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“Choosing a cigarette is all a matter of taste, don’t you think?” 


“Sure, it’s a matter of taste . ..that’s why Chesterfield is so popular!” 


Chesterfield cigarettes are mild... not strong orharsh. _cross-blended in a different way from other cigarettes and 
Chesterfield cigarettes satisfy... that is, they appease the the blend can't be copied! 
smoke-taste. They are not insipid or tasteless They are MILD... . and yet... they SATISFY. Can you 


The tobaccos in Chesterfield cigarettes are blended and — expect any cigarette to do more? 


LIGGLTT & MYERS TOBACCO CO 
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THE YELLOW DOG’S BONE 


T WAS THE end of a chaotic 
day. Since sunrise a terrific 
sandstorm had been raging 
across the Mohave Desert; a steady blast of hot 
wind driving before it a constant fury of stinging 

— sand and burning alkali dust. The one main street 
of Mesa Caliente was a channel, down which drove the berserk 
storm, and not even a scrap of sun-yellowed paper stayed to 
litter the thoroughfare. Old tin cans, long buried in the loose 
sand, were dug from their graves and sent rolling and leaping 
along the street, to vanish at last across the open space which 
encircled the town, ending finally in the greasewood brush 
beyond. 

At the worn old desk, far back in the rear of his store, Ben 
Camp shut his books with a bang, threw them into the safe, 
locked the safe and made for the door. It was still too early 
to close the store, but on an evening like this he knew there 
would be no business. Everybody would be congregated in 
Ike Naylor’s place, drinking near-things and waiting for the 
storm to pass. Ike Naylor’s place had been a saloon and dance 
hall once upon a time. That was long ago, before society took 
the overconfident John Barleycorn by surprise and slipped him 
such a jolt that his mourning seconds are working over him 
yet. But Ike Naylor did not go down with Johnny Barleycorn. 
He stayed, featuring card tables and a place for gregarious 
desert men to congregate. The old bar stayed too, and behind 
it old Ike stood as of yore and dealt cool near-drinks to the 
thirsty citizens who now came to use the place as the civic 
center. 

Ben Camp clung to the knob while locking the street door 
behind him. When he straightened up, he looked across the 
street to where a yellow light glowed in the window of the 
telegraph office. Above the low railroad station the telegraph 
wires hummed in the gale. 

Leaning and tacking against the incredible wind, his eyes 
held half shut against the stinging sand, Camp won across the 
street and went into the station. 

A girl looked up from the telegraph key and nodded, smiling: 
“Hello, Ben!” 

“Hello, Carlin! Gee, what a day!” 

“Gee is right, Ben!” 

“No. 3 late again?” inquired the young man. 

“Two hours,” answered the girl. “Been bucking sand drifts 
and wind ever since she came up over the rim of the desert.” 

“Where's the night operator? He ought to be here.” 
bi ‘Night operator’s late too. I don’t know what’s delaying 
im. 

“You'll miss your supper, Carlin.” 

‘Supper’s full of sand anyway, Ben. I don’t care.” 

‘ ‘TH tell you,” said the young man with a sudden inspiration, 
lll run over to Ike Naylor’s place and get a can of salmon 

and some iced milk and crackers. Then you and I will have 


our supper here while you’re waiting for the night operator to 
tome on the job.” 


By Lowell Otus Reese 


“Loud applause!” 
Once more the young man battled 

across the street. When he came back he 
had miserable news. “You poor kid!” he said. “I saw Doe 
Sigler over in Ike’s, and he says the night operator has been 
taken suddenly sick. Ptomaine or something. He won’t be 
able to work tonight.” 

Carlin Travis accepted the matter with resignation. “It’s 
up to me, then,” she said. “But, after all, who could sleep 
on a night like this? Did you say something about iced milk, 
Benjamin?” 

Camp spread a newspaper upon the desk and unwrapped his 
purchases. “Never mind, Carlin,” he said. “About another 
year of this and our little old mine up on the butte will be 
on its feet. Then we’ll be married folks. And we'll kiss the 
grim old desert good-by and go down into the Sonoma Valley 
and buy a ranch. Hop vines over the kitchen door; red roses 
in the yard; oranges and lemons all over the place, and chickens 
cackling their fool heads off! A cool spring in the back yard 
and a flivver in the garage. About one more year, little feller!” 

“Don’t, Ben! I want to give three cheers and there’s so 
much dust in my throat I can’t! ... Wait—” 

She turned to her key. When she resumed her place at the 
table her face was serious. 

“It was from Price & Overton’s messenger,” she explained. 
“He’s coming up on No. 3 with six thousand dollars in cur- 
rency for the Dexter mines. He has been taken suddenly sick 
and wants me to have some responsible person to meet the 
train and take charge of the money, in case the Dexter wagon 
isn’t here yet.” 

“Must be an epidemic!” said Camp. “First the night opera- 
tor—and now it’s the Price & Overton messenger! Hard luck 
always comes in a flock! Say, I didn’t see anything of the 
Dexter wagon. Storm’s probably laid it out too.” 

“You think you can take care of the money until morning, 
Ben?” 

“Sure can. Six thousand dollars! Say, Carlin, if you and I 
had six thousand dollars we could make all our dreams come 
true, couldn’t we? Well, never mind. When our mine starts 
producing, why, six thousand dollars will look like sixteen 
pennies in baby’s bank!” 

“Ben.” Carlin was worried. 
sponsibility on you—” 

“Aw, say! It’s too hot to sleep. You said so yourself. 
Besides, I’m away behind with my posting; so I’ll just chuck 
that wad of lettuce in the safe and get busy. When morning 
comes I'll be caught up with my books. Hello—there’s No. 3’s 
whistle, Carlin.” 

It was the middle of the night, but the social gathering in 
Ike Naylor’s place continued to surge about the card tables, for 
it was too hot and stifling to think of sleep. The phenomenal 
storm still roared across the desert. Above the thunder of its 
raging and half drowning the noise of flying gravel, which 
stippled the uproar with staccato patterings against the win- 
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dows, arose the constant vociferation of tongues. Glasses 
jingled upon the bar where Ike and his underlings dealt out 
their wares. Everywhere cards smacked upon the worn tables 


with a thumping of heavy knuckles and an eruption of ejacu- 
lations, exultant or disappointed, but always scandalous. The 
speech of the desert is not polished. 

Hunched forward in his chair, his lean cheek resting upon a 
card table, old Topango Jake Shinn slept heavily. He was very 
tired, for late in the evening he had come in from Table Butte, 
fighting the storm all the way. Topango Jake was in the way, 
certainly, but no one disturbed him. It is not considered good 
form to stir up a desert man unnecessarily, however old and 
insignificant he may appear. 

The player at the old man’s right went broke and arose with 
an outraged observation which need not be repeated here. 
Another eager adventurer took his place just as the deal came 
to his turn. As the new arrival dealt, he leaned slightly to his 
left. His coat and vest were unbuttoned; something dangling 
from a half-hidden inside pocket of the vest tickled the sleeper’s 
nose. 

Topango roused and found his face within six inches of a 
man’s chest. The thing that tickled his nose was a worn rab- 
bit’s foot, dangling at the end of a thin chain, and it wiggled 
grotesquely as the dealer sent the cards rippling above the 
old man’s head and flowing round the table in a lisping stream. 

Still half asleep, Topango studied the rabbit’s foot. There 
was a broken place in the chain, and the two links had been 
tied together with thread. The threads had worn almost in 
two, and the rabbit’s foot dangled precariously. This much 
Topango saw and then he drifted back to sleep. But as he did 
so, he heard above the roar of the storm and the clamor of the 
crowd the voice of old Jeff Plummer shouting: “What time is 
it, Ike?” 

And then Ike Naylor’s answering yell: “Twelve-ten, Jeff. 
The midnight passenger has just gone through.” 

Then old Topango Jake was gone once more into peaceful 
oblivion. 

About daybreak the storm went suddenly by and a deep 
stillness succeeded it. Carlin Travis rose wearily from her 
chair and looked out of the back window toward Camp’s store. 
A dim light still glowed from the window, but there was no 
sign of life. 

“Strange!” thought the little operator. “Ben ought to be 
whistling and sweeping out the store. I never knew him so 
quiet so early in the morning.” 

She went back to her key, but a vague feeling of uneasiness 
persisted. At last she left the office and went across the street 
to Camp’s store. A moment later she stumbled from the place 
and ran screaming down the street to Ike Naylor’s. Old Ike 
rolled off the bar and rubbed the sleep from his eyes as the 
girl burst into the room 

“What's the matter, Carlin?” he asked. 

“Ben!” sobbed the girl incoherently. “Oh, come—hurry- 
Ben’s been murdered!” 

When Topango Jake next awoke, the storm had been sue- 
ceeded by a strange quiet. The vocal tumult was too stilled. 
He had slept very, very heavily, for he had heard nothing of 
the excitement, and even the cessation of the roaring outside 
had not wakened him. The terrific heat continued, and the 
air was thick with an impalpable dust which had been left 
behind by the storm and which afflicted the nostrils. 

As he stirred, the old prospector became aware of excited 
conversation over the bar, where half a dozen men were grouped, 
talking with Ike Naylor. 

“What time did she happen?” 
ask. 

“Hard to tell,” replied Naylor. “Must have happened early 
in the night, though, for there ain’t any doubt the robber got 
away on the midnight passenger.” 

“But wasn’t the night operator there when the train went 
through?” demanded Plummer. 

“Night operator was layin’ off,” said Naylor. “Sick. Carlin 
Travis took the night trick.” 

There was a short silence. 
voice. 

“Doe says he’ll be all right in a few days,” said Naylor. 
“Shocked a heap and lost a lot of blood, but he'll pull through. 
Doc says. Little Carlin’s over at the hotel takin’ care of him.” 

Old Topango got stiffly out of his chair and walked over to 
the bar. “What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Ben Camp was sittin’ up in his store last night,” Naylor 
told him, “guardin’ six thousand dollars belongin’ to the Dexter 
mines. This mornin’ they found Ben layin’ on the floor behind 
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“Is he hurt bad?” inquired a 
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his desk, unconscious. Hed been walloped on the head with a 
pick handle, and the safe was busted open and the money gone.” 

This was black news. Old Topango had lived many years in 
this little village before going to Table Butte, where he now had 
large mining interests. 

Ben Camp had been a great favorite with him since .the boy 
was a child; and Carlin’s father and old Topango had been 
almost like brothers in the old days. 

He went straight to the hotel and up to the little room 
where Carlin sat beside the bed. Ben was unconscious. Carlin 
looked up as her old friend entered. There was terror in her 
eyes, and a great hopelessness. She did not wait to greet 
Topango. 

“The sheriff has just been here,” she said. “He’s going to 
arrest Ben as soon as he regains consciousness!” 

“What for?” demanded Topango, amazed. 

“He says it’s—a—plant!” wailed Carlin. “He says Ben stole 
the money—and that I—I helped!” 

“You?” Topango sat down weakly in a chair. “Is he drunk?” 

“T don’t know!” The young man on the bed moaned, and 
Carlin forgot everything else. Doc Sigler came in. 

“Say!” were Doc’s first words. “Maybe that sheriff’s a de- 
tective—but I'll be cussed if I can see how Ben Camp could 
have hit himself such a welt over the back of his own head with 
a pick handle!” 

Topango said no more. He got up and went over to the store. 
Here he found the sheriff sitting upon Camp’s desk, a big black 
cigar in his hairy jaws. 

“You got any clue, sheriff?” asked Topango. 

The sheriff regarded the miner with a sarcastic grin and 
winked at the bank messenger, who had recovered on hearing 
the news and who now sat on the counter opposite, silent and 
moody. 

“We ain’t foolin’ with clues,” said the sheriff. “We got the 
robber.” 

“Meaning who?” 

“This fellow Camp. He’s over in bed at the hotel, playin 
possum. I got a deputy watchin’ outside. Camp’ll get tired of 
this here possum stuff pretty soon, and then I’ll see that he 
comes across.” 

“But, see here,” argued Topango. “I’ve knowed Ben Camp 
ever since he was a yearlin’. Ben never done that. He 
couldn’t.” 

“T’'ve seen a lot of that kind!” retorted the sheriff. “Just the 
sort of people to pull this kind of thing. Sure! 

“Wasn’t he hard up? Wasn’t he needin’ money to develop 
a mine he’s got upon the butte? Wasn’t him and that sharp 
little telegraph girl plannin’ to get married and shake the 
desert for good? 

“IT got all the dope, ole-timer. What was easier than for 
him and this Travis girl to frame the thing together? Nobody 
but them two knew the messenger was sick. The storm kept 
everybody away from the station and the store. Even the 
Travis girl says nobody left on the midnight passenger. They 
had everything in their favor. It was a cinch. But one thing 
they didn’t count on—me bein’ an old bird at this game!” 

“You got it right, sheriff,” applauded the messenger. He was 
a fat man with close-clipped mustache and a steely, unfriendly 
eye. “You sure got it right. Plain case!” 

Topango Jake Shinn was breathing thickly. “Sheriff,” he 
said, “I got a big healthy interest in the McQueen mines, over 
in Table Butte. I can write my check for twenty thousand- 
easy. I'll bet you that much you're wrong. I'll bet it against 
a dollar!” 

Again the sheriff winked at the messenger. “Good odds,” he 
admitted. “But I’m an officer of the law, doin’ my sworn duty. 
I wouldn’t take your money, poor feeble old man! Price & 
Overton are offerin’ a thousand dollars for the robber and the 
money. That thousand’ll do me, I reckon!” 

For a few moments there was absolute silence in the room. 
Topango made no move, but his thin, transparent old nostrils 
quivered and his eyes never left the officer’s face. When he 
did speak, his voice was low and smooth. “Maybe I am old 
and feeble,” he said. “And I know that the law is a mighty 
ticklish thing to fool with. Same time, I got something left 
inside of me that never yet saw an innocent party gettin’ a raw 
deal and laid down without makin’ some sort of a play. Now— 

The sheriff did not know Topango Jake Shinn. He merely 
saw a stooped, gaunt old man, inoffensive and tiresome. He 
slid from the desk, for he had seen Carlin Travis hurry up the 
street and enter the telegraph office. 

“T reckon he’s ready to spill the big news by this time,” 

(Continued on page 56) 
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FRIEND OF ALL MARINES 


ais I HURRIED along the com- 
pany street of El Cibao, I 
tried to surmise Captain 
Fraser’s motive for ordering me to report at his 
quarters immediately. Everything from a special 
police detail, to an unexpected bandit chase, sug- 
gested itself to my curiosity. You could never tell what lay 
behind the skipper’s abrupt commands. 

Sergeant Galt was opening the screened door of Fraser’s 
quarters when I arrived. So Galt had been summoned, too! I 
followed him inside. 

Fraser was seated at a rough wooden table, fumbling with 
a litter of official papers. He returned our salutes with a 
vicious jerk of his hand. 

“You wished to see me, sir?” Galt asked evenly. 

“Yes, the pair of you!” snapped Fraser, grabbing a sweat- 
saturated towel to mop his florid face. “Between this hell- 
fired heat and Ramon Pegaro, I’m having a damned pleasant 
day of it.” Tossing the limp towel on a canvas chair, he con- 
tinued wrathfully, “Pegaro cut loose again at Angelina last 
night, hacked up three of the sugar hands, and then made a 
clear getaway. Harvey, as usual, was doping off at Maguana,” 
He spat disdainfully, “Fine Marine—Harvey!” 

“Shall I form a pursuit detail, sir?” suggested Galt. 

“Pursuit detail, hell!” retorted Fraser. “You’re going out 
to replace Harvey. He hasn’t got the guts to make a good 
‘buck’ in that gobby nest. That’s what’s wanted out there— 
guts, and horse sense—plenty of both! Think you can clean 
things up?” 

“T’ll do my best, sir,” replied Galt. 

“T know that, Galt, but you must get results. Pegaro’s been 
the fester on this regiment’s hide too damn long out there. 
He'll need a stiff dose and crafty treatment, but he’s got to 
be cured, proper! You'll be his medico after to-morrow, under- 
stand?” 

"Fee, sir.” 

“Dorgan,” inclining his head towards me, “will accompany 
you. He’ll relieve Corporal Houde, who’s due to return to the 
States on the Kittering.” 

The skipper secured the towel and plied it vigorously over 
his sweat-beaded features. Galt and I performed a similar 
operation with handkerchiefs of less yardage. 

He appeared greatly relieved as he tossed the soggy towel aside. 

“Detail a squad to escort you,” Fraser continued, “and get 
going right after breakfast. Harvey has been instructed by 
radio.” He extended his hand to Galt. “That’s all, Galt, and 
good luck.” 

“Thanks, captain, guess I can use it,” Galt replied, his eyes 
twinkling as he shook the proffered hand. 

We were hardly beyond a whisper’s earshot of the skipper 
when Galt commented speculatively, “A tough break for Har- 
vey, eh?” 

“It’s old Fraser’s religion,’ I replied. “It’s either a clean-up 
or a bust-up with him. Harvey fell down on the Pegaro job, 
so that blackballs him from the skipper’s non-com roster.” 

“Yeah, you’re right,” acceded Galt, pensively, “but it’s a 
tough break. Harvey had a clean slate before going to Ma- 
guana. I’ve heard plenty about Pegaro. From all reports, I’d 
say he’s the craftiest gook chief on the island.” We had 
reached my tent. “Well, we’ll take our crack at him, anyhow,” 
concluded Galt as we parted, “and keep hoping that history 
don’t repeat itself.” 

“Don’t worry,” I replied, more jocularly than confidently, 
“he’s our meat!” 

Although all previous attempts had failed to eradicate Pe- 
garo, the wily bandit chief, I was willing to lay my stake on 
Galt against any other man in the regiment, excepting Capt. 
Cuchado, in charge of :the Field Intelligence unit. Galt was 


the smallest and least assuming sergeant in the brigade, but 


By Harold M. Quinn 


his thirty-odd month’s service against the 
native malcontents had been consistently 
> successful. He knew the native lingo, 
mind, haunts, ruses, and disguises as well as he knew his Gen- 
eral Orders. Only Bacardi, raw and bitter, had debarred him 
from a commission, and that, like his occasional spells of diffi- 
dent silence, he did not care to forego. 

We cantered out of El Cibao on the following morning just 
as the Sun peeped over the rugged crest of the Vincentillo 
Mountains—our distant destination. 

The rutted bull-cart trail followed a meandering course across 
the sparsely settled Sabana Grande, hunting out the palm- 
thatched casas, then passing nearby, with only a slight con- 
necting path of recognition. 

Galt and I rode side by side at the head of the detail. We 
chatted and conjectured about affairs at Maguana as we rode 
along, and wondered how Harvey viewed the change. 

Leaving the sabana behind, we entered the heavily wooded 
foothills marking the approximate half-way point between 
the camps. There was refuge from the scorching sun in this 
crooked aisle of trail winding through towering ceibas, gar- 
landed with intertwining, large-leaved vines. Our jaded spirits 
revived and conversation quickened. 

The nature of the terrain, admirably suited to ambushment, 
changed Galt into a vigilant observer. Due to his aroused 
awareness, he had detected the barely audible clink of metal 
on stone far up the trail, and had enjoined strict silence on the 
detail before any suspicious sounds had reached our ears. 

At his whispered command, we dismounted with alacrity and 
withdrew into the cover of the dense underbrush on the upper 
side of the trail. Such precautions were not unwarranted in 
this bandit-infested section. It might mean the difference be- 
tween carrying your head on your own shoulders or having it 
suspended in a gunny-sack over some gloating machete- 
wielder’s shoulders. 

Our suspense was brief. 

We recognized the bantering American voices before a turn 
in the trail revealed the small party of mounted Marines ap- 
proaching us. 

“Hi, there, you bunch of false alarms!” Galt hailed them as 
he led his horse into view. We followed his example. P 

They returned our whoops and galloped down to meet us. 

At their head rode a tall, sinewy, angular-featured fellow, 
whom we took to be ‘the party’s guide. He rode up to Galt, 
teeth flashing in a cordial smile, and right hand extended in 
welcome. 

“Sergeant Galt from El Cibao, I believe?” he enquired easily, 
his dark eyes flashing. “Senor Antonio Ouiba, merchant and 
ranch-owner, and friend of all Marines, takes great pleasure 
in greeting you, and, as they say it in the States, is ‘at your 
service,’ always.” 

Galt eyed him appraisingly as he shook his hand, before 
responding “Glad to meet you, Antonio. You’ve come from 
Maguana, I suppose?” 

“We have, sergeant,” replied Ouiba. “Sergeant Harvey, my 
close friend and co-worker, suggested that we jaunt out to 
meet your party, and escort you to Maguana.” 

“It wasn’t necessary,” Galt returned, “but I appreciate your 
consideration. The going is too hot for comfort today, but 
the worst stretch is behind us. Guess we might as well get 
the rest of it over with.” 

The chatting men were ordered to mount, and we resumed 
our journey. 

Ouiba rode abreast of Galt, where his prodigal words might 
more readily reach the sergeant. Galt questioned him exhaus- 
tively concerning affairs at Maguana, and Ouiba had a dozen 
replies to every query. 

Riding directly behind them, I became an interested observer 
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of Ouiba. He rode his spirited piebald stallion with the same 
unconscious assurance as he wore his well-fitting khaki clothes 


and heavy, highly-polished cordovan boots. A brace of pearl- 
handled .38 specials fitted snugly in ornate holsters suspended 
from a broad, amply-filled cartridge belt. About forty, clean- 
shaven, hawk-nosed, and with a ready smile from which his 
inscrutable eyes were divorced, he gave promise of being a 
valuable ally against Pegaro. 

The remaining miles to Maguana were quickly traversed. 

We rounded a turn in the trail, and there below us in a 
sun-drenched clearing squatted the faded brown tents and 
gray wooden shacks of the outpost. The flag drooped listlessly 
around its tall mast, while scant movement was discernible 
about the camp. 

Harvey strolled out to meet us as we dismounted beside the 
mess-shack. 

After exchanging greetings and introductions, we corraled 
our mounts, indulged in a hasty wash-up, and then made willing 
tracks to the mess-shack. 

Ouiba left us here, graciously excusing himself with the ex- 
planation that he must return to his ranch to receive some 
friends whom he had invited for the evening meal. 

Our appetites were keen and the well-cooked chow was plen- 
tiful, so we heaved-to with gusto. 

Harvey sat next to me and opposite Galt. The stigma at- 
tached to his removal was not apparent in his nonchalant mein. 
He spoke with zestful anticipation of his return to company 
headquarters, and had many enquiries regarding the changes 
at El Cibao since his departure, eight months back. 

The conversation turned to Ouiba. 

“There’s a real hombre to have for a friend,” asserted Har- 
vey with conviction. 

“He’s sure got the dope on everything,’ Galt allowed. 

“He has, you know!” affirmed Harvey in his favorite em- 
phatic phrase. “He’s been my right hand man since I came 
here, and he knows this country like a gook.” 

Galt lit a “tailor-made” before he enquired with aroused in- 
terest, “Where’s he hail from?” 

“Somewhere around Asia Minor, originally,” Harvey replied 
vaguely. “He spent several years in the States before coming 
down here. He’s lived out here six or seven years now, and 
owns half of the land between here and El Cibao.” 

“Fast work!” opined Galt. “But he struck me as being a 
speedy gent. How’s he hit it with the gooks?” 

Harvey grinned. “His head wouldn’t be worth a lone deuce 
in a seven-card stud game if Pegaro’s mob met him unarmed. 
He drops around pretty regular with his hell-shootin’ escort, 
and generally goes along on our goose-chases after Pegaro.” 

“Escort?” asked Galt. “You mean of Marines?” 

“No, no, he’s got his own squad of gobby-hunters,” explained 
Harvey. “They're some of his picked ranch-hands—hard- 
lookin’, swift-shootin’, dyed-in-the-wool Syriaks like himself. 
Antonio was telling me one day, that each one of ‘em has a 
private bone-yard pretty well clogged with Pegaro’s cut- 
throats who had run afoul of their repeating shotguns. Seems 
to be sort of a jealous competition among those Syriaks.” 

“Nice playmates, no doubt,” commented Galt, drawing a final 
inhalation of the cigarette. “Guess we better get our duffle 
and quarters arranged before dark. You've prepared things, 
Harvey ?” 

“Everything is all set,” replied Harvey. 

On the following morning, Galt assumed command of Ma- 
guana, while Harvey and Houde returned to El Cibao with our 
late escort. 

Evidently, Maguana had been resting on its oars during the 
last few months. Its twenty-seven occupants had taken full 
advantage of Harvey's laxity, spending most of their time in 
bunk-fatigue, card-playing, and “chow-hounding.” It looked 
like a down-at-the-heel tourists’ camp. The men’s indifference 
was aptly voiced by “Scotty” MacBane: “We're fifty miles 
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past human ken, so why’n hell bother about luiks or reg’la- 
tions?” 

Galt snapped the men out of their lethargy. Nothing rabid 
or high-handed in his methods, but “jest a straight-shootin’, 
plumb, plain confab done it,” as Griggs put it. His tireless 
energy, and the unspoken authority in the flash of his eyes, 
reinforced the address he had made to his men on the disei- 
pline and order expected of them They began to soldier jn 
earnest! 

But Galt had a real incubus on his mind that required his 
entire time and resources—Pegaro. 

He called the corporals into consultation. Finding Hisler 
to be the most capable and experienced with the Pegaro prob- 
lem, Galt questioned him regarding Harvey’s campaign against 
the bandit chief. 

Hisler, easily the pick of the four corporals, was frank and 
impartial in his replies. Harvey, he told us, had led several 
details in futile pursuit of Pegaro, and failing, had refused to 
be bothered further. When radioed orders were received from 
headquarters, Harvey would send Hisler in charge of the detail, 
frequently accompanied by Ouiba and his men. The corporal 
had had several brushes with minor units of Pegaro’s band. 

“What sort of a lookin’ bird is Pegaro?” Galt asked Hisler. 

“Can’t say,” replied Hisler. “None of us ever got a half- 
look at him.” 

“What?” from Galt, increduously, “you never saw him dur- 
ing any of your scrapes with his gang?” 

“Nup. You see, his heffis do the bodego jobs with a few 
machetes and rusty hardware.” 

Galt asked in a skeptical tone, “You’re sure that no one in 
camp has ever seen him?” 

“Dead certain!” rejoined Hisler emphatically. “He's got 
sort of a headquarters up in the Vincentillos, God only knows 
where! and sends out his beauties from there. You might call 
him a staff-colonel—no fightin’ or shootin’ near him to bother 
his nerves!” 

“Well, boys, he’s due for demotion,” asserted Galt with 
meaning emphasis. “It’s up to us to make him a has-been 
colonel, or—a stiff one!” 

The corporals had just left the tent when Sards, the radio 
operator, handed Galt a message from El Cibao. 

More grief! Pegaro’s gang had abducted the Central man- 
ager of the La Romana sugar estate. He threatened death to 
the Englishman if an exorbitant ransom remained unpaid after 
three days. All available men were order to scour the hills 
to effect his rescue. 

A pursuit detail was hurriedly formed. 

Our party of fourteen men was standing by, with field rations 
and extra ammunition, when Ouiba dropped into camp with 
his retinue—a more disreputable-looking half-dozen of human 
arsenals I had never seen. 

I had known Galt as a “lone-hander,” and was greatly sur- 
prised when he accepted Ouiba’s .offer to act as guide and 
confederate. Evidently, the sergeant was determined to use 
every card in this uncertain game with Pegaro. 

For two scorching days, Ouiba led us over a weary labyrinth 
of mountain trails in the La Romana section. Solicitious, oily, 
and explanatory, he extended himself to familiarize Galt with 
Pegaro’s many traits and possible haunts. The hunt proved 
fruitless, however, as we failed to run across the slightest trace 
of Pegaro’s horde. 

Back in camp, after I had washed and rested, I strolled over 
to Galt’s tent. 

He sat in a hump on his canvas cot, but at my entrance, h 
straightened up and eyed me abstractedly. 

“Indulging in a few mental calisthenics?” I bantered, seat- 
ing myself on his locker-box. 

After a brief silence, he replied with a wry smile, “You 
might call it that, I guess. Just thinkin’ of the rotten bust | 
made of my first fling at Pegaro. The skipper won’t stomach 
that news without a grunt! Well,” he added resignedly, “I 

Continued on page 53) 
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YARNS OF YESTERYEAR 


1—Beans and Bullets 
By CAPTAIN E. A. FELLOWES 


THE northeastern corner 
: of a page of the Atlas of 
the World dedicated to 
countless small Pacific 
Islands whose collective 
= title is Oceania, one may 
notice, just above the Tropic of Cancer, 
what appears to be a flyspeck; a pin- 
point would totally obliterate it, as it 
would any one of the thousands of 
islands within a radius of 500 miles; to 
the geographer who knows what he 
seeks, its title appears under the magni- 
fying glass as “Waunk Is,” further 
qualified by the letters, in parenthesis 
beneath it: “U. S.” Thus appears 
Waunk Island on the map. 

To the eye of the traveler on the deck 
of a ship standing in to this particular 
island, it appears as a cluster of palms 
growing out of the sea; as one ap- 
proaches nearer, the cluster of palms en- 
closes a flagpole from which flutters the 
Stars and Stripes; yet nearer, and one 
notes a weatherbeaten sign at the ex- 
tremity of the island which enjoins the 
skipper not to anchor here as there is 
a Trans-Pacific cable laid on the ocean 
floor. 

Waunk Island cannot strictly be 
classed as one of the portions of the 
world which God forgot; luxurious trop- 
ical vegetation creeps down to meet the 
lapis-lazuli sea which rims the beach in 
snowy foam; the trades blow as regu- 
larly as though timed by a clock, alle- 
viating the heat which beats down from 
the copper bow] which is the sky. 

Geologically speaking, Waunk Island 
is said to be the peak of an extinct vol- 
cano which at one time heaved tons of 
lava from the ocean bed, and forever 
after rested; physically, life on Waunk 
is not so bad; were it not for its pin- 
point size and its isolation it might well 
be a garden spot. The sea gulls come 
screaming in from the rolling Pacific 
in the wake of a Navy transport once 
every eighteen months when the Marine 
Detachment of twenty-five is relieved, 
along with the lone cable operator who 
can be distinguished by the remains of 
what were once a pair of white duck 
trousers, which constitute his perennial 
uniform. Every two months a mail 
steamer pauses in its cruise between 
Friseo and Manila long enough to drop 
mail bags into a waiting motor-dory, and 
to take on from it the accumulated ef- 
forts of the island correspondents during 
this period. 

Waunk is but a splice in the San 
Franco-Manila cable; but the island is 
& possession of the United States, and 
twenty-five Marines sit thereon for their 
eighteen months cruise in order that 
nothing short of another voleanic erup- 
ton may change the status of the place. 

Life is mostly peaceful on the island 
of Waunk; as the sun rises and the 
morning mists lift, solemn pelicans coast 
about the fringe of breakers, one of them 
how and then dropping like a plummet 
for his breakfast morsel of fresh fish. 


FOREWORD 
These yarns under the collective head- 
ing “YARNS OF YESTERYEAR” 
have been recounted to the author from 
individuals 


time to time by various 
throughout the service. 
Some of the yarns are founded on 


somewhat doubtful fact; few of them, 
however, can safely be vouched for as 
authentic, either as to contents or the 
characters which appear therein; in none 
of them has any attempt been made to 
give the yarn a plot and parade it under 
the guise of a short story. 


“Upon landing, I found a large design 
composed of whitewashed rocks dis- 
played on a sloping ledge on the shore 
of the island.” 


A lone bugler maintains tradition even 
in this corner of the World by sounding 
“eolors” at eight o’¢lock each morning 
as the Stars and Stripes is hoisted 
smartly to the peak of the flagpole in 
the cluster of palms; a small knot of 
Marines at morning police work moves 
slowly about the village of khaki-colored 
tentage with its everlasting white- 
washed stones which border the company 
street; mess-call goes regularly three 
times a day, and evening colors goes as 
the sun dips suddenly into the purple 
edge of the sea on the western horizon. 
Once a year it rains steadily and per- 
sistently for a month; even then the pel- 
icans do not cease their solemn and 
leisurely fishing; colors and mess-gear 
sound as before, and the only apparent 
change is that the ponchos of the Ma- 
rine police parties make a yellow splash 
against the green foliage, and the 
smaller storm flag flies from the flag- 
pole. 


Once, it is told, life on the island of 
Waunk underwent a sudden and violent 
change. The pelicans were driven away 
from one side of the island by the “spit- 
spat” of 30-30 ammunition in their 
fishing ground; the rumble of the break- 
ers was punctuated by staccato bursts 
of rifle fire; white squares rose and fell 
in pits at one end of the beach; the 
macaws flew screaming from the jungle 
growths which overhang the shore, and 
the cable operator stridently objected to 
the interruption of his yearly nap. 

Cause and effect can best be related 
by reference to copies of correspon- 
dence dug from old files at Marine Corps 
Headquarters at Washington, as follows: 
Cable from the operator at Waunk 
Island to U. S. Marine Corps, Depart- 
ment of the Pacific, San Francisco, Cal., 
dated May 16, 1907: 

Marine Detachment Loco Please Re- 
lieve Urgent. 

To this came reply from Department 
of the Pacific: 

Explain. 

To which the operator replied: 

Sergeant Cuckoo claims Marine 
Motto not Semper Fidelis but Beans and 
Bullets. Come and see. 

The Commanding Officer in his office 
in a tall building on Market Street in 
San Francisco decided that perhaps the 
operator was right, and sent without 
delay a Major Inspector by transport 
sailing for Guam, had the routing of the 
ship changed, by urgent request of the 
Navy Department, and gave the Major 
orders to see what he could see, and to 
use his own judgment. 

In due course, there arrived the fol- 
lowing sheaf of correspondence, which 
has since become famous in the annals 
of the Marine Corps: 

Waunk Island, 

Pacific Ocean, 

June 15, 1907. 

From: Department Inspector. 
To: Officer in Charge, Dept. 

Pacific. 
Subject: Inspection of Marine Detach- 

ment this island. 
Reference: (a) Your order dated May 20, 

1907. 

(b) Statement from detachment com- 

mander, marked SECRET. (en- 
closed.) 

1. In accordance with reference (a), I 
this date inspected the Marine Detach- 
ment on this island, I found twenty-four 
privates and corporals, and one sergeant 
on duty as per authorized complement. 
Camp was in excellent police, men well 
trained and disciplined, morale excellent 
with exceptions as noted below. How- 
ever, after long thought, and due con- 
sideration, I have had the entire detach- 
ment relieved by replacements origi- 
nally intended for the Marine Detachment 
at Guam, in spite of the fact that these 
men still have a year to do on Waunk. 
Reasons for this action should be ap- 


(Continued on page 61) 
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NICARAGUA IN 1925 


An Interesting Reminiscence of Conditions in the Legation Guard Before the 
Present Disturbance 


serving in that Sandino infested wilderness to 
know just about what things were like during the 
years of 1924-25; when the entire force there con- 
: sisted of scarcely 150 men. The detachment at 
that time was called the American Legation Guard, but in truth 
it was more than merely the American Legation Guard—it was 
a Nicaraguan Government guard. The very best and most 
efficient guard that Nicaragua ever had. A mere handful of 
men whose permanence there did not cost Uncle Sam any more 
than what it costs to keep the same number of men in any part 
of the United States. Then there was the added advantage 
that under the protection of this small detachment of “Devil 
Dogs” the Nicaraguan Government was able to make a small 
annual payment on her national debt, and at the same time 
save over a million dollars a year. This she did for thirteen 
years during the reign of the American Legation Guard. This 
represents the greatest era of prosperity ever enjoyed by 
Nicaragua. Prosperity, however, was not exactly what a few 
of the liberal leaders wanted at that time, and a constant agita- 
tion was kept up through a few of the newspapers by some of 
the members of the cabinet of President Solorzano for the 
removal of “los Americanos.” Early in August, 1925, the 
Marines were withdrawn with the result that in exactly three 
days after their departure from Managua political strife once 
again reigned supreme for the first time in thirteen years. To 
the Marines themselves it didn’t matter a great deal just what 
happened to these few agitators, but they were sorry to leave 
their post unguarded, and what was worse still, they disliked to 
see the breaking up of one of the best detachments of men 
ever brought together for the purpose of defending a defense- 
less people. Just for the purpose of comparing the situation at 
that time with what it is today, the following is worthy of note. 


CAMPO DE MARTE 


The American Legation Guard occupied the Campo de Marte, 
in the capital city of Managua, on the shores of the lake from 
which it takes its name continuously from 1912 until 1925. 
During the thirteen years spent there it was the ambition of 
every commanding officer and man to make of it the very 
neatest, trimmest and most hygenic spot south of the Rio 
Grande. Every man in that detachment took the greatest pride 
in making the “Campo de Marte” a real model of beauty which 
every Nicaraguan could visit, inspect, admire and imitate if 
he felt so inclined. The location of the “Campo” was ideal for 
a military encampment as it was on a plot comprising about 
six acres surrounded by a high German constructed wall with 
towers. This particular spot was at one time occupied by none 
other than General Jose Santos Zelaya, who ruled Nicaragua 
for 17 years, and it had every appearance of a place where you 
would naturally expect a dictator to live. It resembled an 
ancient citadel where only the privileged few were allowed to 
enter or leave. This appealed to the imagination of every young 
Marine that belonged to the Guard. Once a man became ac- 
quainted with it and the spirit of the officers and men, it was 
hard for him to leave it. The period of service was fifteen 
months with permission in special cases to extend for six 
months. Most of the men extended once, and there were many 
of them who tried in vain to extend a second time. Some of 
the men even returned to Nicaragua for duty the second time 
after an absence of a few years. Within these high walls the 
Marines created a new and refreshing world all of their own. 
Winding walks and drives were laid out with the natural beauty 
of tropical plants and foliage taken advantage of. Many little 
spots were made beautifully American with just plain grass 
and flowers. Every Nicaraguan visitor to ths “Campo” during 
the occupation of the Legation Guard came away secretly wish- 
ing that his own home surroundings were as pleasant as those 
of the “Gringoes,” and there was no end to the number of 
visitors that came to the nightly picture shows, dances, field 
meets and baseball games. Through these contacts many very 
pleasant friendships were made between the natives, officers 
and enlisted men. Almost every man invited Nicaraguan friends 


to the movie shows and dances. These invitations were always 
taken advantage of and this social intercourse resulted in the 
most friendly feelings existing between the natives and Marines, 


BASEBALL 

Baseball was introduced in Nicaragua by these “Devil Dogs” 
who were always busy doing something, and it was this good 
old game that made the greatest hit with the natives. This 
was especially true when it was found out that the Marines 
could sometimes lose a game to the natives without feeling bad 
about it. This was a revelation to the Nicaraguan mind. Base- 
ball brought about a greater amount of mutual admiration than 
anything else. The Marines admired the remarkable natural 
skill and dexterity of the natives in learning and executing 
the finer points of the game, and, of course, the natives ad- 
mired the “cool headedness” of our players when they got into 
tight situations. During 1924 a regular National League was 
formed and it was composed of teams from Managua, Masaya, 
Chinandega, Leon and Granada and the Marines. Great credit 
for this big step in baseball in Nicaragua goes to Major R. §, 
Keyser, the commanding officer, and to Ist Lieut. W. S. Fellers, 
the athletic officer. A series of games for the championship 
of Nicaragua were played, and while the Marines won out 
finally, it was by a very scant percentage, for the teams were 
remarkably well matched. 


CONTENTMENT 

The little detachment was a happy family indeed. Several 
of the officers and senior non-commissioned officers had their 
wives and families with them during their tour of duty in 
Managua, and it is to these women that a great deal of credit 
is due for bringing about the harmonious relations existing be- 
tween Nicaraguan and American. They created a “home atmos- 
phere” even in far-off Nicaragua, and from time to time they 
would entertain the public men of Managua, the diplomatic 
corps, and the entire foreign colony. These women, like the 
men, were always working to make the best of everything, and 
they really enjoyed doing all in their power to make the men 
contented, and give them what they thought their own mothers 
would like to be able to give them. 


A CHRISTMAS TREE 

During the Christmas of 1924 a Christmas tree was provided 
at the post for the entire foreign colony. To this Christmas 
tree came the mothers and little tots of every American and 
all nationalities living in Managua. Reindeers could not be had 
in that part of the world so Santa Claus was forced to arrive 
in a cart drawn by a mule; this little departure from the rule 
did not in any way detract from the merriment and joy for 
these little ones who had never seen a Christmas tree before, 
and to many of the mothers it brought happy memories. The 
Christmas tree that was used was brought to Managua from a 
distance of 135 miles, and that journey had to be made by bull- 
cart. The point is that even in the face of all these difficulties 
there was a Christmas tree and on it there was some little 
thing for every child present and also for every man in the 
command. 

A ZOO 

There was always something doing that fired the imagination 
of these adventurous Leathernecks. On the lake close by 4 
regular 30-foot Navy motor launch was kept. Incidentally, the 
only launch of any kind on that big lake. This launch made 
possible many excursions to the dense forests which border 
certain parts of the shore of this lake and it was here that the 
Marines used to go to hunt and capture rare specimens of 
beast, fowl and reptile for a private zoo that was maintained 
in the “Campo.” Monkeys, tigers, jaguars, parrots—even boa 
constrictors were brought back triumphantly by these young 
jungle hunters. The Zoo at the city of San Diego, California, 
is the richer by many rare and ferocious specimens which were 
sent there by the Managua Marines. While this private 200 


was in its formative stage a small boa constrictor got away 
from its cage. For a long time everyone in camp kept a sharp 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Marine Corps Loses Sincere Friend in Death of the 
Honorable Thomas S. Butler of Pennsylvania, 
Member House of Representatives 


Honorable Thomas S. Butler, repre- 
sentative in Congress of the Eighth 
Pennsylvania District, died in Washing- 
ton on May 26th. His death deprived 
the country of a veteran elder statesman 
and the Marine Corps of a friend whose 
place may never be filled. 

He was born in Uwcehland, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, on November 4, 
1855. He received a common school and 
academic education, specializing in law, 
and was elected to the 51st Congress and 
all succeeding ones until his death. 

At the time of his death Mr. Butler 
was chairman of the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs. For thirty years he 
was a member of this important body 
and for many years its chief. When 
he first went to Congress as a young 
man, wooden ships had but recently given 
way to the tiny “White Squadron.” As 
the years whitened his hair he watched 
the progress of the Navy from these 
small men o’ wars to the battleships, 
destroyers, submarines, scout cruisers 
and plane carriers of the modern fleet. 

Mr. Butler helped to write this great 
chapter of our naval history. In accord- 
ance with long family tradition he was 
a member of the Society of Friends. He 
loved peace as only a Pennsylvania 
Quaker can love it; but he faced the 
hard realities of international relations 
and no influence could turn him from 
the path that led to preparedness on the 
sea. Year after year he fought for na- 
tional defense, and he never forgot that 
the Marine Corps must grow as the 
Navy grew. 

In the Corps Mr. Butler will always 
be remembered for his ever-ready help 
in time of legislative trouble. In 1908 
the Marines were withdrawn from all 
naval ships by Presidential order. A 
tradition dating back to 1775 was broken; 
an old and tried branch of the naval 
service was about to be tied to the land. 
Mr. Butler saw that this move was ill- 
advised and led the fight against it. As 
a result of his efforts the Marines were 
returned to the ships by act of Congress. 
At that time the high-ranking officers 
asserted that the versatility of the Ma- 
rine Corps was due in no small measure 
to the training received aboard the ves- 
sels of the Navy. Without exception 
they gave credit to Mr. Butler for sav- 
ing the Corps from a condition which 
would have lowered its morale and re- 
duced its efficiency. 

When Mr. Butler first went to Con- 
gress the Marine Corps had a strength 
of but 2,500 men. The Corps was able 
to keep pace with the Navy through 
laws which gradually increased its 
strength to its present 18,000. Every 
one of these measures had the active 
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support of Mr. Butler. During the 
World War he was the sponsor of the 
bill which gave the Corps a temporary 
strength of 75,000. At the time of his 
death he was interested in the new Ma- 
rine personnel bill, but was taken ill 
before the measure reached his com- 
mittee. 

During Representative Butler’s serv- 
ice in the House the Marine Corps had 
five different commandants. He was al- 
ways ready to give them the benefit of 
his experience and foresight, and for 
many years he was regarded as the 
adviser of the Corps on all legislative 


matters. 


For several years before his death 
Mr. Butler carried on an aggressive 
campaign to keep our Navy from falling 
hopelessk¥ behind the 5-5-3 ratio. After 
the Washington conference for the limi- 
tation of naval armaments, Mr. Butler 
adopted what was then the unpopular 
side of the question. He stoutly main- 
tained that the arms treaty had not put 
a stop to competitive building, but that 
certain powers were straining every re- 
source to build up their fleets in viola- 
tion of the spirit of the agreement. To 
him belongs much of the credit for put- 
ting the cruiser program through the 
House. 

Just prior to our entrance into the 


World War Mr. Butler worked unceas- 
ingly for legislation to carry out the 
1916 building program. 

While Mr. Butler was primarily in- 
terested in the Navy during the war, he 
did not forget that thousands of his fel- 
low Pennsylvanians were fighting in the 
ranks of the 28th Division. Against the 
advice of friends he went to the front 
in France and visited them. There, 
under shell fire, he saw the sons of his 
friends and constituents carried back 
wounded and heard that others had been 
killed. In spite of this harrowing ex- 
perience he insisted on going over to the 
Marbach sector where the Marines were 
in the line. His trip to the front was no 
mere junket; he took a soldier’s chance. 

After the war Mr. Butler gave much 
time to the improvement of conditions 
among disabled and needy veterans. He 
was an active friend of the American 
Legion and similar organizations. The 
first flag that went to half-staff in his 
home town of West Chester, Pa., was 
that of the local Legion post. 

Mr. Butler held the record for un- 
broken service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Time after time the peo- 
ple of Chester and Delaware Counties 
sent him back to Washington. It became 
almost a tradition that none but “Uncle 
Tom” Butler was fit to represent them 
in Congress. When he was laid to rest 
with the simple rites of the Friends a 
great throng stood at the grave-side. 
His son, Brigadier-General Smedley D. 
Butler, U. S. M. C., was not among 
them. He was in Tientsin, China, in 
command of a brigade of Marines. 
Every man in that far off brigade gav 
his bit toward a floral offering which 
was ordered by cable. The Marines in 
the States also sent a wreath, and the 
Corps was represented by its Comman- 
dant, Major General John A. Lejeune, 
Major General Wendell C. Neville, Colo- 
nel Cyrus S. Radford and other officers 
of high rank of the Navy as well as the 
Marine Corps. 

He was a man of simple tastes, and 
was never an advocate of pomp or osten- 
tation. One of his last requests was 
that no large military funeral be held 
for him because of the inconvenience to 
the men, as well as the expense which 
would be entailed. 

Early in his political career a Wash- 
ington correspondent once referred to 
Mr. Butler as the “fighting Quaker.” 
The name stuck to him throughout the 
rest of his life. Years later another 
writer applied the same appellation to 
his son, then a colonel of Marines. Of 
Mr. Butler it may be said—more truly 
than of most men—that his spirit sur- 
vives. 
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RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, 
LOS ANGELES AREA 
By Lt. Lewis M. Andrews, U. S. M. C. R. 

The Reserve Officers of the Los An- 
geles area, twenty-two strong, organ- 
ized on November 15th, 1926, and have 
held regular monthly meetings with 
good turnouts, until our affiliation with 
the Los Angeles Sector of the Associa- 
tion of the Army of the United States. 
This was effected in November, 1927, by 
the affiliation of the three branches of 
the Service, under the name and style 
of “Army-Navy-Marine Corps Associa- 
tion.” It is of interest to note that the 
strength of the old organization was ap- 
proximately two hundred members; and 
that the present strength of the new or- 
ganization is over seven hundred mem- 
bers. 

At the February meeting of the above 
mentioned Association, which meeting 
was designated as “Marine Corps 
Night,” a program was carried out by 
the Marines which was commented upon 
afterwards by members as being the 
best they had enjoyed in years. After 
the dinner, which was well cooked, 
Arthur Guy Empey, author of “Over the 
Top,” gave a very worth while and en- 
gaging talk, contrasting British and 
American methods of fighting, as drawn 
from his personal observation and ex pe- 
rience. Through the efforts of Major 
Norman C, Bates, U. S. M. C., the Asso- 
ciation had the pleasure of hearing 


A Detail of Marines from the 307th Co., at 


Major General J. H. Pendleton, U. S. M. 
C. Retired, and Colonel C. H. Lyman, 
U. S. M. C., Commanding Officer, Marine 
Base, San Diego, California. General 
Pendleton, in a highly interesting man- 
ner, outlined the history of Marine ac- 
tivities in Nicaragua, prior to the ex- 
isting situation. 

At the Association’s next meeting, 
held in March, 1928, as a sequel to the 
talk given by General Pendleton, the 
members had the opportunity of hear- 
ing Major Glenn E. Hayes, Assistant 
Adjutant and Inspector, Nicaraguan 
Guardia (Captain, U. S. Marine Corps), 
here on leave, upon the existing situa- 
tion in Nicaragua. It was evident that 
Major Hayes had recently seen some 
very hard campaigning, and we were 
impressed with the fact that he knew 
pretty much just what he was talking 
about. The situation was explained to 
us from the time of the withdrawal of 
the Legation Guard from Managua, in 
1925, up until a few months ago, and 
illustrated by reference to a large scale 
map of Nicaragua. It is needless to 
state that Major Hayes’ talk was fol- 
lowed with close attention. 

Through the efforts of Major Norman 
C. Bates, U. S. M. C., Recruiting Officer, 
District of Los Angeles, a small group 
of Reserve Officers, hurriedly gathered 
together for the occasion, had the op- 
portunity of meeting the Major General 
Commandant at an informal dinner at 


General 


the Los Angeles Athletic Club. 
Lejeune, who was enroute to Washing- 
ton, having. just returned from Nicara- 
gua, had barely enough time between 


trains to have dinner. Besides showing 
a keen interest in the Reserve, General 
Lejeune impressed us all as being very 
human, and as being the antithesis of 
that type of officer known as the “Swivel 
chair general.” 

Nine Reserve Officers from the Los 
Angeles Area were assigned to active 
duty for training, last July, 1927, at the 
Marine Base, San Diego. Every man 
qualified with the bayonet; five qualified 
as Pistol Experts, and three qualified as 
Sharpshooters with the Rifle; as a mat- 
ter of fact, every man qualified with 
the Rifle, and it is the concensus of opin- 
ion that we did pretty well considering 
that we only had two days preliminary 
firing, barely enough time to zero our 
rifles. 

Second Lieutenant H. W. Card, U. S. 
M. C. R., Ex-First Sergeant of the 307th 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve Company, 
and an old Haitian campaigner, was the 
first man on the West Coast to be com- 
missioned from a Fleet Reserve Com- 
pany. Incidentally, it may be of inter- 
est to know that Lieutenant Card made 
a pretty fair record at last year’s train- 
ing camp. Expert with Rifle, Pistol and 
Bayonet; his percentage with the Pistol 
was 92. He is the type of officer needed 
in the Reserve. 
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SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
AT TRAINING CAMP LAST YEAR 
By A. L. Schmulian 
The officers of the second training 
camp stood relieved from active duty at 
the Marine Base, San Diego, California, 
July 29, 1927. (As a matter of fact, I 
think they sat down—very much re- 

lieved. ) 

To be awakened rudely by a 5:15 rev- 
eille is enough to shock the sensibilities 
of any self-respecting citizen-soldier-of- 
the-sea; (Milk-men and night watch- 
men excluded). But that was not even 
an intimation of what was to follow. 

Imagine my embarrassment when I 
found myself a high private in the rear 
rank (only senior Captains rated squad 
leaders, guides, etc.) formed for physical 
drill and placed under command of a 
sergeant instructor from the Boot Camp. 
(Boy! page Hardboiled Haggarty!) Did 
we get a work-out? We did—AND 
HOW! 

If you don’t think that playing Ma- 
rine is a tough detail after nothing 
harder than juggling figures at a desk 
for 350 days a year, you should have 
been at that camp and cast your eyes 
over the bumper crop of corns, callouses, 
blisters, bunions, and other unnecessary 
accessories acquired therein (and there- 
on). 

After two hours with the boat crew, 
all had the delightful feeling of having 
rowed the Saratoga around the Horn; 
most of the crew however still had 
strength enough to ship oars. 

When the gang came back, half of 
them changed their jobs. At last count 
we had six piano movers, five coal heav- 
ers, four blacksmiths, and several others 
also doing a little light work in pre- 
paration for the next struggle. All re- 
port that their jobs are a cinch com- 
pared to the Battle of San Diego. (The 
fiercest fighting took place in the Tia 
Juana Sector.) 


We did have our inning though, when 
a provisional company composed of a 
platoon of the 307th Company, U. S. M. 
C. R., and a recruit platoon was turned 


over to the Reserve Officers for drill. 
It was the first time that some of them 
had given a command since the days 
when fighting was not considered an of- 
fense. The boys “done nobly” at that, 
and nobody was drowned—which is a 
wonder as the parade ground backs right 
up to the bay. 


Corporal Hefty, mascot of 305th Co., 
Philadelphia. He is a_ thoroughbred 
English bulldog, the possessor of 39 
prizes; son of Hefty, son of Mike, the 
$10,000 British champion. 


However, being good Marines in spirit 
at least, the survivors have all signified 
their intention of coming back for more 
this year. In fact our invitation this 
times says that we just must come down 
for a visit, and we know that it’s be- 
cause we were so good last year. 


Nine 


HEADQU ARTERS, 306TH COMPANY, 
DETROIT, MICH. 

The 306th Company was originally 
started as a means to hold the old timers 
together. That was in 1921 when there 
was no authority to have Marine Re- 
serve companies, with the result that it 
was made into a State Naval Militia 
unit. For a while, as long as it was a 
novelty, it worked very nicely. How- 
ever, that wore off, and with no super- 
vision from Headquarters making it a 
sort of homeless waif, interest flagged, 
and men began to miss formations. 
Built up to a strength at one time of 76 
men (all ex-Marines) it slipped until a 
bare Corporal’s Guard would turn out. 

That continued until 1926, when it be- 
came a Fleet company. It then had a 
handicap to operate under. The first 
company had not made a go of it, with 
the result that they were suspicious of 
the new attempt. On top of that, De- 
troit is the home of a number of other 
units (National Guard artillery, infan- 
try, engineers, medical corps, cavalry 
and machine gun, with Naval Reserve 
units. Also Naval and National Guard 
air units). The schools foster the R. O. 
T. C., but in that they naturally boost 
the Guard, with the result that men of 
the right sort are hard to get. To add 
to the difficulties, armory facilities have 
not been of the best. A large garage 
along the river front has been converted 
to our purpose. This is poorly lighted, 
with inadequate locker space, small drill 
floor (a cement deck that is like an ice 
cake in winter, and hard on the feet at 
any time) and no club room facilities 
for the men. The-result is that only 
men who are badly bitten with the Ma- 
rine bug measure up to the standard. 
However, this will soon be a thing of 
the past. Land on which the building 
stands has been condemned with a large 
surrounding piece as a public park. The 
city has donated sufficiently to build a 
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301st Company, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve, Boston, Mass., with 


Second Lieutenants S. D. Irwin and D. K. Mackay. 
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large armory, and the State has prom- 
ised the necessary funds, so that it is 
expected that we will have a respect- 
able home within the next six or eight 
months. 

Various occupations are well repre- 
sented in the company. Of course auto- 
mobile mechanics predominate, with De- 
troit the home of that industry. Next 
to that, we have lawyers and law stu- 
dents, rather a contrast. After that, 
we find students (assorted), policemen, 
firemen, postal employees, and about 
anything that could be asked for. 

Other activities within the company 
have not been followed to any great ex- 
tent. A boxing team, with Private First 
Class Neilan the physical instructor. 
Corporal Sauls, Privates Collins, Gren- 
del, and Quinlan push leather a lot. 
Sergeant Rogalski organized a basket 
ball team, which has so far a perfect 
record. It has not won a game. That 
was not the fault of the team so much 
as the lack of reserves. The same men 
would have to play the full game, so we 
will not blame them, but give them 
credit for the effort. 

Other specialist endeavors within the 
company have been on a strictly mili- 
tarv line. An automatic rifle class is 
held each Saturday afternoon by the 
Cc. O. On Sunday mornings, Second 
Lieutenant Gillis conducts an N. C. O. 
class for non-coms. and those working 
up. Sunday afternoons a class is held 
in company administration. Sergeant 
Rogalski (he of the 100 per cent score 
on the bayonet courts in 1926), with Ser- 
geant Brown conduct bayonet classes. 
Corporal Belcher, in charge of the store- 
room, with the aid of Corporal Over- 
man, Corporal Benson and Corporal 
Sauls, are recruit instructors. With the 
advent of good weather, details go to 
the Rifle Range at Ann Arbor, a dis- 
tance of 40 miles, on Saturday and Sun- 
day. Lieutenant Gillis is in charge of 
training, and Lieutenant Golds in charge 
of supplies, equipment and lockers. The 
Cc. O. manages to keep in touch with the 
Naval Reserve Battalion, and for the 
Wednesday night instruction of the 
Naval Aviation, assists in the military 
instruction of that squadron. Having a 
small indoor pistol range, a pistol team 
has been started among the officials of 
the Hudson Motor Co., which meets on 
Tuesday evenings. They are develop- 
ing into boosters for the Corps, and aid 
by placing men in need of positions, so 
we almost run an employment office. 


302ND COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The 302nd Company is one of the old- 
est, if not the oldest, of the Marine 
Corps Reserve Companies. This com- 
pany was organized early in 1917, and 
re-organized shortly after the cessation 
of hostilities. The company, as a Naval 
Militia unit of the State of New York, 
with all its members enrolled in the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve, has continued as an 
active Reserve and Militia unit to the 
present date. Previous to the beginning 
of the Quantico encampments, the com- 
pany performed annual tours of duty 
either at the Rifle Range, Wakefield, 
Mass., or on board ship with the Naval 
Battalion with which it is connected. 
This company has always specialized in 
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Captain H. D. Shannon, Inspector-Instructor, and Ist Lieutenant Edward F. Doyle, 
Commanding Officer 302nd Co., with Klemfuss Rifle Marksmanship Cup won at 
Quantico last year. 


small arms work, and is the 1927 winner 
of the Klemfuss Inc., Rifle Marksman- 
ship Trophy, and the Josephthal Indoor 
Rifle Marksmanship Cup. 

First Lieutenant Edward F. Doyle, 
U. S. M. C. R., is the Commanding Offi- 
cer, and Second Lieutenant Malcolm B. 
Galbreath, Volunteer Marine Corps Re- 
serve, of Webster, N. Y., was recently 
assigned for duty. Captain H. D. Shan- 
non, U. S. M. C., Officer in Charge, Re- 
cruiting District of Pittsburgh, is the 
Inspector-Instructor, and visits Roches- 
ter once a month for that purpose. 
Drills are held every Tuesday evening, 
and are of two hours duration, with an 
additional half hour of non-commis- 
sioned officers’ school. Well attended 
classes are held every Friday night for 
those members of the company who de- 
sire training in special subjects. The 
company is attached to the Third Bat- 
talion, New York Naval Militia, and is 


unusually fortunate in having excellent 
quarters in the Rochester State Armory, 
consisting of office space, locker room, 
company room and storeroom. 

This company has participated in a 
number of important ceremonies and 
functions with local units of the New 
York National Guard and Naval Militia. 
Last fall a number of the men repre- 
senting the company acted as a Marine 
Detachment aboard the USS-C No. 433, 
the training ship of the local Naval Re- 
serve Battalion, on a cruise to Toronto, 
Canada, as guests of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment on the occasion of the Canadian 
National Exhibition. Members of the 
company performed the same duties a 
few weeks later for a trip to Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada, as guests of the city 
officials for a sort of “good will’ visit. 
We believe these two cruises represent 
the first of their kind participated in by 
a Marine Reserve Organization. 


Corps Reserve: 


they were discharged. 


their opportunities. 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE COURSES OPEN TO RESERVES 


The following is reprinted for the information of members of the Marine 


1. Members of uniformed, organized reserve companies may enroll for 
any of the courses in the curriculum of the Marine Corps Institute. 


2. Members of Class IV (a), Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, may complete 
courses in which they had enrolled while in active service. 


3. Members of Class VI, Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve, may complete 
courses in which they had enrolled while in active service. 


4. Members of Class III, Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, may finish courses 
in which they had enrolled while in active service; provided that, they were 
active students and had submitted one lesson during the month in which 


Reservists who fulfill the above conditions may receive instruction from 
the Marine Corps Institute free of charge, and are urged to take advantage of 
Address all communications on this subject to: The 
Director, Marine Corps Institute, Washington, D. C. 
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34TH COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The 304th Company is a comparatively 
young organization in the Marine Corps 
Reserve. While authority for organiz- 
ing the company was granted in the lat- 
ter part of 1926, it was not recruited 
to a drill pay strength until shortly be- 
fore leaving for Quantico last summer. 
In spite of the percentage of recruits in 
the ranks, a very creditable showing was 
made during this active training period. 

This company is a part of the Second 
Battalion, Naval Militia, State of New 
York, with headquarters at the Naval 
Armory, foot of 52nd Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. In addition to being members of 
the Marine Corps Reserve, all men are 
required to enlist in and all officers qual- 
ify for commission in the Naval Militia. 
The facilities for carrying out Infantry 
training at the Naval Armory, during 
the Winter months, are excellent. Among 
the few advantages are a spacious drill 
floor, company room, ample locker space 
and an indoor range. Aside from the 
professional aspect, there are such social 
and athletic attractions as basket ball, 
handball and tennis courts, indoor track 
and swimming pool. Lest we be too 
much envied by the less fortunate Re- 
serve Companies, we must admit one 
flaw to the otherwise perfect setting. 
The Armory is located about 100 miles 
from nowhere and with a few exceptions 
the men live too far away to get down 
except on drill nights and on these occa- 
sions are too busy to take advantage of 
these facilities. 

Through the year, the Company takes 
part in all inspections, reviews and pa- 
rades held by the Naval Militia. As 
these ceremonies are held frequently 
and, as a rule, fall on other than a pre- 
seribed drill night, excellent training is 
obtained in these duties. It may be said 
that the Marine Company has made a 
very creditable showing on all such oc- 
casions. During the month of June, an 
opportunity will be afforded to fire for 
record at the National Guard range lo- 
cated at Peekskill, N. Y. While this 
duty will, unfortunately, fall in the mid- 
dle of the week, we expect to send suffi- 
cient representation to bring home the 
bacon. 

Excellent progress has been made 
since the first of the year in general or- 
ganization and training. Additional 
commissioned personnel, consisting of 
2nd Lieut. Milton V. O’Connell as Com- 
pany Officer and 2nd Lieut. Mark Kess- 
nich as a Volunteer Officer, has been a 
great assistance in carrying out a defi- 
nite training program. The Company 
has been extremely fortunate in having 
a nucleus of highly efficient non-commis- 
sioned officers, many of whom are old 
Marines. The great majority of en- 
listed personnel have played the game 
ina highly satisfactory manner. Many 
members of the Company have main- 
tained a 100 per cent attendance record 
for over a year and to their untiring ef- 
fort much is due. 

_ At the present time, we are all think 
Ing in terms of Quantico. We look for- 
ward to renewing acquaintances with 
our brothers in the Reserve and Regular 
Service. We have carefully noted sev- 
eral recent copies of the Reservist and 
can assure those Companies which seem 
to feel that they have all the honors “in 
the bag” that they won’t take the effi- 
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manding Officer. 


ciency guidon home without a struggle. 

We do not intend to start bragging 
at this late date but if any other outfit 
takes the 304th into camp they will just 
be so good that we will not hesitate to 
raise our voices in acclaim when the 
trophies are presented. 

The 304th Company may not properly 
claim a share in the famous slogan of 
the Regulars “First to Fight” but do lay 
claim to sole right of “First to Know.” 
News reaches us that the old barracks 
at Quantico are coming down this year 
—we knew that within a few hours after 
reaching camp, over twelve months ago. 

Yours for a canvas camp, 

The 304th Company. 


Officers of 304th Co., Brooklyn. Left: Ist Lieutenant Frank V. McKinless, Jr., Com- 
Right: 2nd Lieutenant Milton V. O'Connell, Company Officer. 


RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING 

Orders are now being issued to the 
officers of the Marine Corps Reserve who 
will attend the two training camps to be 
held at Quantico this summer. The first 
camp, for Captains and First Lieuten- 
ants, will begin July 10. The second 
camp, for Second Lieutenants, will begin 
July 30. The Reserve Officers will be 
quartered in the Fifth Regiment Area 
in the same barracks used last year. 
Lt. Col. J. T. Buttrick, U. S. M. C., of 
the Marine Corps Schools, will be in 
charge.—A. & N. Journal. 


Group of non-commissioned officers, 304th Co., Brooklyn. 
Gy. Sgt. Houck; Cpls. Maloney, Dacey ,Barrett; Sgt. Lopez; and Ist Sgt. Ahearn. 
Kneeling, left to right: Cpls. Dean, Dempsey, Samuelson and Stenhouse. 


Standing, left to right: 
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SAN DIEGO DETACHMENT OF THE 
MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 
By F. R. Busch 

This detachment on May 16th, 1928, 
went on record with a total of 50 mem- 
bers up to and including that date. Our 
membership drive which ended that date 
brought us 14 new members. Another 
drive will be put on in a few weeks and 
it is hoped to land at least twice as 
many new members as the first drive. 

Our former Commandant Sergeant P. 
J. Moran, U. S. M. C., who is the or- 
derly for the Commandant of the lith 
Naval District resigned as Commandant 
of this Detachment on May 16th, 1928, 
and at our meeting held that night Mr. 
U. B. Schoonover was elected Command- 
ant of the San Diego Detachment after 
a close race with four other candidates. 

John H. Blake, who was the Captain 
of the winning team in the membership 
drive, was highly elated at coming out 
on the winning end and deserves a great 
deal of credit for the manner in which 
he and his team-mates went about se- 
curing new members for the Detach- 
ment. Galen F. Perry, who was the 
Captain of the losing team took his de- 
feat good-naturedly, but said to “watch 
his smoke at the next drive.” The los- 
ing team will furnish the winners with 
a luncheon at the Army and Navy Y. M. 
Cc. A. on Wednesday evening at 8:00 P. 
M., on May 30th, 1928. At our meeting 
on May 16, 20 members signed up to at- 
tend this luncheon and the Paymaster 
is getting out notices inviting all the 
members of this Detachment to advise 
him whether or not they will be able to 
attend this luncheon; that is, providing 
that they have the sum of 75 cents to 
pay for their chow. 

One of our members, “Tom” Sawyer, 
who handles the Leatherneck Magazine 
at his place of business, sold at least 
10 Leathernecks at this meeting and 
promises to sell more. in the future as 
our membership increases. 

Our new Commandant, U. B. Schoon- 
over, was highly pleased at being 
elected to the office of Commandant and 
promised to put forth every effort to 
put this Detachment over in great shape. 
Schoonover has been handling the work 
as Adjutant of this Detachment and I 
suppose he will appoint a new Adjutant 
at our next meeting on June 6th, 1928 
Schoonover is a live wire and has the 
true Marine Corps spirit and is on the 
lookout at all times for new members. 

Several of our new members who 
read over the last issue of The Leather- 
neck were greatly pleased with that is- 
sue; in fact you should have heard them 
“batting them out” about different 
“Buddies” whose names they ran across 
in that issue of The Leatherneck. 

The undersigned sent our letters and 
pamphlets on the Marine Corps League 


to at least 50 ex-Marines a few days 


ago and it is hoped that we will have a 
good many of them in our Detachment 
within the next few weeks. A publicity 
committee was appointed at our last 
meeting to get as much publicity in the 
papers as they possibly can for our or- 
ganization as we want our Detachment 
to be brought before the public; in this 
manner we will then be able to reach a 
great many ex-Marines whose addresses 
we do not have on file. 

The members of this Detachment 
think that the National Paymaster ought 
to get out a report and give the mem- 
bership standing of every Detachment 
in the League, and I am greatly in favor 
of this scheme as I believe that it will 
be an incentive for each and every De- 
tachment to get on their mark and try 
and be among the first 5 in the last of 
paid up members. 

Have been advised by several of the 
members of the Joseph Simmons Wilkes 
Detachment of Salt Lake City that they 
have had several “Dutch Lunches” in the 
last two months but I believe it would 
be a good idea for them to “get busy” 
and send in an article to The Leather- 
neck and let these other Detachments 
know just what they are doing. 

In our Detachment we have 10 mem- 
bers who are still in the Corps and serv- 
ing either at the Marine Corps Base 
here, or at the Naval Air Station, De- 
stroyer Base or on Recruiting Duty in 
this city and each and everyone has 
promised to do their part in getting our 
new members started off right. They 
are on the job and can give a good talk 
on the Marine Corps League to prospec- 
tive members. 

Will ring off now but will be with you 
again for a new article for The Leather- 
neck after our next meeting on June 6, 
1928. The Chamber of Commerce, !o- 
cated at 2nd and Broadway, San Diego, 
Calif., have given us permission to use 
one of their many rooms to hold our 
meetings in. We hold our meetings at 
8:00 P. M., on the Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days of each month. 

THE MARINE CORPS LEAGUE. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

At a preliminary meeting of the Ma- 
rine Corps League in this city, the fol- 
lowing measures were adopted: That the 
Little Rock Chapter of the Marine Corps 
League shall be known as: “The Harrv 
Thomas Lyon Chapter of the Marine 
Corps League.” Harry Lyon was a Lit- 
tle Rock boy who prior to the great war 
enlisted in the Marines and served with 
the Marine Detachment, U. S. S. Wyo- 
ming, U. S. S. New Hampshire, Bar- 
racks Det., Quantico, Va., where he be- 
came a member of the 49th Company, 
5th Regiment. Transferred to France, 
June 27, 1917, and finally killed in ac- 
tion on June 6th, 1918. Lyon was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre. His name 


was taken from a score submitted to the 
meeting as being more fitted to repre. 
sent the Marine Corps League in this 
city. 

The members further decided that 
they will have an active branch of the 
Marine Corps League, and that al! char. 
ter members will take an active inter- 
est in searching out the many ex-Ma- 
rines in this vicinity, all of whom will 
be invited to become affiliated with the 
League. The following officers were 
elected: Robert W. Chrisp, Commandant; 
he served in Haiti and is at present 
lawyer in this city. Mr. Chrisp has 
taken an active interest in the League 
and all members look forward to a suc. 
cessful leadership. Thomas A. Blake- 
ney, Vice-Commandant; F. L. Sherman, 
Paymaster; Laurence E. Westerdahl, 
Judge Advocate; Jessie Hammett, Ad- 
jutant; T. M. Stephenson, Sergeant at 
Arms. A few of the officers are pro- 
tem (Names not mentioned) until those 
elected can be heard from. Members: 
Arthur L. Lipscomb, saw service with 
the China Relief Expedition. Maxwell 
Lyons, 5th Regt., overseas. Thomas W. 
Vaughn, A. E. F., France. E. G. Den- 
ham, Cuba, France. William C. Brown, 
Fifth Regiment, U. S. M. C., wounded ia 
action. 

It is believed a worthwhile Marine 
Corps League can be formed in this city 
and with the enthusiasm shown by the 
Commandant and the members, there is 
no doubt that in a short time we will 
boast a record membership in propor- 
tion to our population, as this State has 
been well represented in the Marine 
Corps. The members attach a great 
deal of importance to the election of Mr. 
Robert W. ‘Chrisp as Commandant and 
Thomas A. Blakeney, as Vice-Command- 
ant. We believe this is the first chapter 
of the League to be formed in the State 
of Arkansas. 


BROOKLYN DETACHMENT 

Brooklyn Detachment, Marine Corps 
League, is well upon its way to becom- 
ing a star unit in the popular organi- 
zation. It started two months ago with 
seventeen former members of the Ma- 
rine Corps Company, 2nd Battalion, N. 
M., N. Y. These men, with their charae- 
teristic loyalty to the U. S. M. C., went 
after their comrades, and last month’s 
report showed six additional names om 
the roster. There is no special recruit 
ing committee, because every league 
member has promised the Commandant 
of the Detachment that he will round 
up eligibles for the young and promis 
ing outfit. 

This detachment was fortunate in ob- 
taining the use of the Borough Hall for 
its meetings. The building, which com 
tains the offices of the City Officials ™ 
the Borough of Brooklyn, is situated 
very conveniently to all transportation 
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lines. This will be an important factor 
in seeking recruits. At present the 
members come from three boroughs; 


Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond. 
Another convenience considered when 
organizing was the holding of meetings 
monthly. The Commandant being very 
much interested in the Marine Corps 
Reserves, also recruits for the latter or- 
ganization, and arranged that too much 
of the already limited spare time would 
not be taken from the men. Once a 
month for the League, but it must be 
a good meeting. The few meetings al- 
ready held have been of the 100 per cent 
type, and the prospects of large meet- 
ings are very good. After the official 
business, the men enjoy the pleasant 
surroundings with a smoke and old-time 
chat. Many pleasant incidents of years 
in service are talked over. Any Marine 
eligible for membership will be made 
welcome on the second Thursday night 
of each month. In what better way could 
one night per month be spent than with 
real Marines, real patriots, and real 
friends. 


RICHLAND DETACHMENT NEWS 
By H. A. Conge 

Our last meeting came to order at 
7:00 P. M. sharp on the evening of 
June 4th with 21 members present. 
Three new members were brought in by 
Thomas Crabbe from Ashland, Ohio, and 
best wishes for more men from Ashland. 
Crabbe had previously been the only 
member from Ashland, and the trip 14 
miles distance had been rather lonesome. 
Now it will be different, and Crabbe has 
been working on a few other ex-Marines 
for membership. As far as the writer 
can recall Crabbe is the only member 
of the Detachment who holds a Navy 
Cross for service during the “Big Push.” 
To get back to the meeting! We ad- 
journed at 8:30, and motored to the office 
of the East Side Coal Company, which 
was placed at our disposal by W. H. 
Zeigler, our first Commandant of the 
Detachment. A big supper waited for 
all, and plenty of refreshments. None 
of the members, other than a committee 
of four, expected the supper and the re- 
sults were satisfactory. Through Walter 
H. Zeigler and Wm. F. Untiet, we were 
able to land the contract for the Cronin 
Shows to appear at the Fairgrounds dur- 
ing the week of June 11th. Judging 
from the advertising matter already dis- 
tributed around town, the “Marines 
Spring Festival,” as it has been named, 
should prove a huge success. Members 
of the Marine Corps Reserve were in- 
vited to help the Detachment at the 
Fairgrounds, and five have volunteered 
their services. 

_ Memorial Day activities brought out 
24 ex-Marines and five members of the 
Reserve. All in all we made a good 
showing. A discussion came up regard- 
ng a suitable set uniform for parades, 
te. Here is one that all seemed to 
agree on: The old style service blue 
blouse without collar ornaments, or the 
slit tail, white duck trousers, and the 
regular League red caps. An open col- 
lar was also suggested, but it is believed 
that the Quartermaster may have on 
tand a number of the old style blouses, 
Which could be purchased at a reason- 
ae price. Would like to hear some 
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comments on this matter from the other 
Detachments. 

None of the members have heard from 
our past Paymaster E. F. Baxter, and 
we hope that when he reads this issue 
of “The Leatherneck,” he will drop us 
a line. Our best wishes go to him, and 
also success in his new enterprise. 

That’s the dope from this Detachment, 
and I hope (also with the Detachment) 
that we may have more news next time. 


CHICAGO FORMS MARINE CORPS 
LEAGUE DETACHMENT 

May 31st will long be remembered as 
a red letter evening, for it marks a new 
era for Marine Corps activities in Chi- 
cago. 

Colonel George C. Reid, U. S. M. C., 
Officer in Charge, Central Recruiting 
Division, sent out a call to all ex-Ma- 
rines in Chicago to assemble at Frater- 
nity Hall, 19 W. Adams St., this city, 
for the purpose of forming the Marine 
Corps League. 

As Colonel Reid took the rostrum to 
explain the purpose of the meeting, 
there were over 40 Marines and ex-Ma- 
rines present, among them Major Ed- 
mond H. Morse, Commanding Officer, 
9th Reserve Regiment, and Captain 
Walter H. Sitz, Officer in Charge of the 
local Marine Recruiting Station. 

Colonel Reid was unanimously elected 
temporary chairman.of the meeting, and 
made a talk, reading from the pamphlet 
issued by National Headquarters of the 
League, explaining its purpose, by-laws 
and constitution; and answering all prac- 
tical questions pertaining to the organi- 
zation of a detachment. 

A recess was called by the Chairman 
for the purpose of taking the names of 
those present, but so much enthusiasm 
had been created that all present 
pledged themselves to join. Over 30 
members paid their national dues of 
$1.50 for membership, and the Marine 
Corps button to Quartermaster Sergeant 
Richard J. Stone, who was later elected 
Paymaster. 

The meeting was then called to order, 
and the following named officers were 
elected to hold temporary office until 
the members could get better acquainted 
and elect permanent officers: Pau! Rath- 
fon, Commandant; Reginald N. Ger- 
many, Vice-Commandant; Harry P. Hut- 
ton, Junior Vice-Commandant; Daniel C. 
Sweeney, Judge Advocate; Albert P. 
Stephan, Sergeant-At-Arms; G. A. Me- 
Mahan, Chief-of-Staff; Richard J. Stone, 
Paymaster; Preston M. Green, Adjutant, 
and Floyd M. Carothers, Chaplain. 

Quartermaster Sergeant Richard J. 
Stone, attached to Division Headquar- 
ters was elected to the important job 
of taking care of all funds, and Corporal 
Preston M. Greene, attached to Reserve 
Headquarters, was elected Adjutant. 

The next meeting was set for. June 
15th, at a place to be selected later, and 
the actual Detachment will be organized, 
including a name. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:15 P. M., 
and a fine time was had by all. 


WORCESTER, MASS., DETACHMENT 

The activities of the Worcester De- 
tachment are going along at about the 
regular pace. On May 10th this detach- 
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ment had a special meeting in charge of 
Commandant John G. Kapowich. Plans 
were completed for Memorial Day, and 
for the theatre party—and ladies’ night. 
After the meeting moving pictures of 
“The Marine in China,” “The Wings of 
the Navy” and a comedy were shown. 


On May 15th this detachment had a 
ladies’ night in the form of a theatre 
party and dinner-dance. At the Poli’s 
Palace Theatre (Worcester’s new mil- 
lion dollar theatre) it was Marines’ 
night. The manager of the house put 
on a few acts that appealed to ex-serv- 
ice men. A section of the theatre was 
reserved for us. The detachment got 
some good publicity. After the show the 
members and their lady friends went to 
Sherer’s Restaurant where an “after- 
theatre chicken dinner” was served. Dur 
ing the dinner and until after midnight 
there was dancing. The ladies think 
that the detachment should have more 
“ladies’ nights” and fewer stag parties. 
That question will be decided by the 
members, fortunately. No doubt we will 
have annual ladies’ night. 


On Memorial Day this detachment fell 
out for the parade and attended exer- 
cises on the City Hall Common. After 
the exercises the members were detailed 
to attend the different cemeteries for the 
purpose of placing a league marker on 
the graves of our comrades. A pot of 
flowers, specially designed for us, with 
the Marine emblem, was placed on each 
grave. Some of the members called at 
the homes of the families and took them 
to the cemeteries in their cars. Merton 
C. Lowe was in charge of the Memorial 
Day activities and worked hard and long. 
This is the first year that we have done 
anything along this line and it took a 
great deal of his time in finding the 
graves, making sure that they were ex- 
Marines, ete. Sgts. Ganzel and Hutchin- 
son, recruiters, are getting in men for 
class 6. The writer understands that 
there are about 125 now enlisted and 
some 8 or 10 more standing by. Most 
of these men want to ship in an active 
company. The other day I walked into 
the Recruiting Office and found several 
Class 6 men arguing the advantages of 
having a company formed here just in 
time so that they could go to Quantico 
for their first training. Some thought 
that this would be a good way to get the 
company organized. Upon their return 
they would be whipped into fair shape 
and given a good start for the winter. 
Maybe this would be a good idea. 

Regarding our 1928 dues, which at the 
present time is small, will say that a 
committee is about to start a member- 
ship drive. This committee plans to get 
over 125 members before July 15. On 
that night we will have a get-together 
in the form of a “New Members Night” 
and give them a special welcome. No 
doubt this will be music to Paymaster 
Beeg’s ears. 

Some time before the end of the month 
we are planning to have a rifle shoot at 
the State Range. The rifle range is just 
outside of the City of Worcester and can 
be used by us any time as a Veterans’ 
organization or active company. If we 
should ever get an active company this 
range will be a great asset to us here 
in Worcester. It is a wonderful range. 


Continued on page 46 
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THE LEATHERNECK 


THE BROADCAST 


Wherein The Leatherneck Publishes News From All Posts 


STATION: U. S. MARINES, 95 WELL- 
INGTON ROAD, T:ENTSIN, CHINA 
18,000 MILES FROM HOME 


“The Cannoneers Have Hairy Ears But 
Not The Engineers” 


By A. P. Maltz 
ELLO Everybody: This being the 
only Engineer Company in the Ma- 
rine Corps, we thought that it would 
just about be time to break into print. 
We were the first unit to arrive in this 
great big city of 
Tientsin, and the other 
side of the world 
hasn’t even as much as 
heard from us, so we 
will declare ourselves. 
For our Command- 
ing Officer we have 
Captain Frederick M. 
Howard, and from 
what we see here all 
the boys like him. He 
is assisted by Ist Lieu- 
tenant William J. Liv- 
ingston, our Mainte- 
nance officer and Chief 
Executive; Ist Lieuten- 
ant Clarence R. Wal- 
lace, our Efficiency Offi- 
cer and Mess Officer; 
ist Lieutenant Louis 
E. Marie, Jr., who just 
arrived from the States 
a week ago and whose 
duties are not yet 
known to us; and last 
we have 2nd Lieuten- 
ant E. J. Trumble. 
That completes our 
staff of officers, who U 
are all “Ding How” P 
and well liked by the 
men. 
First Sergeant Frank Martz runs the 
office, with an iron hand, “hugh,” and is 
assisted by his able assistants Corporal 
Albert P. Maltz, assistant to the First 
Sergeant and Chief Clerk; Corporal 
Charles E. Rittenhouse, Maintenance 
Clerk, Assistant to the Chief Clerk, who 
is assistant to the Ist Sergeant; Cor- 
poral Joseph A. Bareach, Drafting C lerk, 
assistant to the assisting chief clerk, 
who is assistant to the chief clerk and 
who is assistant to the Ist Sergeant. 
Private Arthur J. Maurer, who uses 
slickem on his hair, is the assistant to 
Private First Class Wilson, who is as- 
sistant to the assistant of the assistant 
chief clerk, who is assistant to the as- 
sistant chief clerk, etc. What an office 
force! “Charlie” was promoted from 
Private to Private First Class; then the 
next month took the other fatal step 
to Corporal. Good going, “Chuck”; at 
that rate you'll soon be where you won’t 
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have to make out any more allotments. 
(No harm intended.) 

We are now preparing for an inspec- 
tion by the Commanding General, and 
we're going to look our best. Although 
we don’t get to drill as much as some 
of these high “falutin” line companies, 
we always show up well in the parades. 
We're the “blokes” that keep the 3rd 
Brigade in good billets; we do everything 
from building Truck bodies to putting 
out Standard Oil Fires. Of course, the 
rest of the Brigade assisted us in the 
latter. 


How do we like China? Well, some 


S. Marines on a sightseeing trip under the auspices of the Legation 


Guard Y. M. C. A., Pekin, China 
like it very much, others not so much. 
We can enjoy ourselves here in the sum- 
mer. We play baseball, volley ball, and 
tennis. In the evening there are always 
the parks, and that’s where the romantic 
boys, “Moon Mullin” and “Orator 
Bryant,” journey. When you read this 
I won't be here, but I have an idea of 
what your thoughts will be, so I'll say 
it now—“Same to you.” 

Master Technical Sergeant Johnson is 
in charge of the plumbers. Staff Ser- 
geant Fullerton, who claims he bowled 
257 on the Sino-American Alleys, and 
after checking up made only 215, is in 
charge of the carpenters. That’s all 
right slick, I won’t tell any one else, and 
besides 215 is a good score. Sergeant 
Al Borek is our Property Sergeant, and 
the only English he speaks when any of 
the boys ask him for anything is either 
“No have got” or “No can do.” Ser- 
geant Kendall and Corporal McNally are 


the two best tinsmiths we have, for they 
are the only two. Never mind, “Mike”: 
hold your temper in check. 

Our strong Baseball Nine lost its first 
game to the powerful M. P. nine, by the 
close score of 14 to nil. The M. P’S, 
made 2 hits, 14 runs, and 0 errors. En- 
gineers made 0 runs, and 14 errors. We 
play the second game with the same out- 
fit tomorrow, and are going to trim them 
this time. Our stellar pitcher was on 
the restriction list but expects to get 
out for tomorrow’s game. If we could 
get the following men playing the in- 
field, we could perhaps trim any team in 
Tientsin: Domzalski, 
Ist Base; Robinson, 
2nd Base; Martz, Short- 
stop; Seyfert, 3rd Base. 
But we can’t coax them 
out, so we have to 
make the best of things 
with our amateurs. 

Corporal Joe Pytlik, 
the pride of Milwau- 
kee, is in charge of the 
“Spark chasers.” The 
pride of Caniff Street, 
Hamtramk, Detroit, 
Michigan, Private John 
Domzalski, is our Mess 
Sergeant. Every conm- 
pany has one or two 
men who are Sex ap- 
peal personified; in 
this company they are 
“Herb” Caulkins, who 
is taking up Ballet 
Dancing and who inci- 
dentally happens to be 
our No. 1 Mah Jong 
player, although Jim 
Haley is running him a 
close second. We don't 
think that he’ll catch 
our “Herb.” Cooper 
and Malarik comprise 
our pool champions. 
Either one could run three or four with- 
out any trouble at all. We also have 
some real good entertainers: “Torres,” 
our Tango dancer, and Privates Ferdi- 
nand and Lane, our eccentric dancers, 
are the pride of this Brigade. 

Oh, yes, we have some of those musics 
you read about, too. Wehinger, we all 
know, tries real hard, but you just can’t 
get there Cecil old boy. Try mess duty 
on your next cruise. 

The Officers and enlisted personnel of 
this company extend their deepest sym 
pathy to Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell, parents 
of the late Gilbert W. Maxwell, whose 
duties in this company were of the best. 
We feel that his absence in our outfit 
can never be replaced. 

Well, Gyrenes, we have said enough 
for this time, so are signing off, but will 
let you hear from us again in the nea! 
future. 
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RESULTS IN WESTERN RIFLE 
COMPETITION MATCHES 


Completed at San Diego May 18, 1928 


Corporal Victor Hessler of San Diego 
won the individual gold medal; Private 
First Class Noble McK. Dodge of San 
Diego, and Gunnery Sergeant Lawrence 
E. Cunningham of Pearl Harbor won 
silver medals; Gunnery Sergeant Henry 
Morf of San Diego, Sergeant Harvey B., 
King of Mare Island, and Private Law- 
rence I. Morlan of Bremerton won 
bronze medals. 

The distinguished marksmen who took 
part in the matches 
took places as fol- 


lows: Sergt. Rob- 
ert L. Jennings, 
fourth; Cpl. Alva 


C. Watson, fifth; a 
and Sergeant Paul 
W. Lahme, sixth. 
In the _ pistol 
matches Sgt. Paul 
W. Lahme of Mare 
Island won the 
gold medal; Pri- 
vate George L. 
Jacobsen of San 
Diego the silver 
medal; Private 
First Class Doren 
H. Fletcher and 
Private Clyde W. 
Mumford, both of 
Pearl Harbor, won 
bronze medals. Re- 
sults and scores 
were as follows: 


| 
Western Division | 
Rifle Competitions 
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Diego, 454; Cpl. Samuel L. Slocum of 
Pearl Harbor, 452; Sgt. Herschel H. 
Stout of Mare Island, 452; Pvt. Law- 
rence L. Morlan of Bremerton, 446; Cpl. 
Neil B. Walker of Bremerton, 426; Cpl. 
Albert LeR. Jenson of San Diego, 413; 
Capt. Willett Elmore of Pearl Harbor, 
403; 2nd Lt. William A. Hamilton, Jr., of 
Mare Island, 393. 


San Diego Trophy Team Match 


Set. Robert L. Jennings, 380; Pvt. 1st 
Cl. Noble McK. Dodge, 377; Cpl. Alva C. 
Watson, 374; Cpl. Victor Hessler, 371. 


Pearl Harbor Team Total........ 1489 
Mare Island Team Total......... 1486 
Bremerton Team Total........... 1463 
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Marines once more distinguishing them- 
selves. Thousands of Boy Scouts cheered 
the Devil Dog’s band. 


NOTES FROM THE MARINE DE- 
TACHMENT, U. S. S. TEXAS 
By B. F. Hearn, Jr. 


Well, Gang, Clark promised to see you 
in Honolulu, but it looks as if he has 
left the job to me. As we were steam- 
ing into San Diego, orders came through 
to transfer Cpl. Clark to the Base there 
for examination prior to transfer to the 
candidates school for commission. While 
we are on that subject let me take this 
opportunity on behalf of the entire De- 
tachment to wish 
him every success. 
His place as Com- 
pany Clown has 
been filled by Kol- 
bert, and Charlie 
sure knows how to 
issue a nasty growl. 

Gunnery Sergt. 
Dougherty decided 
to take a much 
needed rest during 
our stay on the 
West Coast, and 
arrived home just 
in time to help 
eatch his twenty- 
one-year old 
brother and put 
some clothes on 
him for a birthday 
present. 

Corporal R e n- 
strom has decided 
to stay aboard 
with us a little 
longer, this being 
the best ship in the 


Hessler, of San tended his cruise 
og RP Rasy WHY DON’T THEY WALK AROUND AND GET THERE WITH LESS EFFORT? for “3 more 
cl. } McK. pa years, and as an 
Dodge, of San But this is only part of the “Andy over” training at the recruit depot, San, Diego. excuse for eating 


Diego, 761; Gy. 
Sgt. Lawrence E. 
Cunningham, of Pearl Harbor, 758; Gy. 
Sgt. Henry Morf of San Diego, 753; Sgt. 
Harvey R. King of Mare Island, 749; Pvt. 
Lawrence L. Morlan of Bremerton, 746; 
Pvt. George L. Jacobsen of San Diego, 
745; Private Chester G. Green of Pearl 
Harbor, 743; Cpl. Mark E. Tyson of San 
Diego, 743; Cpl. Albert LeR. Jenson of 
San Diego, 737; Cpl. Neil B. Walker of 
Bremerton, 737; Capt. Willett Elmore of 
Pearl Harbor, 735; Sgt. Harry Weston 
of Pearl Harbor, 732; Sgt. Donald W. 
Swanson of Mare Island, 730; Capt. Wil- 
liam F. Becker of Bremerton, 730; Cpl. 
Orla E. Miller of Pearl Harbor, 730; 
Pvt. Roy A. Behymer of San Diego, 729; 
Cpl. Thomas G. Owens of Mare Island, 
722; Sgt. William E. Mitchell of Mare 
Island, 722; Cpl. Ira Davidson of Pearl 
Harbor, 719; Sgt. Michael P. Sweeney of 
Pearl Harbor, 710; Pvt. 1st cl. Allen Ad- 
kinson of Bremerton, 697. 

Western Division Pistol Matches 

Sgt. Paul W. Lahme of Mare Island, 
484; Pvt. George L. Jacobsen of San 
Diego, 482; Pvt. 1st cl. Loren H. Fletch- 
er of Pearl Harbor, 480; Pvt. Clyde W. 
Mumford of Pearl Harbor, 466; Cpl. 


Charles E. Morley of San Diego, 462; 
Ch. Marine Gnr. Ludolf F. Jensen of San 
Diego, 461; Pvt. August Larson of San 


Fine practice for hoisting each other out of mudholes in Nicaragua 


SAN DIEGO NOTES 
By Kitty Clyde 


The Marine Corps, San Diego, Calif., 
was host to the Spanish War Veterans, 
who are holding a re-union in the Bay 
City. The beautiful Spanish buildings 
at the Base were in dress array; and 
the lawn, like a spacious carpet spread- 
ing its inviting welcome, was a glorious 
picture in the California sunshine. It 
was soul-stirring to see the “Vets” 
cheering the boys. 

The Marine Band played a concert on 
the green, and was wildly applauded for 
the appropriate program, especially se- 
lected by “War Horse Arnold” to please 
the “Old Vets.” 

A few days later this organization 
acted as reception escort at Union Sta- 
tion on the arrival of Gen. Hunter Lig- 
gett, leader of the American Legion in 
California, and himself a fine soldier, 
having commanded many men in the 
World War. 

Governor C. C. Young of California, 
who was in town this week to dedicate 
the “Boy Scouts Indian Village” at Bal- 
boa Park, accorded special praise to our 
snappy organization, after hearing a 
splendid concert at this gala event—the 


with the govern- 
ment he said, 
“There ain’t nobody but poets that can 
live on Love alone.” 

Half of the Detachment has just re- 
turned from the Rifle Range at Pearl 
Harbor, where we fired for annual quali- 
fication. Out of the forty-five that just 
returned, eighteen were qualified as 
“Expert,” twenty as “Sharp-shooters,” 
and the rest “Marksmen.” There is still 
another bunch to fire this week, so we 
will save the final score until the next 
issue. 

The Detachment wish to thank the 
Officers and men of the Marine Barracks, 
Pearl Harbor, for the use of the Range, 
and the hospitality shown during our so- 
journ there. Every minute was enjoyed 
there—even the Kangaroo Court that 
was held under the direction of His 
Royal Highness Kerlin W. Ryan, who 
displayed the dignity of his position as 
Ruler Supreme with a whisk broom that 
now adorns his upper lip. 

We feel sure that Newkirk may some- 
day make a successful defense counsel, 
but, unfortunately, his splendid speel 
was utterly ignored by the worthy jury 
presiding over his case, and everyone 
present knows Peters was the Royal Po- 
liceman that carried the “Shiek” bodily 
to the beach and unloaded his garbage 
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Six 
in the thing waters of the vast Pa- 
cific Yes, sure; clothes and all. 


Bobbie Upton, the dashing Mess Cook 
from Georgia, sure knew his spuds when 
acting as counsel for the accused. The 
court reached the climax of the occasion 
when Bobbie bellowed forth like a “Plow 
Boy” objecting to giving Everhart credit 
for having the largest nose in the De- 
tachment and recommending Aschwan- 
den for the honors. 

Much credit goes to Captain T. E. 
Kendrick, and First Sergeant H. O. Ras- 
mussen for their untiring efforts to qual- 
ify everyone on the range; also for the 
recreation that was available during our 
stay there. 

And to say a word about the Ship’s 
Dance while in Honolulu. Was it a suc- 
cess? Well we will say so. Plenty of 
punch, the best orchestra in Honolulu, 
and all the pretty girls attended and 
agreed that it was the best ever. 

Well, fellows, it is getting late now, 
so I must bid you goodbye—drop in for 
tea sometime aboard the best ship in the 
Navy, and we will furnish the Cups and 
Saucers. 


STATION “AIRS” BROADCASTING 
Ist Sgt. 1. Schneider at the “Mike” 


Good evening everybody! Before an 
admiring throng of 10,000, including dis- 
tinguished on-lookers representing all of 
official Washington covering the grounds 
around the Naval Air Station, the War 
College grounds, and the Haines Point 
terminus, Major Charles A. Lutz, U. S. 
Marine Corps, our Commanding Officer, 
carved his way to two victories Satur 
day, May 19th, in the Curtiss Marine 
Trophy race for seaplanes at the Ana- 
costia Naval Air Station, winning the 
Curtiss Trophy for flying the 100 mile 
course in the shortest time, and the cup 
of Assistant Secretary of the Navy War- 
ner for best speed on specified perform 
ance of his plane. 

In his “Blue Nose” Curti¢ Hawk, our 
flying Major flew the 100 miles at an 
average speed of 157.56 miles per hour, 
and at no time during the race did he 
fly under 157 miles. The Major cov- 
ered the distance in 38 minutes, 4.2 sec- 
onds, thus attaining a speed of 2.60 
miles better than the listed official speed 
for a Hawk. 

By virtue of leading ‘the fighting 
plane group, Major Lutz added a third 
prize to his record, being awarded one 
of the five gold wrist watches presented 
by the Washington Evening Star for 
winners in the five classes represented 
in the race. 

Lieut. Commander A. C. Miles, a Navy 
contestant, finished second, doing 154.1% 
miles with an elapsed time of 38 minutes, 
56.2 seconds, and Captain Harold C 
Major, a Marine pilot on duty at the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, finished third, 
striking a speed of 151.72 miles per hou: 
with an elapsed time of 39 minutes, 32.5 
seconds. 


The three prize winners in the pur 
suit group flew the same type plane, a 
single-seater Curtiss Hawk. 

First Lieutenant Horace C. Busbey, 
U. S. Marine Corps, our Adjutant, was 
entered in the amphibian race, and was 
forced down after the third lap. This 
race was won by Lieutenant (jg) B. E. 
Grow, U. S. N., who struck a speed of 
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116.90 with an elapsed time of 51 min- 
utes, 20 seconds. He flew an OL-6 plane 
powered with an inverted Packard en- 
gine. Lieutenant Busbey flew our OL-2 
powered with an inverted Liberty en- 
gine. 

Others who led in their respective 
groups were the following: Observation 
planes: Lieut. Commander W. K. Har- 
rell, U. S. N., in an O2U, who covered 
the distance in 149.61. miles per hour; 
Torpedo and bombing planes, Lieut. D. 
V. Gallery, U. S. N., flying a T3M-2, 
flying the course at an average of 105.62 
miles; and Training planes, Lieut. W. G. 
Tomlinson, U. S. N., of the Anacostia 
Air Station, led in an NY plane, having 
a mileage of 92.38. 

Secretary of the Navy Wilbur pre- 
sented the Curtis Trophy to Major Lutz, 
and congratulated him on his remark- 
able performance. Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Warner presented his cup 
to the Major, also the wrist watches to 
the winners in the five classes entered 
in the races. 

Captain Ford O. Rogers, U. S. Marine 
Corps, on duty in the Aviation Section, 
Headquarters Marine Corps, thrilled the 
colorful audience with his stunt per- 
formances in his Curtiss Hawk before 
and after the races. A _ perfect para- 
chute jump was made from a moving 
plane at a height of 1,500 feet by Avia- 
tion Chief Machinist Mate W. F. Scott, 
and Lieut. R. L. Johnson, U. N., fly- 
ing his plane over the water, dropped 
a smoke curtain on the greatest air show 
Washington had ever seen and the only 
contest of first magnitude scheduled for 
the Atlantic Coast this year. 

Lieutenant Horace D. Palmer, who 
with Lieut. Wm. R. Hughes as radio 
operator and relief pilot and Sergeant 
Dugald Steel as mechanic, successfully 
flew another Fokker to Nicaragua, has 
been detached to Headquarters, Marine 
Corps, and is now doing duty with the 
Panama Aerial Survey, as is also Lieut. 
Hayne D. Boyden. 
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Several officers have joined this sta- 
tion to receive instructions preliminary 
to their attendance at the next class at 
Pensacola. Several of the enlisted men 
also are receiving these preliminary in- 
structions. 

“Chick” Gunnels claims that his girl 
has already asked him to marry her. 
Being leap year it is the young lady’s 
prerogative, and we trust that “Chick” 
will see to it that we receive our invita- 
tion.- You Haitians of Observation 
Squadron Nine take particular notice. 

Under the auspices of the Baltimore 
Aero Club and the Maryland National 
Guard Air Corps, the Eighth Annual 
Baltimore Aero Show was held at Logan 
Field on Memorial Day. 

Although it was a military event, 
there were a great many visiting com- 
mercial and private planes on the field, 
and it was by far the largest airplane 
show held in Baltimore. 

Participating in the events of the day 
were National Guard units from Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and Maryland, Navy Pilots and 
planes from Anacostia, Marine pilots 
and planes from Brown Field, and Army 
pilots and planes from Langley Field, 
Bolling Field, and Phillips Field. 

Lieut. Sanderson of this station won 
first place in the high speed race, cover- 
ing the distance of 36 miles in 14 min- 
utes flat. Captain Ford O. Rogers, at- 
tached to the Aviation Section, Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, came in second 
five seconds later; and Major C. A. Lutz, 
our commanding officer and winner of 
the Curtis Trophy recently in Washing- 
ton, was third—one second behind. 

Lieut. Sanderson also took first place 
in the stunt contest, and Captain Rogers 
took second place in this event also. 
Master Technical Sergeant Belcher won 
third place. 

A relay race in three type of planes 
was won by the Navy entrants. The 
Marine team representing this station 
took second place. This team was com- 


Secretary Wilbur congratulates Major C. A. Lutz, U. S. M. C., on his capturing the 


Curtiss Trophy at the races held at Anacostia Naval Air Station May 19. 
(Wide World Photo.) 
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posed of Lieut. Busbey in an OL, Lieus. 
Brice flying a Curtis Hawk, and Ser- 


geant Pabst piloting an NY-1. 

The big banana war in Nicaragua 
seems to be at a stand-still, and we 
would appreciate hearing from Jordan, 
er some one of his colleagues as to 
what’s-what down there. Too, Humpy 
Harrison is laying down on the job, and 
we do want news from you Haitians. 
Until then, Good night, Everybody! 


SUBMARINE BASE, COCO SOLO, 
PANAMA 
By and 


There has been much to record since 
our last news item, so here goes the 
general news on the wire. The tour of 
foreign duty has been extended to two 
years for all enlisted men of the rank 
of sergeant and below in Nicaragua, and 
that order also affects the Coco Solio 
Detachment. Our plans for a Christmas 
in the States for this year has gone to 
Davy Jones’ locker. Instead we will 
spend our Christmas in the land of the 
ecocoanuts and bananas, where everything 
is done manana. 

Our rainy season was inaugurated on 
the 15th with full honors which was 
“mucho aqua.” SPORTS during the 
rainy season are all indoor, unless old 
Sol breaks forth with his beautiful rays 
and allows us to play a few innings of 
the national sport, baseball. During the 
rainy season we have to play indoor 
baseball and handball. Sunday, April 22, 
the Navy boxers, trained under “One- 
Punch” Baker, journeyed to France 
Field, the Army Air Station, to meet 
the doughboys from Fort Davis. Our 
representative from the Marine Bar- 
racks was “Kid” Wiley. This was 
Wiley’s first appearance in the ring, and 
he showed very good form and style. His 
bout was the opening feature of the 
program, fighting four three-minute 
rounds at 135 pounds. 


His opponent was “Swede” Olsen of 
Fort Davis. In the first round “Swede” 
opened up with successive wild punches 
that failed to hit their mark, and “Kid” 
Wiley landed several good blows to the 
face which were not easy to take. Olsen 
was staggered from the effects of these 
blows. The second round was “Kid” 
Wiley’s as well as the first. The ring of 
the bell for the third round found Olsen 
very groggy, and there seemed to be 
no more fight. In the first minute of the 
third round Olsen’s seconds threw in the 
towel for a technical knock-out. 

Young Wiley is scheduled to fight a 
bout the 20th of this month. We hope 
he will be much more seasoned and show 
the fans as good a fight as he did on the 
22nd. Some day this young lad may be 
the future champion of his class in the 
Marine Corps. The writer of this post 
will cover the future bouts of “Kid” 
Wiley and keep “The Leatherneck” in- 
formed. We have one Marine in the 
heavyweight class who is going through 
the ropes under the guidance of “One- 
Punch” Baker, who is chief master-at- 
arms for the Sub-Base. We expect to 
see this Marine develop into a good 
boxer, 

This is all the news of importance for 
this time, so we will now sign off until 
our next item. 


LIEUTENANT SCHILT, MARINE 
AVIATOR, RECEIVES THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR 


By First Sergeant I. Schneider 


Amidst a colorful and elaborate mili- 
tary ceremony with ranking Marine 
Corps and Navy officers present, First 
Lieut. Christian Frank Schilt, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps flying ace, hero of the pres- 
ent Nicaraguan campaign, on Saturday 
afternoon of June 9th received from the 
hands of our chief executive, President 
Coolidge, the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for his accomplishment of carry- 
ing 18 wounded Marines from the town 
of Quilali in his plane. 

We are proud of this quiet, modest 
hero, and on this occasion a battalion 
of Marines commanded by Major R. S. 
Keyser turned out to do him honor. 

Lieutenant Schilt is the first living 
aviator of any service to receive the 
Government’s highest award for heroism 
above and beyond the call of duty, and 
in the face of enemy fire. 

When the President arrived from his 
office to the south lawn of the White 
House grounds, he saw the ranking offi- 
cers of the Marine Corps and Navy lined 
up, and behind them were the battalion 
of Marines with the colors and the Ma- 
rine Band. 

Upon the President taking his place 
at the right of the officials, Major Keyser 
presented the colors. Then from behind 
the file closers stepped Lieut. Schilt, and 
he marched to a point a few paces in 
front of the colors and behind Major 
Keyser. Simultaneously they marched 
towards the President, where Major 
Keyser announced that Lieut. Schilt was 
present to receive the decoration. The 
Major then stepped aside and Lieut. 
Schilt moved two paces forward, faced 
the President and szluted. 

The Marine Band played the national 
anthem, after which the Major General 
Commandant, Major General John A. 
Lejeune, stepped forward, and after 
calling for attention to orders, read from 
a paper the citation as follows: “The 
President takes pleasure in presenting 
the Congressional Medal of Honor to 
Lieut. Christian Frank Schilt, United 


Major General Lejeune reads the citation and award of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor to Lieutenant Schilt. 


(Leatherneck Photo.) 


States Marine Corps, for services in Ni- 
caragua as set forward in the follow- 
ing: For extraordinary heroism distin- 
guished by conspicuous gallantry and in- 
trepidity at the risk of his life above 
and beyond the call of duty. On the 
sixth, seventh and eighth of January, 
1928, at Quilali, Nicaragua, Lieut. Schilt, 
then a member of a Marine expedition 
which had suffered severe losses in 
killed and wounded, volunteered under 
almost impossible conditions to evacuate 
the wounded by air and transport a re- 
lief commanding officer to assume charge 
of a very serious situation. Lieut. Schilt 
bravely undertook this dangerous and 
vitally important task, and by taking 
off a total of ten times in the rough roll- 
ing street of the partially burnt village 
under hostile infantry fire on each occa- 
sion, succeeded by almost superhuman 
skill, combined with personal courage of 
the highest order, in accomplishing his 
mission, thereby actually saving three 
lives, and bringing supplies and succor 
to others in desperate need.” 

Captain Wilson Brown, Naval aide to 
the President handed the Chief Execu- 
tive the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
and President Coolidge pinned it on 
Lieutenant Schilt’s breast directly above 
his gold wings. 

Those who officially participated in the 
colorful ceremony with the President 
were, in addition to the Major General 
Commandant, as follows: Edward P. 
Warner, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Aeronautics; Francis White, Chief of 
the Latin-American Division of the 
State Department; Major General W. C. 
Neville, Commanding the Marine Post at 
Quantico; Rear Admiral Charles F. 
Hughes, Chief of Naval Operations; 
Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, Chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics; Brigadier 
General Dion Williams, Assistant Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps; Brigadier 
General Charles L. McCawley, Quarter- 
master of the Corps; Brigadier General 
George H. Richards of Marine Head- 
quarters; Colonel Osmun Latrobe, Mili- 
tary Aide to the President, and Everett 
Sanders, Secretary to the President, 
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MILITARY HISTORY OF FIRST 
LIEU TENANT CHRISTIAN F. 
SCHILT, U. S. M. C. 


Christian Frank Schilt born 
March 18, 1895, in Richland County, 
Illinois. He enlisted in the Marine Corps 


on June 23, 1917, and was discharged 
June 9, 1919, to enroll as a Second Lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps Reserve; en- 
rolled June 10, 1919, and reported for 
duty the same date at the Marine Flying 
Field, Miami, Fla., honorably discharged 
from Marine Corps Reserve October 10, 
1919, to accept a temporary appointment 
at Second Lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps; accepted appointment October 11, 
1919; accepted permanent appointment 
as Second Lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps April 14, 1921; promoted to First 
Lieutenant December 24, 1924, which 
rank he now holds. 

He was designated a naval aviator 
June 5, 1919, and served with Squadron 
“PD,” First Division, 2nd Provisional 
Brigade Marines, Santo Domingo, D. R., 
from October 9, 1919 to February 14, 
1920. On September 22, 1920, he joined 
Squadron “E,” Marine Aviation Force, 
First Provisional Brigade Marines, Haiti, 
and remained there until March 20, 
1921. On March 21, 1921, he was trans- 
ferred to the Marine Aviation Force 
with the Second Brigade Marines at 
Santo Domingo, D. R., and remained 
there until September 30, 1922. 


While on temporary detached duty 
from the Marine Barracks, Quantico, 
Va., he took the course in aerial photog- 
raphy at Chanute Field, Rantoul, III, 
and completed it in May, 1925. 


He has been with the Second Brigade 
Marines, Managua, Nicaragua, since 
November 27, 1927. 


June 26, 1926: Participated with the 
First Aviation Group in the Third An- 
nual Aviation meet of the 27th Division 
Air Service, New York National Guard, 
Miller Field, New Dorp, Staten Island, 
ie. as 

June 3, 1926: Commended by Secre- 
tary of War and the Major General 
Commandant on scores made during an- 
nual machine gun and bombing matches 
at Langley Field, Virginia. 


December 2, 1926: Commended by the 
Major General Commandant on winning 
second place in the International Sea- 


plane Race for The Schneider Cup. 


August 2, 1927: Commended by the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Major 
General Commandant for assistance ren 
dered the Mississippi flood sufferers by 
the planes and personnel of the Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Florida. 


October 6, 1927: Commended by the 
Governor of Louisiana and the Major 
General Commandant for assistance 
given flood sufferers. 


December 29, 1927: Commended by 
Navy Department and Major General 
Commandant for service rendered as 
photographic officer of the West Indian 
Aerial Survey. 

April 5, 1927: Awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor by the President 
of the United States. 


Lieutenant Schilt smiles for The Leather- 

neck camera. And who wouldn't smile 

if he had just been decorated with the 

Congressional Medal of Honor by Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge? 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 
By “Tabob” 

Helen and Mary Duffy, our newlyweds, 
are planning an ambitious auto trip to 
cover most of July and to include a visit 
to his home in Cleveland, and her home 
in Syracuse, New York. We hope that 
“Chevvy” brings them there and brings 
them back. If it was a “Lizzie,” we 
know it would. 

Mrs. Helen Bretherton was appointed 
to a civil service position, vice Mrs. 
Mary H. Doyle, resigned. She is as- 
signed to the Records Division. 

Yes, Gengler is still working with the 
Adjusted Compensation Section, by re- 
quest. 

“Tiny” DeLong was strong for the 
West Coast until about a month ago; 
said he was going to ship over for Cali- 
fornia; now he wants to stay in Wash- 
ington. What’s her first name? 

Mac, custodian of the “Hootin-Annie” 
in the big room, has been taking a bunch 
of leave lately. Reckon he figures Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland won't be playing 
the world series, so why save it. 

Edith Brown is back on the job after 
several weeks of illness. She is having 
the landlord remodel their apartment to 
provide a suitable place to mount her 
silver loving cup won as a bowling prize. 

Major C. E. Nutting, formerly on duty 
as assistant adjutant and inspector, has 
been promenading up and down the halls 
lately looking perfectly at home. 

Vacation time is about here, spring 
fever has progressed into its worst 
stages, and only the fact that the Wash- 
ington ball team has sunk out of sight 
keeps a fair portion of the personnel on 
the job these warm afternoons. 
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“To be or not to be” is the burning 
question at Headquarters now. With the 
naval appropriation bill a fact, and the 
new Welch pay bill providing increased 
pay for civilians, it’s quite a weighty 
matter to decide whether you want to 
become an ex-Marine or not. Radio 
Giles is studying pros and cons, and his 
expert advice is on tap for all. 

The pay bill brought broad smiles to 
most of the civil personnel, and narrow 
smiles to others; it treated some gener- 
ously, under Mr. McCarl’s interpretation 
of its complication, and treated others 
“ungenerously.” Seems like there al- 
ways must be a joker in everything that 
looks especially good. 

Irene Tully Rothrock ‘way out in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, got hold of a “Leather. 
neck,’ which gave her a relapse of 
Semper Fidelis, and she immediately 
wrote a long interesting letter to her old 
buddies at these headquarters. Glad to 
hear from you, Irene; some of your old 
friends are going to write to you per- 
sonally, and tell you some things “Ta- 
bob” doesn’t even dream about. 

Anna McGoldrick had a guilty con- 
science for a few days. Anyway, al- 
though proved innocent, she is careful 
about where she throws her coffee 
grounds these days. 

Echoes from West; Esther Leavitt and 
hubby, both former members of the A. 
& I. Department, are proud parents. It’s 
“Wayne, Jr.” 

Congress, in extending the provision 
of the World War Adjusted Compensa- 
tion Act, “or bonus,” for two years ex- 
ercised broad-minded judgment. How- 
ever, without malicious intent, it played 
a low-down trick on Chris Bartley and 
Gertie Friedman, since it failed to pro- 
vide funds for salaries to carry on the 
work. While there’s life there’s hope, 
and Chris has a hunch she will be on 
Uncle Sam’s payroll for a year to come, 
unless “some poor fish” comes along to 
take up the burden of buying her new 
deauville sandals and tennis rackets. 

A sweet letter was received recently 
from Mary Lynch, formerly of Head- 
quarters, who lost her husband, the 
former Gunnery Sergeant, Jimmy Lynch. 
Our friend Mary is fighting a battle all 
of her own for her health, and all her 
friends at Headquarters are pulling for 
her. 

Our friend Hendricks who went to 
Nicaragua as finger-print identification 
exponent writes in an interesting way 
of conditions as he finds them upon his 
arrival. Incidentally the label from a 
bottle of genuine German beer, which 
he enclosed did not serve to quench the 
thirst of anyone who looked at it. 

A recent addition of “The Leather- 
neck” in this column made reference 0 
bashful Bill McKelden. As a result, a 
sweet Miss from Mobile, Alabama, wrote 
an encouraging letter advising that this 
is leap year, etc., which letter was turned 
over to him “for action.” We express 
our regret and apology, as we have 
learned that Bil! fell down on the job 
miserably. Well, we did our best. 


They say that Howard is partial to 
lavender; this comes to us as a rumor, 
but perhaps Herd can corroborate it. 

Barnwell Lee Taggart was up to the 
office the other day; he finally got dis 
charged. 
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WING DOPE FROM OBSERV ATION 
SQUADRON NINE, PORT-AU- 
PRINCE, HAITI 
By C. M. Tyner 


The entire squadron is still mourning 
the loss of our deceased officer and friend 
Second Lieutenant John T. Harris, who 
was instantly killed when the plane in 
which he was flying crashed at Port de 
Paix, Republic of Haiti, at 2:30 P. M., 
on February 21, 1928. Lieutenant Har- 
ris, with Mr. Homer L. Howell, an ex- 
Marine First Sergeant as passenger, 
was making a regular mail trip to 
Gonaives, Port de Paix, and Cape Hai- 
tian, when the accident occurred. The 
cause of the crash is attributed to un- 
favorable surface winds, changing air 
currents, and very poor visibility, which 
are existant around Port de Paix in the 
afternoons at this particular time of 
the year. The body of Lieutenant Har- 
ris was escorted to the docks by the 
personnel of this squadron, and placed 
aboard the “S. S. Cristobal” for trans- 
portation to the United States. 

Captain Russell A. Presley and Cap- 
tain Jesse A. Nelson, and their wives 
and families, were on the Ile de la Go- 
vaves from March 3rd to March &th on 
a visit to Lieutenant Wirkus, and a fish- 
ing trip. 

On Wednesday, March 7, 1928, Ser- 
geant Otto Herrmann, Corporals Stanley 
W. Houseworth, Arling T. King, and Ray 
A. Trevelyan and Private First Class 
Leonard C. Shanklin were transferred tuo 
the United States via the “S. S. Ancon.” 

With the arrival of the March “Kit- 
tery” on March 9th, the following named 
officers and men joined this squadron 
from the United States: Second Lieuten- 
ants Jesse C. Harmon and Theodore B. 
Millard; Gunnery Sergeants Bert R. 
Berry, Andrew J. Paszkiewicz and Earle 
J. J. Zalanka; Corporals Hubert M. 
Rodgers and Sam Williams; Private 
First Class James W. Davis and Privates 
Willard H. Allen, Eric W. Edwards, 
Heath A. Edwards, Alois C. Formanek, 
Kenneth E. Hodo, James E. Justice, 
Stanley C. Lenn, Ralph Sherwin and 
Charles L. Shumate. Corporals Rodgers 
and Williams, and Private Justice are 
already old timers, having already 
served a cruise in Haiti. All the new 
men have been assigned to their new 
jobs, and are getting along fine. 

Upon the sailing of the March “Kit- 
tery” for the United States, the follow- 
ing “old timers” were transferred from 
Observation Squadron Nine: First Lieu- 
tenant Ivan W. Miller; Gunnery Ser- 
geant Clarence B. Kyle: Sergeants Car] 
E. Coder and Dugald L. Steele; Cor- 
porals Robert V. Burns, Colon J. Gosney, 
Melvin O. Hemness, Pete C. James and 
Irvin V. Masters; Privates First Class 
Kenneth L. Bocock and Jesse B. Melear; 
Privates Gail J. Brumbaugh, Paul W. 
Sarko and William M. Whittaker. We 
heard that one of the boys had a great 
time at Hampton Roads. How about it 
“Goose,” did you start to walk down the 
middle of the street? 

Members of this squadron gave a 
dancing party at the American Hotel for 
the home-going party on March 6th. A 
jolly crowd was there, and quite a gay 
time was had by all who attended. We 
Were afraid Cole was going to kick all 
the lights out of the place, but he was 
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finally persuaded to leave a few of them 
intact. 

On Friday, March 16th, the follow- 
ing distinguished guests visited this sta- 
tion: Mr. and Mrs. Richard Cadwalter, 
Mrs. William B. Cadwalter, Mrs. Cad- 
walter Bowie, Mrs. John B. Chapman, 
cousin of Lieutenant Colonel T. C. 
Turner, U. S. M. C.; and Baron de 
Vaux of Britagne, France. The mem- 
bers of this party are on a pleasure 
cruise from Philadelphia in their private 
yacht “Savarona,” visiting Havana, 
Cuba; Port-au-Prince, Haiti; San Juan, 
P. R.; and Martinique; then return to 
New York via Miami, Florida. 

The April “Kittery” arrived at this 
port on the 12th of April with Gunnery 
Sergeant Kurt F. E. Schoenfeld and 
family. Gunnery Sergeant Schoenfeld 


An exciting moment in Second Regiment 
Race at Port au Prince, Haiti. 


has taken up his duties here as Naval 
Aviation Pilot. Private First Class 
John A. P. Brown, the best baseball 
pitcher in Port-au-Prince during the 
past season (except Kyle), was trans- 
ferred to the United States via the 
“Kittery” on April 13th. 

Second Lieutenant F. D. Weir, U. S. 
M. C., of VO Squadron 7M, Managua, 
Nicaragua, visited this station on March 
21st, enroute to the United States on 
leave. Lieutenant Weir brought us some 
very interesting news of the achieve- 
ments of the Marine Air Forces in Ni- 
“aragua. 

Bowen Field had for some time been 
a pasture for miscellaneous domestic 
animals, but thanks to Sergeant C. G. 
Brown’s fence building ability, there 
will be some sadly disappointed hogs 
and cows in this vicinity before long. 
The fence will extend around the entire 
field, and it will serve as a barrier for 
both hungry animals, and long-fingered 
“gooks.” 

One of the new men met with a sad ac- 
cident the other day. Abie Sherwin mis- 
took his finger for a piece of wood, and 
ran it into the circular saw. The saw 
was damaged beyond repair, and for the 
sake of safety of the other machinery 
therein, Sherwin has been ordered to 
stay out of the carpenter shop. 
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Corporal Bowman has extended six 
months, and Private First Class Teague 
has applied for another extension. 
Teague has been in Haiti for over two 
years now, and he says that if he is 
granted another extension he is going %to 
take out naturalization papers so he can 
vote at the next election. 

Plans are being made for an enter- 
tainment to be held in the new recreation 
hall as soon as its construction has been 
completed. However, with the comple- 
tion of the recreation hali at least a 
month distant, the plans for the enter- 
tainment are rather remote as yet. 
More dope on this subject will be pub- 
lished next month. 

Four of our new “Corsairs” arrived 
during the past month, and there was 
no time lost in getting them ready to 
take the air. The first two arrived on 
April 22nd, and were on the line just 
three days afterward. Everyone was so 
anxious to see the new ships in action 
that all hands turned to and helped to 
assemble them, and get them ready. 

The rifle range at Hasco has opened 
now, and the boys have started to “hold 
‘em and squeeze ’em.” This squadron 
is allowed seven men on the range dur- 
ing each two weeks period. 

It has been rumored that Lieutenant 
“Dusty” Rhoads is greatly troubled with 
the question “how to reduce.” It is re- 
spectfully suggested that “juggie” Wil- 
son keep the cake and sandwich locker 
in the Post Exchange under lock and key 
when “Dusty” is around. 

Gunnery Sergeant Joseph I. Hockman 
joined us on Sunday. May 6th, via the 
S. S. “Cristobal.” Joe brought us all 
the dope from his last station at Hsin 
Ho, China. 

Our new photographic officer has in- 
vented a new and very economical 
method of developing photographs. . He 
uses water instead of the usual costly 
developing solution. 

Gunnery Sergeant “Pop” Berry has 
been chosen as manager of the baseball 
nine for the coming season, and has been 
getting all the likely material whipped 
into shape for another victorious season. 
Although a vacancy was left by Kyle 
that will be hard to fill, we hope to have 
a better defense, and some better bat- 
ting averages than we had last year; 
and thereby make up for the loss of a 
good pitcher. Another terrible hole will 
be made in our infield in a couple of 
months when “500% Craig” goes back 
to the States, but we still have Bobin 
with nine and a butt to do in Haiti, so 
we still have a chance. 

All the ex-cowpunchers, cavalry men, 
ete., have been going up to the Champ 
de Mars every afternoon and trying out 
for the enlisted mens’ Polo team. One 
of our daring “rough riders” went up 
the other day to do a “Tom Mix,” but 
before he finished he pulled a “Prince of 
Wales.” 

Rodgers is planning on going out for 
polo, but first intends to get a lot of 
practice. Everyone has been keeping a 
close watch on their bunks since he put 
a saddle on Cucco’s bunk the other night, 
and used it for a polo pony. 

For some unfathomable reason the 
Post Exchange reports an unusually 
large sale of pies, cakes and sandwiches. 
Could it be that the chow isn’t satis- 
factory ? 
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AIRCRAFT SQUADRONS SIGHT-INS 
IN NICARAGUA 
By Looksee 


It seems that the Plane Observer evi- 
dently succumbed to a severe case of 
aeronitis, the disease whose symptoms 
are flightiness and general unstabilit) 
and as the Aircraft Squadrons are suf- 
fering for lack of publicity someone has 
to take up the task so “Looksee” will 
try and get a few quips by the blue pen 
cil of the city editor of The Leather 
neck. 

To begin where the Plane Observer 
left off would be a job greater than the 
one had by Hercules when he had to 
clean out all those Mussolini airplane 
hangars so we will just hit the high 
spots and try not to leave anybody 
grounded. Since the arrival of the 
“Quantico Home Guards” with VO6-M, 
the detachment over in Puerta Cabezas 
with Captain Howard and Lieutenant 
Conway flying Amphibians over the 
jungles, the outfit is on a paying basis 
and is ready for a merger with the Ford 
airport or some other Jewish enterprise. 
The field here is termed the “Million 
Dollar Field” by many as the arrival of 
the fourth Fokker from the states on the 
i8th with Lt. Palmer pilot and Lt. 
Hughes and Sergeant Steel along, 
brought the invoices well over the mil- 
lion mark, according to Quartermaster 
Sergeant Sterling. We now have five 
Corsairs, four Faleons, and four Fok 
kers in daily operation. One Corsair is 
undergoing an overhaul and two of the 
latest Falcons of the F&8C3 type are still 
in their crates. 

The four “Flying Oxcarts” piloted by 
Master Technical Sergeant Archie Pas 
chal, Gunnery Sergeants Munsch and 
Sheppard, and Sergeant Frith are hau!- 
ing 1,600 pounds at a load and making 
the trip to Ocotal in one hour and 10 
minutes as compared with the terra 
firma oxcart’s best time of 20 days bar- 
ring contacts with bandits and bad 
weather. Gunnery Sergeant Sheppard 
has piled up 115 hours for one month 
that is thought to be a record for one 
month. These Fokker Transports have 
transitioned the transportation history 
of Northern Nicaragua from the late 
ancient period, skipped the medieval and 
modern and placed it in the ultra-modern 
period. In many instanses more mod- 
ern than some of the methods practiced 
in the states. The three planes have 
transported food supplies. clothing, -and 
other needs for the entire 11th regi- 
ment that is headquartered at Ocotal, 
and many of the detachments of other 
regiments that have penetrated the hills 
from other stations are being served. 

We have all heard of “Corporal Sand- 
bag,” and others who have acted as bal- 
last for planes that need the necessary 
weight on return trips but the practice 
inaugurated by the Fokker pilots in 
using large bunches of bananas for ba}- 
last, caps the climax. When the large 
planes land at Jalapa on the Honduras 
border the ground patrol always has a 
collection of large bunches of bananas 
and the pilot selects the required weight 
and ferries the bananas back to Mana- 
gua where they are hung up in the mess 
halls until they are ripe enough for 
consumption. On being asked as to the 
price of the bananas one of the officers 
of the detachment told Archie Paschal 
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that an oxcart weighing 1,000 pounds 
of fruit costs only $1.25. 

The fourth Fokker that landed on the 
18th brought a number of the Miami, 
Florida, Heralds. "Twas great sport 
reading baseball and other news that 
was only two days old. Lts. Palmer and 
Hughes and Sergeant Steele evidently 
did not like our little “orphans’ home” 
here for they no sooner landed than they 
were asking about the next transport’s 
sailing time. They left the third day 
for Panama where they will join the 
Panamanian survey. 

“Chop Chop” Laurens Claude and Ser- 
veant Frith arrived on the Salinas and 
have heen checked out in the Falson and 


Winners of Second Regiment sailing 
race, Port au Prince, Haiti. Ist Lieut. 
Inman and Pvt. Nigg. 


Corsairs. Frith is booked to fly one of 
the Fokkers. “Chop Chop” spins many 
a yarn about his escapades in China 
specializing in the Chinese methods of 
execution. He tells this one: That one 
executioner had a sword so keen that 
when he cut the victim's head off he 
would have to walk in front of the con- 
demned and place a bit of pepper in 
front of his nostrils in order that he 
would sneeze his head off. And to all 
those of you who know “Chop Chop” 
Claude, he is capable of many more 
that are better than the one related. 
Gunnery Sergeant Munsch boasts of 
hauling everything in his Fokker from 
Jackasses to toothpicks. On one occa- 
sion he loaded a baby burro in the plane 
and brought it back to Archie Paschal. 
In a few days a picture appeared on the 
bulletin board of Archie and the little 
fellow that was captioned “Me and my 
shadow.” But this is not the first time 


that a real mule was ever hauled in a 
Fokker for many members of the Fourth 
Estate including Mr. Denny of the New 
York Times and others rode in the plane 
before the little four-footed animal. 
For a few personals we still have with 
Long, Ser- 


us Sergeant “Arab” C. C. 
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geant “Skipper” Bob Wenc, Sergeani 
Bebe Rhodes, and Sergeant “Swampy” 
Luther H. Norris. These gentlemen car- 
ry-on with the scandal as perpetrated in 
Quantico and those of the old guard in 
Quantico who want the first hand infor- 
mation on the scandal down here in Ni- 
caragua can have it through them. Aj! 
of these mongers are anxious to get in 
touch with “Hizzoner” Tony Jesuale, the 
Big Banana Merchant of Quantico. But 
we have forgotten Gunnery Sergeant 
“Skygak” George Smith who hails from 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, and is just as 
breezy as any of the natives of the F. F. 
V. gang. George swears that he is go- 
ing back to that little nine acres after 
this hitch and use dead reckoning for 
a compass in plowing his own rock patch 
and grow a little “corn.” 

By the time that this gets to The 
Leatherneck we will have lost Major 
Ross E. Rowell as a C. O. In the May 
issue of the Marine Corps monthly, edi- 
torial mention was given of the Air- 
craft Squadrons activity down here and 
when it said, “Major Rowell and the Air- 
craft Squadrons,” it was more than right 
for surely there was never a more illus- 
trious and active leader of flying than 
Major Rowell. He has flown his plane 
in every major engagement that the 
aviation has participated in. He led the 
attack on Ocotal in July of last year 
and this year led the attack on Chipote, 
the aerial bombardment that scattered 
the forces of Sandino to the four winds 
and unseated him from his alleged im- 
pregnable fort in the peaked jungles. 

The Major’s new Corsair bears more 
bullet holes than any other plane. In 
one instance the fire was so close that 
the stream of machine gun bullets from 
the ground shattered the right half of 
the center section. In the past two 
months Major Rowell has played the 
lone wolf with Sergeant Norris as his ob- 
server and has daily combed the jungles 
in search of patrols and bandit bands. 

After the ambush on January 3rd, 
when Captain Livingston and Lt. Richal 
were severely wounded and the two pa- 
trols were in a very dangerous location 
for another attack by the bandit hordes, 
Major Rowell guaranteed the Brigade 
Commander the safe escort of the two 
patrols into San Albino through some of 
the most treacherous country in Nica- 
ragua for ambushes. He stationed three 
planes at Ocotal and kept a constant 
aerial patrol over the moving columns 
and not a man was lost as the bandits 
were straffed and bombed from their 
positions in front of the marine columns. 

Major Rowell goes to Langley Field, 
Virginia, the Army Air Service ‘Tactical 
School. There is little doubt that there 
is a better authority on guerilla warfare 
as he saw service in Nicaragua as 3 
“line” officer in 1916 and as commander 
of the aviation unit in the recent trou- 
ble he has wrought miracles with air- 
planes that has made history in modern 
aerial guerilla warfare. 

His fearless leadership, tireless flying, 
and other examples though at all times 
stern and sometimes seemingly harsh te 
some, has won him the admiration of 
every man in the “outfit.” 

We also lose Chief Marine Gunner 
Michael Wodarczyk who has orders to re 
port back to San Diego to duty with the 
West Coasters. Mr. Wodarezyk, just 4 
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student aviation pilot, came to Nicara- 
gua with old Observation Squadron One 
from San Diego last January a year ago 
with the original air unit. a 

He was known as the “decoy” of 
VO7-M as it seemed that his plane was 
always the one that drew the bandit 
fire in the first engagements that were 
had after the fight at Ocotal. To date he 
has been in 33 engagements and his 
closest call was at Murra when Cap- 
tain Pierce was shot through the foot 
and the bullet continued on embedding 
itself in Mr. Wodarezyk’s parachute. 
And it was a seat pack. 

Known affectionatly as “Mike” by all 
the Marines and as “el Capitan Mike” by 
all the native police gang, Mr. Wodarc- 
zyvk has made a name for himself and 
the “outfit” with his pilotage ability. 
He is an expert gunner and bomber, 
Q. E. D., a police officer that gets things 
accomplished and an armament officer 
who knows his subject matter. 

He was commissioned Chief Marine 
Gunner and made a Naval Aviator early 
this year and well rates both of the 
honors. It is the “Chief’s” contention 
that the VO7-M should be VO7 “Mike 
and we can’t find anybody here who 
dares to refute the contention. 

The last transport took Sergeant 
Lawrence H. Pabst back to the states 
and an early discharge. Pabst was just 
a fledgling pilot when he came to Nica- 
ragua but returned to the states a fin- 
ished pilot in every respect. _He flew 
everything but the Fokkers with equal 
ability and was ready to be checked out 
on the big planes when he was returned. 
Pabst was in 19 aerial engagements 
with the bandit hordes in the jungles. 
He was the pilot of the plane when he 
and Lieutenant Thomas were raked by 
bandit fire at Telepaneca July 9, 1927. 
Though the canyon walls along the rio 
Coco made it impossible to escape the 
fire, neither the pilot nor observer were 
struck though some were mighty close. 
At the battle of Ocotal when five planes 
of the squadron rescued the little hand- 
ful of Marines from 400 of the attack- 
ing ladrones, Pabst fired his first aerial 
machine gun at a human target. 

Pabst’s gentleness and very reservd 
mannerisms at all times made a friend of 
everyman in the squadron. His flying 
was that of a veteran at all times and 
his only accident was caused by a failure 
of a carburetor when he lost an old D. 
H. in the hills near Trinidad. He landed 
the plane without injury to himself or 
the observer and burned it after survey- 
ing the wreckage of the best parts. 

It is understood that Pabst is plan- 
ning on connecting with some commer- 
cial firm on the “outside.” We all wish 
him the best of success. Pabst’s only 
bad habit was chewing gum and the Ni- 
caraguan market has suffered a serious 
slump since his leaving for the states. 

In the spring a young man’s fancy 


Do They Like the Leatherneck? 
Corporal Harold K. Jackson, our 
representative aboard the U. S. S. 
Southery, Navy Yard, Boston, has 
15 regular customers out of his 
detachment of 16 Marines. And 
the 16th must be a subscriber. 
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turns to thoughts of many things. 
“Skipper” Adams has started a little 
garden for the N. C. O. mess. The 
“Skipper” has advised at length with 
Captain Archibald who has a most suc- 
cessful garden plot at his home near 
the field. With the aid of the late callers 
at Top Roamer’s reveille assembly the 
back to the soil movement has received 
an enthusiastic start. “Skipper” is 
elated to know that the static that he 
encounters in radio does not have any 
effect on the way that a Spanish onion 
should grow but he is afraid to plant 
a vined plant as the earthquake tremors 
might shake off the fruit. 

Captain Archibald as morale officer 
has equipped the squadrons with every- 
thing of a recreational nature that Ni- 
caragua affords. We now have a movie, 
a recreation hall equipped with a good 
library and the latest magazines. We 
get the latest phonograph records and 
there is always some diversion for all. 
The squadrons also owe Mrs. Archibald 
many thanks for her work of securing 
magazines for us. 

Quartermaster Sergeant Homer Hora- 
tius Sterling returned on the last east 
bound transport from a 60-day leave. 
The “chow” on the West Coast must 
have agreed with Homer muchly for he 
took on much weight. Sterling’s name 
is certainly in accord with his services 
as a Quartermaster Sergeant for we 
have yet to find a man better versed in 
aviation quartermaster work. 

Sterling knows nomenclature, always 
has the service with a smile, will put 
out until there “ain’t no more,” and is 
otherwise efficient. Though McDon- 
nough made Supply Sergeant for his 
hard work while Sterling was in the 
states, they don’t hail from the same 
part of Scotland. 

Now when one boasts of the generos- 
ity of a service quartermaster it is time 
to quit for you won’t believe any more 
after this. 

Finis 


SEATTLE MARINES TAKE PART IN 
MEMORIAL DAY SERVICES 


As a part of the Memorial Day serv- 
ices in Seattle, Washington, May 30, 
1928, the last remains of the late Pri- 
vate Thomas C. McElderry, U. S. M. C., 
were removed from their temporary 
resting place in Evergreen Cemetery, 
Seattle, to the new Veteran’s Memorial 
Cemetery at Seattle with full military 
honors. The funeral cortege was formed 
as follows: U. S. Marine Corps firing 
squad and bugler; drum corps of the 
University Post, American Legion, 
Seattle, Wash., Caisson and casket with 
U. S. Marine Corps pall-bearers; Navy 
Chaplain and Captain Corbett, U. S. M. 
C.; U. S. Marine Corps Guard of Honor 
under arms, commanded by Gy. Sgt. 
Clayton, U. S. M. C.; mother and sisters 
in limousine; Seattle Detachment Ma- 
rine Corps League; mourners and 
friends. 

The pall-bearers were posted on guard 
at the grave at 8:30 a. m., and the 
funeral procession formed inside Ever- 
green Cemetery at 8:45 a. m. and pro- 
ceeded to the grave, where a chapel serv- 
ice was conducted at the grave by Cap- 
tain Leroy N. Taylor (ChC), U. S. 
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Navy, Thirteenth Naval District. The 
casket was then placed upon the caisson 
and the procession proceeded to the final 
resting place in the new Veteran’s 
Memorial Cemetery, Seattle. Upon ar- 
rival at the new grave, the firing squad 
and drums turned out of column and 
formed single rank on the right of the 
grave, facing south; the guard of honor 
formed, at open ranks, facing in-board, 
from the caisson to the grave, and pre- 
sented arms as the casket was carried 
from the caisson to the grave; the guard 
of honor immediately reformed in double 
rank on the left of the grave facing 
north; the Marine Corps League Detach- 
ment formed in rear of the chaplain, 
and mother and mourners at the head of 
the grave, with the pall-bearers at the 
foot of the grave facing it. After the 
committal service conducted by Chaplain 
Taylor, U. S. N., three volleys were fired 
in perfect unison by the firing squad, 
commanded by Sergeant Green, U. S. M. 
C., and taps were sounded by Trumpeter 
Tony Gurski, U. S. M. C., and “echoed” 
by Ex-Sgt. Pittson, U. S. Army, of the 
University Post, American Legion. 
Trumpeter Gurski was stationed on high 
ground “up-wind” about fifty yards from 
the grave and sounded a very pretty 
“taps” which were beautifully “echoed” 
by Sgt. Pittson about fifty yards “down- 
wind.” Immediately following taps, Pri- 
vate McElderry’s official Government 
headstone was placed in position at the 
head of the grave by two of the pall- 
bearers, and dedicated by Chaplain Tay- 
lor in a few fitting words, in as much 
as it is the first official Government 
headstone to be erected in the new Vet- 
eran’s Memorial Cemetery at Seattle. 
At the conclusion of the chaplain’s dedi- 
cation, all units saluted the stone, as a 
fitting ending to a very pretty ceremony. 

The Marine Corps firing squad and 
bugler, and the guard of honor of three 
squads, were furnished from the Marine 
Barracks, Navy Yard, Puget Sound, 
Washington, through the courtesy of the 
Commanding Officer, Colonel Richard S. 
Hooker, U. S. M. C., in spite of the 
strenuous duty being performed there. 
In fact, the four squads were drawn not 
only from the barracks, but also the 
Naval Ammunition Depot guard at 
Bremerton and the Receiving Station 
Barracks at the Navy Yard, several of 
whom were special duty men who volun- 
teered for the detail. Transportation to 
and from the Bremerton Ferry in the 
shape of two twenty (20) chair busses, 
as well as a chicken dinner and cigars 
and cigarettes were furnished by local 
citizens of Seattle for these men at no 
expense to the Government. 

The University Post of the American 
Legion, Seattle, kindly furnished their 
crack drum corps for the ceremony, 
whose muffled drums beat the funeral 


Mistake In The Rank of First 
Sergeants 

In our May issue of The Leath- 
erneck we gave the seniority num- 
ber of First Sergeant Paul R. 
Skelton as 155 when it should have 
been number 31. The date of his 
rank should have been December 
17, 1918, instead of July 30, 1925. 
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march, he caisson and crew were 
furnis! from “F” Battery of the 146th 
Field Artillery, Washington National 
Guard, through the courtesy of Colonel! 


Harry G. Windsor, W. N. G., command- 
ing. Pall-bearers were furnished from 
the personnel of the U. S. Marine Corps 
Recruiting District of Seattle, and First 
Sergeant Rolin A. York, U. S. M. C., of 
that office, acted as master of cere- 
monies. The Marine Corps League De- 
tachment of Seattle, under Commandant 
Charles Adams, turned out full strength 
in their new league caps and made a very 
creditable showing. 

The funeral ceremony was completed 
by 10:30 a. m. and at noon the National 
salute of twenty-one (21) guns was fired 
in the cemetery by Battery “F,” 146th 
Field Artillery, Washington National 
Guard, and the colors raised to full mast 
by the entire Marine Corps contingent 
present at the cemetery, commanded by 
Captain Mur! Corbett, U. S. Marine 
Corps. This is the first time since the 
World War that the National salute has 
been fired at a cemetery in Seattle at 
noon on Memorial Day and it is planned 
to make this an annual feature of the 
services here in the future. In fact, 
elaborate plans are being made and no 
expense spared to make the new Vet- 
ran’s Memorial Cemetery at Seattle the 
“Arlington of the Northwest” and it has 
been officially endorsed by all local vet- 
erans organizations. And all local Ma- 
rines are proud of being afforded such a 
prominent part in its inauguration. 

All arrangements for the above cere- 
mony were made by Captain Murl Cor- 
bett, U. S. Marine Corps, officer in 
charge, Recruiting District of Seattle, 
including obtaining permission from the 
Adjutant General of the State of Wash- 
ington for the firing of the National 
salute. 

Private McElderry was the only son 
of Mrs. Helen C. McElderry, 4335 12th 
Avenue, N. E., Seattle, Washington, ani 
is survived by five sisters, two of whom, 
Misses Marion and Dorothy were present 
with their mother for the ceremony. 
Private McElderry was a local high 
school athlete and football player and 
had won many medals upon the track 
team of his school. He first enlisted in 
the U. S. Marine Corps June 30, 1925, 
and was killed by an unknown assailant 
upon the night of October 14, 1926, while 
upon authorized leave from his ship, 
the U. S. S. ‘Cleveland,’ in New York 
City. His lifeless body, with a bullet 
through his heart, was found in Central 
Park in that city the morning of October 
15, 1926, and he was temporarily buried 
with full military honors in Evergreen 
Cemetery, Seattle, Washington, upon 
October 26, 1926. 


GUANTANAMO BAY, CUBA 
By “Cerveso” 
This is a hard place to write news 
about, but it’s got to be done. The 
first thing the boys look for is Guanta- 
namo Bay to see who is being “panned” 
for some indiscretion or other. But, 
folks, please excuse; it’s all we can do, 
as news is as scarce as hen’s teeth in a 
barber college. 
We have lost our esteemed First Ser- 
geant, Bernie Burdick, who hibernated to 
the wilds of Port-au-Prince, via his own 
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request. Van Horn, formerly custodian 
of the blanks at the sergeant of the 
guard's boudoir, returns here as custo- 
dian of the blanks in the First Ser- 
geant’s office (Simonson). Well, any- 
way, don’t laugh; everybody’s ambition 
is to be a company clerk, so he can grow 
and grow—well say, get like Ditty, and 
Si has only started to act like him. We 
all were glad to see Van Horn return, 
especially our friend, Jack of All Trades, 
Master of None—Heh! heh! hold on, he 
has secured a Past Master’s Degree in 
the Order of the Elbow on the Bar, and 
is now Kling Koogle of George’s Lodge 
in Caimenera. Can you recognize him? 
Acting Sergeant-Major-First Sergeant 
(until Van came back) Paymaster Ser- 
geant to us and to the Canteen for boat 
rides to Caimenera and return. 
Saturday, May 5th, the Guantanamo 
Yacht Club held a dance at Jim Beau- 
zay’s in Caimenera. Captain C. C. 
Soule, U. S. N., and Mrs. Soule, re- 
ceived. It was a grand success. The 
Guantanamo Yacht Club has branched 
out from a tiny infant to a big affair. 
The Marines Corps was represented by 
all the non-commissioned officers and 
commissioned officers and their families. 
Several Marines, i. e., Melton, Anten and 
Foster have kept the Marine Corps to 
the front in the boat races, and to date 
have practically won every series. It 
not only has stimulated sports but has 
brought everybody together socially in 
a friendlier spirit than has ever been 
noticed before. We are beginning to 
find that some people are absolutely hu- 
man, regardless of our past experiences. 


We are right down to bed rock as far 
as men are concerned. 101 men doing 
day on and day off. Rifle range firing, 
etc. Oh! by the way, forgot it clear. 
Port-au-Prince has sent a team here to 
shoot in the Division Competition! 
Brunelle, Angus, Simons, McDonald, 
Reese and Carlton. They are good shots, 
too, and are setting a pace for our team. 
This was expected as the best we could 
have done was get the six highest quali- 
fied men and send them out for three 
days to practice, while Port-au-Prince 
practices for six or eight weeks. Lieut. 
Cutts is here with them. You will hear 
more about this shooting farther down 
in this column. 

Corporal (Pop) Kramer is returning 
for discharge. He will have his twenty 
years in. “Pop” is a well known char- 
acter in and around the tropics, and well 
liked. We will be sorry to see him go. 
On this Kittery also will depart on 30 
days leave, our Acting Sergeant Major, 
McGrory, who is taking his son Martin 
back to the States. Pretty lonesome for 
a boy who has nobody to play with. 
Everybody will miss him, as he is a like- 
able chap and likes Marines. Ellwan- 
ger will be relieved by Elihu H. Moore, 
who has been holding down Marine Bar- 
racks, Washington, D. C. for some time. 
Everybody hates to see Ellwanger go, 
for we will miss his super-extraordinary 
“puns,” not “buns.” Well, who enjoyed 
themselves more than you did here. 
Look what time ain’t it. 

Lieut. Bachelder also departs from our 
shores via the “U. S. S. Kittery” the 
18th of May for the same place as Ell- 
wanger. It seems that you cannot sep- 
arate the PQM and the QM. 
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In the West Indies Division Pistol and 
Rifle Competitions, Port-au Prince sort 
of took the sails out of our rowboat. The 
first six men were from that Station; 
Angus, 752; Reese, 740; Carlton, 738; 
Simmons, 731; McDonald, 717; Brunelle, 
714. The shooting of the Port men was 
all good, but it should be in comparison 
with Guantanamo Bay men. The Guan- 
tanamo Bay men, with their limited 
number of men, had very little time for 
practice for this match—less than a 
week, and in one case, Ist Sergeant Van 
Horn had one day. Mowell, Dumsha, 
Reed and Van Horn were the leaders for 
the Bay. 


AVIATORS MAKE SPEED RECORD 
SSTABLISHING NEW BASE IN 
NICARAGUA 


By R. W. Doney, Pvt. U. S. M. C. 


Puerto Cabezas, Nic., May 23, 1928.— 
What in all probability is a world rec- 
ord in establishing an aviation base and 
getting airplanes into action has been 
set by Marine Corps aviators here this 
month. 

Eight days after the personnel and 
the planes to be used in patroling East- 
ern Nicaragua, where Sandino’s men re- 
cently destroyed valuable American gold 
mine properties, had been embarked at 
Norfolk, Virginia, they disembarked at 
Puerto Cabezas, and three hours later 
the planes were patroling bandit-in- 
fested territory. 

The officers and men who accomplished 
this, started for Nicaragua on almost lit- 
erally a moment’s notice. With two 
hours to work in, Lieutenant W. W. Con- 
way got a detail of fifteen men together 
at Quantico, and entrained with them 
for Norfolk at noon on April 25th. 
There they were met by Captain E. D. 
Howard, commander of the unit here, 
who had flown one of the two amphib- 
ians to Norfolk. Officers, men and 
planes set off for Nicaragua on the 
“U. S. S. Nitro” from Hampton Roads 
in the afternoon of April 26th. 

Arriving in the primitive harbor of 
Puerto Cabezas on the morning of May 
3rd, the amphibians were put over the 
side, and with Captain Howard at the 
controls of one plane, and Lieutenant 
Conway at the controls of the other, 
they taxied off and rose into the air, 
while the entire population of the Amer- 
ican lumber manufacturing center, 
which fronts on the Caribbean here, 
watched the almost unheard of spectacle. 
The planes landed on a crude field, which 
had been indicated at the edge of the 
town. 

The officers here, headed by Major 
Harold H. Utley, commanding officer of 
the Marines of the Eastern Area of Ni- 
caragua, were enthusiastic over the ar- 
rival of the planes, because it gave them 
an opportunity to see from the air at a 
glance the complicated region into which 
they were hurrying ground patrols in 
search of the bandits, and also because 
it meant invaluable assistance for the 
hard working Marines on the trails. 

Shortly after lunch, only three hours 
after Captain: Howard and Lieutenant 
Conway had landed, the planes took off 
again, with Major Utley in the reat 
cockpit of Lieutenant Conway’s ship, for 
a four hour reconnaissance flight over 
the entire district in which the bandits 
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had been operating. Major Utley has 
never missed an opportunity to fly over 
the bandit-infested territory, and has al- 
ways enthusiastically helped the avia- 
tors in every way possible. : 

Meanwhile the work of preparing a 
suitable field and ground equipment for 
handling the planes was rushed from 
the start. Another field, two miles 
north of the town, at the far end of pic- 
turesque, notorious Bilway, the tough 
native town 40 feet wide and a mile and 
a half long, was chosen and appropri- 
ately marked. Tents were set up, and 
drags put to work smoothing out the 
bumps in the ground. 

This work, as well as the work of car- 
ing for the amphibians, was under the 
direct charge of Gunnery Sergeant H. C. 
Meachem, who had done extremely good 
work mounting bomb racks, machine 
guns, and other combat equipment on 
the planes on the voyage from Norfolk. 
An instance of the spirit which had en- 
abled the aviation forces of the Marines 
in Nicaragua to make such an enviable 
record was given by two enlisted men 
of the unit here: Lieutenant Conway’s 
landing gear was damaged at the end 
of one of his earliest flights over the 
bandit area when his wheels refused to 
lower completely. This left only one 
amphibian in commission. Meanwhile 
the Marines, struggling through the 
wilderness trying to catch the elusive 
bandits, were fighting their way through 
ambushes, and Major Utley was anxious 
for the planes to help out with a few 
17 pound TNT calling cards. Two of the 
mechanics, Corporal George Cole and 
Private Edwin Briesmeister, heard a 
rumor of this, and without orders and 
without saying a word of their intention, 
slipped down-to the field one evening 
and set to work repairing the landing 
gear of Lieutenant Conway’s ship. Be- 
fore dawn they had the ship in perfect 
condition, and both planes got away 
early that day to help out the ground 
troops. 

A serious accident, which escaped be- 
ing a fatal one only by good flying and 
a large slice of luck, befell Captain 
Howard within a week of the establish- 
ment of the aviation base. Captain 
Howard was patrolling, swinging low to 
look for bandits and pick up messages 
from the ground forces, when a cylinder 
of his motor burned out, and his engine 
abruptly died. Captain Howard was 
only a few feet above the jungle tree- 
tops. He could not have found a land- 
ing place in this rough country even if 
he had a mile of altitude. A narrow 
opening the size of a tennis court 
showed itself almost directly under him 
between two big trees, and he wiggled 
his plane into it, sheering off his wings 
as he did so, but breaking his fall enough 
so that he and his mechanic, Corporal 
Cole, suffered only sprains and bruises. 

Captain Howard had to make his way 
in over 240 miles of jungle trail and 
river, and he now recommends road 
work as training for all aviators on duty 
in Nicaragua. 

Aviators from Managua visited the 
unit here in the early days of its estab- 
lishment. Among them were Major 
Ross E. Rowell, in command of the air- 
craft squadrons of the Second Brigade, 
and Captain Archibald, Major Rowell’s 
second in command. Plans were made 
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at once to expand the unit here, and on 
April 17th Lieutenants Vernon M. Guy- 
mon and Frank Lamson-Scribner, who 
have distinguished themselves many 
times already in the operations in North- 
ern Nicaragua, arrived with two more 
amphibians, which they had flown up 
from Panama. With them came Gun- 
nery Sergeants James F. Hill and H. C. 
Kildow. These four officers, and non- 
commissioned officers, have remained as 
important parts of the aviation estab- 
lishment on the East Coast. Our planes 
are now daily scouring the wide area 
between the coast and the middle of Ni- 
caragua, dropping messages, mail, food 
and cigarettes, and helping Major Ut- 
ley to keep track of the bandits as well 
as to maintain communication with his 
own troops. 

One of the first official acts here was 
to name the new aviation grounds Byrd 
Field, in memory of Captain W. C. Byrd, 
who lost his life tragically in company 
with Gunnery Sergeant Rudolph Frank- 
forter at Esteli, when a vulture struck 
their plane and wrecked a wing. 

Preparations are rapidly going for- 
ward to provide hangars and other 
buildings to protect airplanes and men 
from the torrential downpours and de- 
structive winds of the swiftly approach- 
ing rainy season. 


SOMOTILLO SCANDAL SHEET MD. 
U. S. S. “CLEVELAND” 


By Garner and Morris 


With apologies to the Editor, we will 
submit our column for the month. Up 
to this date we have been stationed in 
Somotillo for five weeks. During that 
time our patrols have covered the sur- 
rounding territory thoroughly. We also 
have an outpost at San Francisco, Nica- 
ragua, a distance of approximately 
twenty-five miles from Somotillo. The 
only available means of transporting 
supplies up there is by pack mules over 
mountainous trails. Sergeant “Lewie” 
D. Harrell is in command of the out- 
post, and is carrying on like a real Ma- 
rine, and from the reports we hear his 
men are of the very best. 

Due to the efforts of our commanding 
officer we expect to have the very best 
aviation field in Nicaragua. Already two 
pilots have told us that it IS the best 
in Nicaragua. 

Our Rembrandt, Jack A. Bingham, has 
painted a picture, and our “Hey-hey” 
guy, “Hank” Perhac, has offered a prize 
to anyone who will come anywhere near 
guessing what it is. Jack says it is a 
reproduction of “The Old Homestead.” 

The detachment has agreed to cast 
votes on what it represents. 

“Tiny-Sis’ Hopkins approached the 
Mess Sergeant the other day with tears 
in his eyes, and declared that he was 
famished for want of food. We envy 
his nerve in making a statement like 
that after having demolished eighteen 
flapjacks. 

Since Sgt. Harrell has taken com- 
mand of the outpost we have a new mess 
sergeant, Cpl. Swaw, who last month 
was wet-nurse to our horses. That is 
probably the reason he absent-mindedly 
brought a bundle of hay into the galley. 
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As everything is quiet around this 
vicinity, we will have to ring off with 
a short column. 


COLORADO MARINES WIN SMOKER 
By Red Coleman 


In the first of a series of inter-ship 
boxing and wrestling bouts aboard the 
“Collie” to determine the best division 
in that line, the Marine Guard set back 
the second division after some hotly.con- 
tested bouts. 

The feature of the evening was the 
“slam bang” fight between Hund of the 
Marine Corps and Foster of the Navy. 
After an even first round, Hund went 
after his man in the second and soon 
had him in a bad way. It wasn’t long 
before the towel fluttered into the center 
of the ring, giving Hund the fight. Hund 
will fight on the ship’s team this com- 
ing season, and should be heard from 
in the middleweight class. 

In the welterweight class, Peyton of 
the Marines, handed Hall of the Navy 
such a lacing that he failed to respond 
to the bell in the second. 

In the light-heavy class, Swinney of 
the Marines lost a close decision to Mil- 
ler of the Navy, after four rounds of 
hard fighting. The heavyweight class 
was awarded to Etumn of the “Guard” 
on a foul. 

The Marines won the bantamweight 
class, and lost the featherweight bout 
by default. 

The wrestling bouts were marked by 
some fast wrestling on both teams with 
the Marines mostly on top. 

Commander Finn, Chaplin of the 
“Colorado,” brought the Hawaiian 
Ginger Sextette of the Hula Dancers 
from Honolulu aboard to put on their 
dance for the boys, and an enjoyable 
time was had by all. 

Lieutenant Orrison handled the Ma- 
rine team, ably assisted by Cpl. Stumn 
training the boxers, and Private First 
Class Defield the wrestlers. The team 
now enters the semi-finals with a fine 
chance for coming out on top. 

Besides boxing and wrestling teams, 
the “Colorado” Detachment has a crack 
whaleboat crew, twice winner and pres- 
ent holder of the Marine all-Navy cup. 

The Marine division is well repre- 
sented on all the “Colorado” teams. 
George Danilla and Joe Brunson being 
two of the mainstays on the ship’s race 
boat crew; while Theron Defield 
wrestled as a welterweight on the “Col- 
lie’s” wrestling team (champions of the 
fleet). 

Corporal Hallberg and Private First 
Class Peterson represent the Marines 
on the ship’s rifle team; while Sergeant 
Alex Polakawski is one of the outstand- 
ing stars on the “Collie’s” baseball team. 

In football last season, the Detach- 
ment had four first string players on 
the ship’s squad. 

The detachment is commanded by 
Captain Roy C. Swink, who leaves us 
soon for the Field Artillery School at 
Ft. Sill. His going is marked with 
regret by the entire detachment, who 
wish him success with his new duties. 
Captain Bourke, who is now attending 
the school at Ft. Sill relieves Captain 
Swink, and is heartily welcomed to the 
“Collie” by all hands, 
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FROM THE MARINE BARRACKS, 
NAVY YARD, BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston hasn't appeared in this column 
for many moons, but “Yours Truly” will 
endeavor t» give you the low-down from 
now on. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Harry O. Smith 
commands here, and the rest of us obey. 

Major Joseph D. Murray joined from 
the Recruiting District of Boston on 
February 2nd of this year, and has been 
acting as executive officer since that 
time. Much of his time is spent behind 
the closed doors of the general court- 
martial at this navy yard of which he 
is a member. 

Captain Julian P. Brown has been 
with us since September, 1927, when he 
arrived from duty 
with the Guardia Na- 
cional de Nicaragua. 
He wields the scepter 
as Post Adjutant, in 
addition to adminis- 
tering the affairs of 
the Quartermaster’s 
Department at this 
post. 

First Lieutenant 
Franklin C. Hall 
came to us from the 
Nicaraguan fracas on 
February 18th, when 
he disembarked from 
the U. S. S. “Vega” 
for hospital treat- 
ment. Since then he 
has divided his time 
between treatment at 
the Chelsea Naval 
Hospital and the 
rigors of mess and 
athletic officer at this 
post. (It isn’t a secret 
any longer, so we 
may divulge the fact 
that he has _ con- 
tracted with a man- 
ager for life.) 

Second Lieutenant 
Kenneth L. Moses ar- 
rived in January from 
Haiti. Since he has 
been here he has held 
down many duties for such a little man, 
and in addition has successfully passed 
his examinations for promotion to Ist 
“Looey.” 

Chief Pay Clerk William B. Denison 
returned to the States from St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands, in March. Since his ar- 
rival he has succeeded in keeping us 
supplied with funds at regular intervals. 
(We don’t care where he gets it as long 
as we get it regularly.) 

Our first-graders consist of Quarter- 
master Sergeant Joseph W. Olson and 
Paymaster Sergeant Magnus R. Dahl- 
sten. The former has been here for 
nearly two years, and reigns supreme 
over all special duty men. Dahlsten 
joined in January of this year, and has 
been the big man around here since that 
time. 

First Sergeant Charles W. Laswell is 
our acting Post Sergeant-Major. He is 
the “last word” in everything. You 
might start something, but if you do he 
will surely finish it, or you. 

Gunnery-Sergeant Oliver A. Cote 
joined us officially from the Aircraft 
Squadron at Quantico on June 6th for 
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an extended visit. He will tell you 
about it when he sees you again. 

Staff Sergeant Miles W. Ramsey was 
retired on June Ist. He was promoted 
to staff sergeant from the rank of ser- 
geant on May 21st while on duty with 
the Marine Detachment, U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Chelsea, Mass., and joined us 
on May 26th for the purpose of retire- 
ment. He is making Denver, Colo., his 
future home. 

We now have six men of the fourth 
grade attached to our command—Ser- 
geants Raymond M. Becker, Thomas J. 
Chapin, George J. Hyland, Edward F. 
Rowe, Charles N. Schave and Earl W. 
Tobin. 

Becker attends to the desires of the 
commandant of the First Naval District 


Traveler Photo. 


and supervises the duties performed by 
the house orderlies for that individual. 
Chapin fights it out every other day as 
sergeant of the guard. Hyland holds 
down the Post Exchange job, and gets 
“roped in” for tours of duty as officer 
of the day occasionally. Rowe joined us 
by staff returns from Norfolk on June 
3rd, and is now receiving treatment at 
the Chelsea Naval Hospital for wounds 
recently received in Nicaragua. Schave 
sees to it that we are fed thrice daily, 
and supervises all police work. Tobin 
shares the rigors of guard duty with 
Chapin. He came to us from Norfolk on 
June 8th, and will be discharged in July 
by reason of expiration of enlistment. 

During the month of June we dis- 
charged only five men: Corporal Oscar 
H. Priem, Private First Class William 
L. Wronski, Privates John T. Connors, 
Onofrio Mollica and Henry J. Shepherd. 
(Lucky, weren’t we?) 

In our next rendition we will give you 
a line on some of the other men attached 
here. For the present we will not dis- 
tress you further. 


A. MeFellin. 
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QUANTICO 
By Ski 

Chaplain E. B. Niver visited his old 
stamping ground last month, and to the 
great delight of the Post, took the Sun- 
day night religious service in the gym. 
For ten years the old chaplain rendered 
a most devoted and self-sacrificing sery- 
ice to the thousands of men who at 
various times put in a period of their 
enlistment here, and in the “snows of 
far-off northern climes, as in many a 
tropic scene,” the cheery word and smile 
given to them by Dr. Niver brought help 
and encouragement anew to those who 
sometimes blue, would be thinking of 
the big camp with its crowds, and 
movies, and stadium, and the songs sung 
by the gang with General Butler's 
favorite “Sweet 
line.” Men do _ not 
forget these things, 
and in _ introducing 
the Chaplain again, 
“Doe” Clifford did 
not fail to give ex- 
pression to this and 
other fine thoughts 
concerning the work 
done by the “Padre” 
during those long 
years. The Chaplain 
rose to the occasion, 
and it was the gen- 
eral concensus of 
opinion that never 
had the gym crowd 
heard him make a 
better or more im- 
pressive address than 
the one delivered on 
this occasion. 


STAFF SGT. M. W. 

RAMSEY RETIRES 

AFTER THIRTY 
YEARS 

Staff Sgt. Miles W. 

Ramsey, U. S. Marine 

Corps, retired 


Sergeant Miles W. Ramsey (right) retired on June 1 after 30 years service. fr he ssevies af 
He is shown being congratulated by Ist Set. J. 


Boston the Marine Barracks, 


Boston Navy Yard, 

June 1st, after thirty 
years in the service. He had been on 
duty at this post for the last two 
months, having returned from Nica- 
ragua on the U. S. S. “Cleveland” in 
December; and was a patient in the 
hospital prior to being transferred to 
the barracks at the navy yard. 

The following is a conscript of his 
services: 
Enlisted 
27 Apr. ‘98 


Discharged 


Organization 
16 May ‘98 


3rd Ky. Vol. Inf. 


17 Feb. ‘01 16 Feb. ‘04 Co. “D” 10th In. 
8 Aug. 13 Jan. '07 Co. 18th In. 
8 Aug. ‘05 12 June ‘07 Co. “F” 18th In 
1 Apr. "11 31 Mar. "15 U. S. Marine Cr. 
8 Apr. 7 Apr. °20 U. S. Marine Cr 
14 Apr. '20 13 Apr. °22 U. S. Marine Cr 
22 Apr. "22 21 Apr. '26 U. S. Marine Cr. 
23 Apr. '26 1 June '28 U. S. Marine Cr 


Ramsey served in Cuba in early 1899 
with the 3rd Kentucky Volunteers. He 
served in the Philippine Islands with the 
10th and 18th U. S. Infantry Regiments 
as follows: Co. “D” 10th U. S. Inf. from 
15 March, ’01 to 17 September, ’03; Co. 
“F” 18th U. S. Inf. from 3 November, 
07, to 15 October, 09. He had no Philip- 
pine service with the Marines, although 
he served in Vera Cruz in 1914; in Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, and was in Nicaragua 
during a part of 1927. 
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Ramsey and First Sergeant McFellin 
first served together in the 18th In- 
fantry, Ramsey being in Company “F,” 
while McFellin was in Company “G.” 
They also served together in the 4th 
Regiment, U. S. M. C., in Santiago, 
Santo Domingo, during the latter part 
of 1922; here Ramsey was a member of 
the 10th Company of which McFellin 
was First Sergeant, having joined that 
outfit after the 33rd Company was dis- 
banded at San Francisco de Macoris 
about the Ist of October, 1922. 

With the Philippine service counting 
double time, Ramsey completed on 31 
May, 1928, over thirty years, five months 
and twenty-six days service. He has 
ever twenty-six years straight service 
to his credit. He will reside at 126 
South Irving Street, Denver, Colorado. 


siTH CO., 3RD BATT., 6TH REG.. 
3RD BRIG., TIENTSIN 


By Monsieur Hebe 


No doubt the recent advent into the 
columns of the much-read Broadcast by 
a scribbler of the 83rd Company of a 
lower deck in this edifice of ours, Kelley 
Billet, has aroused the question in the 
minds of some of the 84th Co., just why 
we haven’t been represented since our 
organization last October. The question 
is in order for a company such as the 
84th should have been represented long 
before now, but hasn’t. Here goes. 

Before launching into this master- 
piece, let us compliment the staff of 
“The Leatherneck” for its splendid 
choice of a cover that appeared on the 
April issue. It was a “knockout” with 
the subscribers and their bunkies. Keep 
up the good work. 

This is Friday, May 4th, same time as 
it was yesterday at the same time. Pri- 
vate First Class (short timer) Copeland, 
slumbering peacefully at my side, will- 
ingly attests to this fact. 

At the present, the company is being 
piloted by Capt. John P. Adams. 

Sgt. I. M. Ward has been acting Top 
Sergeant for several months now. Gy. 
Sgts. W. Nelson and Leo Jennings are 
vith us also. 

Since the coming of sweet springtime, 
we have been hitting it up a bit; heavies 
and hikes, dummy runs, and whatnot, 
livening the daily schedule for us. Yes- 
terday afternoon 2nd Lieut. William 
O’Brien held wall scaling instruction 
class for the company. This morning in 
those splendid sleeping hours, we held 
a before-dawn dummy call to arms. If 
any of these Chinese generals take a no- 
tion to short-cut through the foreign 
concessions here, it won’t take us long 
to be on the road to glory—judging 
from the way we got out on the street 
this morning. 

The 84th has a library. Sgt. Ovid 
Butler promoted the scheme a _ while 
back; collected “antes” from the boys, 
and shortly we were reading Zane Grey, 
P. G. Wadehouse, Lewis Browne, and 
even Anita Loos. We also have some 
literature on religion contributed by 
Pvt. Roy D. Clark, who does much good 
work along this line. 

Some personals: Pvt. Widerman is 
going in for deep stuff, “True Ro- 
mances,’ supplied by Chow Tzer Kong 
Book Co. Pvt. Weems has again sworn 
off the cubes; this happens regularly, 
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about two hours after every paytime. 
We wish him will power. It is said 
sympathy slips may now be obtained 
from Property Sgt. G. F. “Rummy” 
Clark; also master of Mr. Colt’s prod- 
ucts. Cpl. Frank Kossick may return 
in a few days from the hospital where 
he is undergoing treatment for his right 
hand. We expect him. Cpl. Terry’s re- 
cent explorations have enabled him to 
discover an exquisite “flor fina,” which 
sells at $2.00 (mex) per box of 100’s. 
Stand by, men. The growing independ- 
ence of the Chinese boys is sorely vex- 
ing Pvt. Phelan, and Private First Class 
McAlister, who were overheard this 
morning discussing changes along this 
line. Pvt. Stephen J. Vitka, who has 
shined as an M. P. in the dim past, is 
of the firm conviction that Chinese boys 
are “bu how,” and he is not alone in 
that. The oriental is no slouch at doing 
the next “feller”; especially when that 
“feller” is a Marine not particularly 
averse to jawbone. Sgt. Jeffries has an- 
nounced he found a crack story in the 
“Saturday Evening Post’—‘“Second 
Choice.” But the only available Posts 
start us off at chapter 12! Pvts. James 
Neville, senator from Alabama, and Paul 
V. Brossard, are competing in amateur 
photography, and each have about a 
suitcase full of snapshots apiece. Pvt. 
Bronk was in this competition, but 
turned professional and has been ruled 
out. He also has left the Marine Corps 
for the mess hall, a place where Pvt. 
Morrison is said to have refuged him- 
self to escape the inevitable “right and 
left oblique.” If Pvt. Bagley is a good 
sport he’ll turn his pen next to 84th 
Company space in the monthly Broad- 
cast, this we know. Cpl. Brownlee is a 
champion of Liberty, and Vox Pop, 
while Cpl. Gaffey, formerly of the Sec- 
ond Division, is an adherent to the sad- 
dle-soap-for-shoes brigade. Cpl. E. B. 
Merrill believes there’s nothing like the 
G. O. P., and the State of California; 
and Cpl. Jimmy Forkel says he’ll take 
Three Star Hennessy and whatever state 
comes with that. Pvt. Straub and Tpr. 
Beddoe each have bronze medals re- 
cently acquired in the Asiatic Rifle and 
Pistol Competition at Peking. Former 
trumpeter Prince has renounced the 
musics paradise, and become a shining 
buck private. Pvt. Tyson has found that 
there’s nothing like Marine Corps Insti- 
tute algebra to cure insomnia of the 
daytime, and so keeps plodding on. Pvts. 
E. W. Case and L. Sweeten and A. J. 
Noonan are men of brawn and muscle, 
having faithfully followed for several 
months now the physical culture life. 
Pvt. Karlage is now Baseballing. It is 
sympathy that compels us to mention 
that Pvt. Alexander Burger’s girl friend 
has left Tientsin. But there are so 
many more, Alexander. 

It is yet, Friday, May 4th, same time 
as it was yesterday at the same time; 
and with well wishing for the leather- 
necks back home, we sign off. 


WITH THE THIRD BRIGADE IN 
TIENTSIN, CHINA 

Let me tell you what happened at the 
Brigade Recreation Center last night. 
Whorton Billets, as it is officially desig- 
nated, has been serving the Brigade all 
winter, but last night it formally opened 
on a bigger-and-better Post Exchange 
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and Recreation Center combined cam- 
paign. 

From 6 to 7 P. M., the massed bands 
of the Brigade gave a concert of we! 
known numbers, which was well appre- 
ciated. When the band had played the 
Marine Hymn, it relinquished the floor 
to the basket ball teams of the dis- 
banded 12th Regiment and the 10th Reg- 
iment, winners and runner-ups, respec- 
tively, in the North China League last 
winter. A well played game showed a 
score of 32 to 22, with the 12th still 
demonstrating its superiority. 

Oh! And by the way; all during the 
basket ball game, the Brigade Restau- 
rant was putting out coffee, sandwiches, 
and doughnuts. 

The General gave a talk after the 
game, but as he did not speak loudly, 
it was only heard by the comparative 
few who crowded around him. The “sit- 
uation” here is getting to the point 
where the Marines may have to “well in 
hand” it, and it is said that that was 
the gist of General Butler's remarks. 

The benches were then put in place, 
and the basket ball court became in a 
moment a first class vaudeville house, 
with Cpls. Spurling and Zussman as 
headliners. 

Spurling teased the piano, while Zuss- 
man, singer and contortionist, warbled 
some of the successes of the Asiatic 
Revue; to wit: “Gorgeous”; “We Love 
The College Girls”; “Red Lips”; “Ka- 
tinka”; and as a special request, “Blue 
Heaven.” 


Ferdinand and Lane, the best dancing 
team in the Brigade, introduced some 
newer variations of sound and steps. 

Shwedd (spelling not at all guaran- 
teed) danced the Black Bottom in a man- 
ner never excelled by Gilda Grey’s con- 
temporary on any gun turret. 

The next thing on the program was a 
film story of the Fifth Regiment in Ni- 
caragua. A news reel was sandwiched 
in between Marines in Nicaragua and 
the French Foreign Legion in the Sa- 
hara Desert. “Beau Geste” was the fea- 
ture picture of the evening, and it was 
as fully shown as the first time I saw 
it in Cincinnati at a cost of $1.10 Gold. 

The Recreation Center has a new Or- 
thophonic Victrola, and the organ rec- 
ords which were played on it all during 
the show made more than one Marine 
ask, “Have we an organ here?” 

Huh? Yes, they were still distribut- 
ing free doughnuts and coffee up to the 
last minute. 

Well, Ed, that’s what happened last 
night. Now if I can find ten cents, Big 
Money, Mex., I’ll mail this to you today. 

Adios, 

“Caruso.” 


FAREWELL DANCE AT GUAN- 
TANAMO BAY FOR QM. SGT. 
ELLWANGER 


The non-commissioned officers of the 
U. S. Marine Corps, stationed at Naval 
Station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, held a 
farewell buffet supper and dance on Fri- 
day, May 11, 1928, for QM. Sergeant 
William Ellwanger, who leaves for duty 
at Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 
A likeable fellow with a big heart, it 
went over fine and everybody crowned 
it a huge success. The commandant of 
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the Station, Captain C. C. Soule, U. S. 
Navy, Mrs. Soule, Colonel E. A. Green, 
commanding officer of the Marine Bar- 
racks, attended together with all the 
officers, CPO’s and Non-Com’s and their 
families and friends. Eighty-two people 
were served at tables set in Jim Beau- 
zay’s at Caimenera, Cuba. ‘Hop Wong 
the First,” Chinese restaurateur, with his 
two employees (Chinese), served and 
prepared the buffet supper. After sup- 
per the hall was cleared and dancing 
commenced. One of the innovations was 
a British sailor singing. Charles E. 
Woods, from Cardiff Wales, 4th Engi- 
neer aboard the freighter “Silksworth,” 
bound for India, rendered several songs. 
The lights were turned out and he sang 
“Mother Machree,” “Pal of Mine,” and 
“London Time,” which were well re- 
ceived. He would have sung more, but 
someone accidentally put him near the 
Grape Juice and he, being from the land 
of “tiffen,” was curious to see what made 
W. J. B. and he did. 

Several strangers wandered into the 
dance one of whom was recognized as 
the British correspondent for the 7orn- 
ing Post of London and Chicago Tribune, 
Charles Briggs, who is a purser on the 
“Silksworth” on a year’s’ vacation. 
Briggs is noted for his book “The Poems 
of Allah,” and represents the above 
papers in India. 

The dance, sponsored by the non-com- 
missioned officers of the first three 
grades, was headed by Gy. Sergeant T. 
J. Anten who did noble work in all de- 
partments, Ist Sergeant Van Horn, who 
helped, Pay Sergt. McGrory, who forgot 
where it was being held, but finally 
found out, and “Wee Willie” Melton. 
Pop Kraemer was the whole cheese in 
looking out for our guests. He worked 
hard and before the close of the dance 
in the wee hours of the morn’, rendered 
“You no caree for me I no caree for you,” 
which was well received. Pop leaves for 
the U. S. the 19th of May and we will 
miss him. 

Music was furnished by Ted Snyders 
Syncopators of the Naval Station. Jim 
Beauzay, ex-CPO U. S. Navy, donated 
the hall for the purpose, and gave every- 
thing at cost. The Marines all like little 
Jim, for he is a good scout. 

With this dance we bid you “adios” 
Ditty, and hope that when you hit the 
farm down in Kentucky everything will 
be “hunky-dory.” 


RECRUITING DISTRICT OF INDIAN- 
APOLIS, INDIANA 


By H. P. Youngs 


The enlisted personnel of District 
Headquarters, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
were the guests of the Palace Theater 
on Saturday evening, May 5th, to wit- 
ness the play “Sadie Thompson.” The 
management placed a box at the dis- 
posal of the recruiters. 

A detail of five recruiters from Dis- 
trict Headquarters participated as color 
bearers and guard of honor on the occa- 
sion of the presentation of the Italian 
Flag to the Indianapolis New War 
Memorial by General Sansanelli, Presi- 
dent of the Fidac, on the steps of the 
War Memorial, Thursday, May 17th. 

Captain Frank D. Creamer, U. S. M. 
C., Officer in Charge, Recruiting Dis- 
trict of Indianapolis, Indiana, was a 
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guest of the participating officials, 
American and Italian, and was pre- 
sented to General Sansanelli and the 
Italian officials accompanying him on 
his good-will tour of the United States. 

On May 25th a detail of four of our 
recruiters participated as color bearers 
and guards in the American Legion 
Auxiliary Poppy Day parade. 

The main event of our publicity ac- 
tivities took place on Decoration Day, 
May 30th, when the entire personnel of 
District Headquarters, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, turned out and paraded at the 
annual 500 miles international sweep- 
stakes automobile race, held at the In- 
dianapolis Motor Speedway, before a 
crowd estimated by Speedway officials 
at 135,000. A few moments before the 
start of the race (9:30 a. m.), a parade 
composed of ten consolidated bands 
formed abreast the full width of the 
course, and preceded by a detachment 
of Marines from District Headquarters 
and two Marines (Sgt. Barngrover and 
Coffin), from DH, Cincinnati, Ohio, pa- 
raded in front of the main grandstands. 
There were at least a dozen moving pic- 
ture machines that obtained pictures of 
this parade, which will be shown in all 
leading theaters of the country. 

Numerous newspaper photographers 
obtained pictures of this parade, result- 
ing in much valuable newspaper pub- 
licity in local papers. 

Colonel Geo. C. Reid, U. S. M. C., 
officer in charge, Central Recruiting 
Division, who was in the city on May 
30th on an inspection tour, and Captain 
Creamer, U. S. M. C., our officer in 
charge, were the guests of the In- 
dianapolis Speedway Officials during the 
race. 

Our old friend, Sergeant William J. 
Dwire, U. S. M. C., who has been on 
duty in this District during the past 
year, and recently at this station, is to 
be transferred to District Headquarters, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. A great number of old- 
timers who have served in Guam will 
remember Sergeant Dwire, who was 
Chief of Police at that station during his 
last cruise. We are all sorry to see Bill 
leave, and hope he enjoys his duty at 
his new station. 

Sergeant Chester Fisher, U. S. M. C., 
old-time ball player, better known as 
“Bud” in the days of 1908 and 1909, still 
holds forth as the assistant to the medi- 
cal examiner at this station. 

Corporal Gerald A. Newhouse was re- 
cently re-enlisted, and retained on re- 
cruiting duty at this station; he having 
served part of his last cruise in China. 
Gerald has the makings of a good re- 
cruiter, I believe. 


GREETINGS FROM AVIATION, 
PUERTO CABEZAS, NICARAGUA 


By Pvt. B. C. Carter 


After scattering the sand fleas, we'll 
try and give the gang at Brown Field a 
bit of dope on this town. In the first 
place, it’s clean; secondly, it’s expen- 
sive. For thrills, we have movies every 
other night; also the beer is rather re- 
freshing after a hard day’s work. 

The officers we have couldn’t be bet- 
ter—Captain Howard, Lieutenants Guy- 
mon and Conway. They are all trying 
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their best to locate “Sandys” hideouts 
with their fish boats. 

“Hank” Meachem is the N. C. O. in 
charge, and is nobly assisted by Jimmie 
Hill and Hoppy Kildow. Old Dave Schenk 
is crew chief, and is the best water car- 
rier in the outfit. His playmates 
Brieseimiester and Chambers are also 
splendid water carriers. Georgie Cole 
is wandering around in the hills, the re- 
sult of his crash with Captain Howard 
two weeks back. Hall is the Quarter- 
master, and Carter is the working end 
of the department. Ehnes and Perry 
are still looking through the fog for the 
score. Bell can’t afford to buy his 
chewings any more; says this is a touch 
joint. Lopey Doney is the hardest work- 
ing boy in the outfit; wobbling around 
as orderly and room clerk. Bernau is 
our upright young model of purity. The 
ordinance is well taken care of by Roar- 
ing Sadler, and little Rosita Hunt. 

After working night and day for two 
weeks, we managed to build a pretty 
fair looking field, which was promptly 
named Byrd Field. Some job. Just as 
soon as we had it finished, the rest of 
our detachment arrived. After spending 
two days under the showers they decided 
to come to work. 


Wop Bracci and Anderson are the 
office girls, freshly shaved, pressed and 
polished each day. Chapman is the 
flourishing thumb-and-saw carpenter of 
the gang, his furniture is all period 
models (away back in the stone age). 
Kid Horr and Blackburn are flivver 
tractor pilots. Blackburn saw his first 
big gun while coming down on the boat. 
When told that they were cannons, he 
came back with the crack, “You can’t 
fool me, cannons has got wheels.” Tibby 
Thibaudeau is still finding out that he 
is in Nicaragua, and holds the banana 
hound championship of the outfit. 

Barless says he knows there’s a came, 
but as far as he can see there is no 
score. Red Case is our royal chute 
fixer, and Blondy Freka has the same 
old grin for all the opposite sex. This 
concludes the personal problems of the 
thirty-one wandering boys from Powder 
River. 

Chow’s terrible; I’d give my right arm 
. my knee for a mess of Jake Stahl’s 
slum. 


We went hunting the other night: Hall, 
Bell, Anderson and Carter, with a Jama- 
cian for a guide. After roaming the 
jungles all night loaded for bear, Hall 
made the marvelous kill of a gigantic 
bullfrog, and the rest of us mangled a 
defenseless little Mokus bird. Naturally 
that excites a fiendish chortle of glee 
from you all back in Quantico. A pair 
of mountain cows nearly fell to our 
trusty Springfields. The only trouble 
was that we thought they were the milk 
bearing kind, so we let them go. As 
the moon broke forth in glorious splen- 
dor, we discovered that we were hunting 
in the middle of an Indian village called 
Tuapi. We helped ourselves to a few 
bushels of mangos and wended our weary 
way back to the waiting chariot. The 
blankety-blank Ford had a flat, so we 
finished the homeward trip on the rim. 


This ties the score for the night, and 
as our girl says, “No hay credito, no 
tango, no soap.” 
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BREEZES FROM THE WINDY CITY 
By Sgt. Sid Guy, Jr., U. S. M. C. 


Having only a few months to “do 
in the old Corps, and having never writ- 
ten an article for The Leatherneck, I 
take great pleasure in attempting to 
break into print. Here’s hoping that 
this doesn’t find its way to Ye Ed’s waste 
paper basket. 

If you read Sergeant Peskin’s article 
in the March Leatherneck you know the 
names of the lucky men who are on duty 
in the offices of headquarters, Central 
Recruiting Division, and Headquarters. 
Central Reserve Area—namely, Quarter- 
master Sergeant Dick Stone, Top Kick 
Baxter Vann, Sergeants Tom Fields, 
Fred Kushar, Mike Peskin, Corporal 


” 


Preston Greene, Reed Moberley and the 


writer. 

On the 31st of May there is going to 
be a meeting of Marines and ex-Marines 
in Chicago, with the intentions of or- 
ganizing a Marine Corps League chap- 
ter. From all present indications we 
expect to go over strong. 

Sergeant Kushar said he was tired of 
being a lonely bachelor, and last Satur- 
day proved that statement by embarking 
on board the S. S. “Loveship,” com- 
manded by Captain Dan Cupid, and 
headed the nose of the vessel out towards 
the sea of matrimony. Congratulations 
Fred, we know that you are a lucky 
man and Mrs. Kushar is equally as lucky. 
Corporal Moberley was Fred’s best man 
at the affair, and if all statements now 
floating around are true the bachelors 
of HQ CRD and CRA might lose an- 
other man to the other side. While 
we are speaking on the above subject 
let us take the sad case of Mike Peskin. 
His Chevrolet knows the way to South 
Bend, Indiana, blindfolded, as it makes 
a trip to that city every Saturday. Mike 
says that he has an aunt and uncle down 
there of whom he is very fond. Maybe 
so, but we have our doubts. 


Dick Stone has recently been ap- 
pointed to the executive committee of 
the American Legion Marine Post in 
Chicago and when his official duties do 
not keep him occupied he is noticed to 
be reading “Robert’s Rules of Order.” 

The latest news of HQ CRD is that 
Top Kick Vann has moved again. When 
any of the boys want to call on Baxter 
in the evening you hear them say, “Hey, 
Baxter, where are you living this week?” 

Fields says that when (if ever) he is 
discharged and sailing on the good ship 
U. S. S. Outside he is going to sign his 
name T. Goebel Fields. Such a name 
should at least get him a position as 
Vice-President of the First National 
Bank of What-Cheer, Iowa. 

We thought for a few minutes last 
week that we were going to have a 
vacancy for a corporal in the reserve 
office, owing to the fact that Preston 
Greens took a very sudden notion to get 
sick. After having been examined by 
the Medico he was informed that he had 
eaten some poisoned FISH. However, 
he has fully recovered from his illness 
and is on the job again. 

Suppose you fellows who are reading 
these paragraphs of nonsense (if any 
are) have about grown tired of same, 
and due to the fact that the writer’s 
typewriter finger is getting tired, he 
will bring all of this to a close. Station 
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HQ CRD, Chicago, IIl., now signing off 
—good evening everybody. 


MARINE BARRACKS, NAVAL AM- 
MUNITION DEPOT, HINGHAM, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Hingham, with a complement of only 
thirty-eight Marines, might be considered 
a small post; but from the activities 
of the post and the way it represents the 
Marine Corps one would imagine there 
are a regiment quartered here. First, 
we have a baseball team that is the 
pride of the barracks. It is on the road 
to duplicate the feat of the Big Marine 
Corps baseball team in its seventeen vic- 
tories, and maybe more. PFC. Van 
Guncy, who is the captain of the team 
is real popular with the gang, being their 
own choice. For manager we have Cpl. 
Huntly who is sure holding his end 
down. Perhaps some of his friends on 
the U. S. S. “New York” remember him. 
The players are Sgt. Tracy, pitcher; 
Corpsman Robshaw, catcher; Sergeant 
Rooney, short-stop; Pfc. Gonzales, first; 
Pfc. Van Guncy, second; Pvt. Dobransky, 
third, and the fielders are Pfc. Ahearn, 
Morgan, Pvt. Murphree; center, Ryan 
and our music Roose. First Sgt. Harry 
Clark, since Sgt. Murray went to Haiti 
and turned over the mess and Q.M. to 
him, has been kind of busy but finds 
plenty of time to come and cheer our 
team at their games. Old Sgt. Daly, who 
just came back from China and is being 
paid off this month, had plenty to tell 
us of the old gang that once used to be 
Hinghamites that he left behind him. 
The way he speaks all you fellas are 
getting rich over there. Shakey Ahearn 
is still fireman and holds the champion- 
ship for a few things around here. How 
are all you old Hinghamites in China? 
Have you got some crazy fire trucks, 
horse patrol, dock watches? The beans 
are holding out very good, so when you 
come back to the States drop up here 
and we will share them with you. We 
are all wondering who sent that letter 
here last winter, because whoever did 
sure hit the nail on the head. 

Captain C. I. Murray is leaving us and 
headed towards Culver Military Academy 
for three months to teach the kids how 
to be Marines, and he sure has a job 
on his hands. We wish you would say 
hello to all the old Hinghamites at 
Haiti this fall when you go down there, 
Captain Murray. Captain John C. Wood, 
who is replacing Capt. Murray, has not 
arrived yet so cannot say anything only 
that we are lucky to be able to get him 
asa C. O. Sgt. Vernon Brown was paid 
off here last April and so was Pfc. Nado- 
lan. This month we lose Sgt. Daly, Pfc. 
Muslon and Pvt. Kearney. 

Well, this will be all for the first time, 
but shall try to broadcast as often as 
possible. 


MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS HOLD 
GRADUATION EXERCISES 

The final exercises of the Marine 
Corps School were held at 11:00 A. M., 
June 16, 1928, at Quantico. A very in- 
teresting program was arranged for the 
graduating class. The invocation was 
by Commander J. T. Casey (Ch. C.) U. 
S. N., Post Chaplain. Lieutenant Col- 
onel W. P. Upshur, Commanding Officer 
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of the schools, made a few introductory 
remarks, in which he pointed out the 
excellent results obtained by the schools 
in spite of the many difficulties and 
problems that had to be faced during the 
past year. Major General W. C. Neville, 
Commanding General, Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, followed Lieutenant Colonel 
Upshur with a very interesting address, 
in which he spoke of value of the 
schools, and complimented the officers 
upon their successful completion of their 
courses. The Major General Command- 
ant made the principal address, and de- 
livered the diplomas. Commander J. T. 
Casey then delivered the benediction. 

The following officers received diplo- 
mas: 

Field Officers’ School 

Lieutenant Colonels—Eli T. Fryer, 
James T. Buttrick, James K. Tracy, 
Walter E. Noa. 

Majors—Harry G. Bartlett, Edward A. 
Ostermann, Clarke H. Wells, Mahlen A. 
Joyce (U. S. A.). 

Captains—Herbert Rose, Raphael 
Griffin, Kar] I. Buse, Robert M. Monta- 
gue, Ralph G. Anderson, Leo D. Hermle. 

Company Officers’ School 

Captains—Charles A. Wynn, Peter C. 
Geyer, Jr., Robert S. Hunter, Maurice 
G. Holmes, Jesse J. Burks, Field Harris, 
Thomas F. Joyce, Joseph Jackson, Stew- 
art B. O’Neill, Henry D. Linscott. 

First Lieutenants—Louis G. DeHaven, 
Claude A. Phillips, John Halla, Lester 
N. Medaris, Nicholas E. Clauson, Charles 
J. Lohmiller, Arthur D. Challacombe, 
Marvin Scott, Harry W. Bacon, William 
—- Amor LeR. Sims, Alexander 
Galt. 


YE OLDE ARKE, U. S. S. “SOUTH- 
ERY,” RECEIVING SHIP 

AT BOSTON 

By Cpl. Harold K. Jackson 
Well, folks, here comes another broad- 
side from the old covered wagon in 
Charlestown Navy Yard, and I must 
confess that I am losing my powers of 
perception, or words to that effect, for 
in the last month I have hardly been able 
to get the low-down on any member of 
this detachment. Either they have been 
exceptionally good or they have suc- 
ceeded in covering up ,their various sins, 


ete. 

Still I found out that our good friend 
Yancey has finally uncovered the deep 
mystery surrounding his unknown 
Peggy, from whom he has been receiv- 
ing the nice little ananymous cards and 
letters, and really she must be a dream, 
for I have it from JAWN himself that 
she is the sweetest little package that 
was ever wrapped up. Really I am sorry 
that spring is here as JAWN sets 
around and moons al Ithe time, and 
really he looks like a sick calf that is 
trying to beg for help. 

And, of course, TINY BRANDT’S lit- 
tle BERTHA (you know the cockroach 
that he is training) has been very peev- 
ish for the last three or four days, and 
the only way that Tiny can get her in a 
good humor is to make her lie on her 
back and scratch her stomach with a 
pencil. O fcourse, the little animal is 
trying her best to learn the different 
tricks that Tiny has outlined for her, 
but I really think that if she had an 
intelligent instructor that she would do 
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Square Your Debts! 


E HAVE OFTEN been asked why it is that Marines 

will buy almost anything on credit, and when the time 
comes for them to meet their obligation, they make 
every effort to squirm out, or defer payment. Our answer 
is that Marines are not guilty of such, but only some men 
wearing our uniform are guilty. And unfortunately it is true 
that there are some members of the Corps who run up large 
bills, or borrow money, putting off payment until they can 
be transferred, or discharged. That is, they figure that all 
they can get away with is just what they should get away 
with. 

If John Jones, a civilian, owes money and does not pay it, 
John Jones alone is blamed. But if John Jones, a Marine, 
dodges his debts, all Marines are placed in the same category 
with him. If John Jones, a civilian, fails to pay a tailor for 
a suit of clothes, the tailor may lose some of his faith in 
humanity, but he will not strike all civilians off his credit 
list. But if John Jones, a Marine, fails to pay his tailor bill, 
it is very hkely that that tailor will blacklist every Marine. 

Talking to a leading banker of Washington a few days 
ago, he said: “For a long time our bank was very glad to 
accommodate Marines with small loans of from fifty to a 
hundred dollars. We took their notes, which were signed by 
two other Marines In each case the borrower agreed to 
make out allotments to us covering the loan. Many of them 
repaid their loans regularly, but many of them soon stopped 
their allotments. The endorsers refused to pay, and at one 
time we had to write nearly $1,000.00 worth of Marines’ 
debts off our books as loss. Naturally we have had to close 
down on loans to Marines, and we have had to turn down 
some very worthy applications.” 

Just a few days after we had this talk with the banker, a 
Marine came to us badly in need of a small amount of money. 
But the few who had failed to meet their obligations had 
ruined any chance that he might have had to borrow the 
money. 

Men in the Corps know exactly what amount they will 

draw in income. There is no guess work necessary to figure 
that out. Then why do they not hold their obligations down 
to a figure that they can pay, and then pay them? For they 
must remember that whatever one Marine does is the stand- 
ard by which all Marines are judged. One Marine failing to 
meet his obligations casts a shadow on all of us. 
_It is truly said when a man’s credit is gone he has very 
little hope left. What more embarrassing thing can happen 
to us than to ask a merchant, or a bank for credit, and be 
turned down just because we are a Marine? Whose fault is 
it? Not ours, of course. But it is the fault of another Ma- 
rine who failed to meet his obligations. 

Let’s Pay Our Debts. 


THE LEATHERNECK 


July, 1928 


DURING THE last month The Marine Corps has been quite 

in the limelight. In addition to our being on the front 
pages of newspapers due to our service in Nicaragua and in 
China, Major Lutz fitted a couple of pontoons under his plane, 
and easily won the Curtiss Marine Trophy Cup, and Lieuten- 
ant Schilt had the Congressional Medal of Honor pinned on 
him by President Coolidge. We believe that we are correct 
in saying that Lieutenant Schilt is the only living aviator to 
have received the Medal of Honor. 


WE WELCOME into the Corps the following Naval Academy 

graduates class of 1928: Robert G. Ballance, Charles B. 
Mitchell, Kenneth H. Weir, Frank C. Croft, Arthur F. Binney, 
Clovis C. Coffman, Perry O. Parmelee, John H. Heil, Max W. 
Schaeffer, Thomas G. Ennis, Ernest E. Pollock, Wilson T. 
Dodge, Charles Popp and Boeker C. Batterton. 


HIS ISSUE OF “The Leatherneck” contains quite a bit of 

news and pictures of the Marine Corps Reserve Companies 
who will soon be in training for two weeks at Quantico. “The 
Leatherneck” is very glad to give every encouragement pos- 
sible to the Reserve, because we feel that the Corps should be, 
and is proud of the men who would be called into service 
in case of war or other emergency. 

Only those who have come into contact with these men and 
officers of the Reserve can realize with what serious zeal 
and zest they go about their work during their period of 
training at Quantico or San Diege. But their training at 
Quantico or San Diego is only part of the work they do. 
Periodically, during the entire year they meet for drills and 
instruction. Many of the companies have difficulties in get- 
ting places to meet, and many of the men must come for long 
distances for their drills, but in spite of these difficulties, the 
companies always arrive at the training camps with a working 
knowledge of the rudiments of military science and ready 
for the more detailed instruction. Much credit must be given 
these men and officers for their real “Marine Corps Spirit.” 


HE MARINE CORPS does not especially need a King 

Midas whose touch would turn everything into gold, but it 
does need a Magic King who could make two Marines where 
we now have only one. After we had sent practically every 
Marine that we thought we could send to Nicaragua and 
China, General McCoy asks for an additional force for Nica- 
ragua. So we have had to withdraw the ships detachments 
from practically every ship except The Saratoga and The 
Lexington. These men are on their way to Nicaragua now, 
and will be used as reliefs for patrols out in the interior. 
Many of the men composing the present patrols have picked 
up quite a bit of Spanish, and have learned much about the 
laws and customs of Nicaragua. They will be given further 
instruction and will be used in supervising the elections this 
fall. 


A GAVEL of historic interest has been received by Maj. 

J. C. Fegan, and will be presented to the Detachment of 
Marine Corps League which gets the highest membership for 
1928. It bears the inscription “From a beechnut tree that 
stood near the hunting lodge in Belleau Woods where Maj. 
M. E. Shearer made his stand, June 25, 1918.” 


Why not send a copy of The Leatherneck home to a relative 
tion that we receive from parents and friends of Marines who 
or a friend? If you could read the many letters of apprecia- 
are receiving The Leatherneck you would not fail to send a 
copy home to yours. Envelopes are furnished with each copy 
and the postage unsealed is only eight cents. Or, better still, 
fill in the subscription blank in this issue and let us send The 
Leatherneck fro one year. 


THE LEATHERNECK is anxious to hear from each Marine 
Corps post each month. Our Broadcast section is one of the 
most popular sections of the magazine. It is eagerly read by 
the Marines so that they may learn what some of their old 
bunkies are doing. Pictures are especially interesting. Keep 
your post in The Leatherneck regularly. 

Our closing date is the tenth of the month preceding date 
of issue. All correspondents should get their material in the 
mails in time to reach us by that date. 
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Teventy-nine 


Motive: The Best Educated Military 
Service in the World. 


WASHINGTON, D. C 


June 10, 1928—Monthly Report 


Total number individuals enrolled 7,015 
Total number enrolled since last report. 273 
Total number disenrolled since last report _. 597 
Number examination papers received during period ; 2,340 


Total number graduates to date.. an . 8,886 


M.C.I. Establishes Contact With Employers for 
Institute Graduates 


N ORDER TO fill a long felt want and span the gulf of indecision The Marine Corps Institute is an established fact. In the past 
] that vawns before every discharged Marine, the Director of the eight vears it has risen from an obscure experiment to a flourishing 
Marine Corps Institute, has recently established a new activity institution with thousands of graduates, It has become a leading 
which will undoubtedly be a deciding factor in the lives of mans factor in disseminating knowledge for men in the military service, 
: future discharged Marines After a long and exhaustive study of and no other arm of the service offers anything that can compare 
| conditions confronting a discharged Marine, the Director came to with it In establishing this new Department, The Institute has 
the conclusion that the average man’s greatest handicap upon being placed the keystone in the arch of education for the Marine Corps. 
separated from the service is in obtaining interviews with really Everyone who may read this article is familiar with the expression 
suitable employers. In order to overcome this handicap, The Marine “You can lead a horse to water, but you can't make him drink.” 
Corps Institute is now establishing liaison with the leading commer- The Marine Corps, through the medium of the Marine Corps Insti- 
celal and industrial concerns throughout the United States tute has led every Marine to the stream of self-improvement which 
. While this new project is in its infancy (it having been in opera- flows from the fountain head of knowledge But now when you stand 
tion less than a month) most satisfactory and gratifying results on the bank of the stream, we can do no more—you must help 
have been obtained in this short period of time Letters explaining yourself. 
| the scope of Marine Corps Institute training and the situation con- If you are already enrolled and active—keep up the good work. 
fronting the discharged Marine have been written to leading organi- You are well started on the road that leads to success. If you are 
i zations in the various commercial and industrial fields throughout enrolled and have allowed your work to lapse, buckle down and study 
the country and favorable and enthusiastic relations have been so that when the time comes, and you leave the Corps to take up the 
, established with such concerns as the following activities of civil life, you will have a firm foundation for your future 
The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey: The Standard Oil Com- career 
’ pany of New York: The Standard Oil Company of California; The To those of you who are not enrolled—do so at once. The hours 
Standard Oj1 Company ef Nebraska: The Chesapeake and Potomac that you spend now in study will benefit you a hundred, nay, a 
i Telephone Company: The Travelers Insurance Company; The Pruden- thousand fold in the years to come 
tial Insurance Company; The General Electric Company; The New Every one at the Institute realizes the arduous duty the Corps is 
e York Edison Company. called upon to perform at the present time We are proud of your 
r This newly established Department of the Institute is not an em- performance of duty in the far flung corners of the world, We are 
$ ployment agency within the generally accepted meaning of the term proud of your performance of duty which has upheld the traditions 
. A student upon successfully completing and graduating in a Marine that we have maintained through a century and a half of the Nation's 
Corps Institute course, will be furnished with a “card of introduction’ existence We are proud to call you brothers-in-arms and it is our 
which, upon presentation, will gain for him an interview with any earnest desire that every Marine shall, upon completion of his serv- 
employer listed in our files In the near future a list of thousands ice, be a better Man, a better Citizen and a better MARINE. 
. of concerns throughout the country will be available to Marines at all The Director will be pleased to hear from anyone who wishes to 
° posts and recruiting stations In addition, we shall be glad to fur- write and offer comment or criticism regarding our newly estab- 
I nish any graduate student with a supplementary list of concerns in lished “contact service.”’ You may write informally and _ direct. 
r the particular locality in which he elects to make his residence upon Also—Read The Leatherneck each month for additional news re- 
t being discharged from the Corps garding the Marine Corps Institute and its activities, 
}. 
Select Your Course and Fit Yourself for that Job on the Outside 
. The Marine Corps Institute offers a selection of 233 academic and vocational courses containing the latest infor- 


a mation about the subjects to which they pertain. The average cost of these courses if taken by a civilian with a correspond- 
y ence school would be One Hundred Fifty ($150.00) Dollars. THEY ARE GIVEN FREE TO ALL MARINES. 

Ask your school officer for a catalogue, select a course in which you are interested and then fill out the attached slip 
and mail it to the Marine Corps Institute. 


“ MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
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General Lejeune visits Marine Reserves. 


The Major General Commandant reviewed ard inspected the 303rd and 301th Companies 


aboard the “Illinois.” Front row, left to right: Lt. M. V. O’Connel, Lt. F. V. McKinless, Capt. Philip De Ronde. General Lejeune, 
Maj. Howard Stone, Lt. E. F. Doyle and Lt. Robert Fisher. Rear row: Ch. Pay Clerk J. D. Erwin, Capt. S. D. Sugar, Capt. B. N. 
Coffenberg, Capt. L. W. Whaley, Capt. Bertrand D. Fay, Lt. J. J. Christie and Sgt. H. E. Coyne. (Metropolitan Photo Service.) 


Marines participate in Seattle's Memorial Day Services. Funeral Cortege on way to new Veterans’ Memorial Cemetery. 
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Personnel of Marine Barracks, Naval Ammunition Depot, Hingham, Mass. Captain Charles I. Murray Commanding. 


303rd Company, Marine Corps Reserve, New York, Captain Philip De Ronde Commanding. Photo taken at end of Decoration 


Day Parade. (Underwood & Underwood.) 
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Only years old and 


Works in Shoe Factory 


W. T. Carson was forced to leave 
school at an early age. His help 
was needed at home. He took a 
“job” in a shoe factory in Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., at $12 a week. 


Starts Studying at Home 


Carson determined to make some- 
thing of himself before it was too 
late, so he took up a course with 
the International Correspondence 
Schools and studied in spare time. 


Now Owns Big Business 


Today W. T. Carson is the owner 

of one of the largest battery ser- 

vice stations in West Virginia, with 

an income of $15,000 a year. And 
e is only 28 years old! 


Lectures at College 


Just a few months ago a large 

college asked Carson to lecture be- 

fore a class in electricity. That 

shows the practical value of his 
I. C. S. course. 


How to Earn More Money 


If the I. C. S. can smooth the path 

to success for men like W. T. 

Carson it can help you. If it can 

help other men to earn more money 
it can help you too. 


The Boss is Watching You 


Show him you are ambitious and 
are really trying to get ahead. De- 
cide today that you are at least 
going to find out all about the 
I. C. S. and what it can do for you. 


This Coupon for Free Booklet 


a INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box5278-F.Scranton, Penna. 4 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one of your boo! 


. the position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 


C)Business Management 
L)Industrial Management 
Persannel Organization 
C)Traffic Management 
Window Trimming 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
O)Rookkeeping 
L)Private Secretary 
(Spanish 
(French 
L)Salesmanship 
(Advertising 
L] Business Correspondence 
L)Show Card Lettering 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


e LJNicholson Cost Accounting 
Electrical Engineering 
Electric Lighting 
LJ) Mechanical Encineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
()Maclrine Shop Practice 
)Railroad Positions 


LJGas Engine Operating 
L)Civil Engineer 


Surveying and Mapping 
Plumbing & Heating 
L)Steam Engineering 
L)Radio 
Architect 
LJBlueprint Reading 
LJContractor and Builder 
LJArchitectural Draftsman 


klets and tell me how I can qualify for 


Stenography and Typing 
Good English 

Civil Service 

Railway Mail Clerk 
Common School Subjecta 
High School Subjects 
LjIllustrating 
(Cartooning 


Concrete Builder . 
Structural Engineer 
Chemistry 
Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 


Pharmacy 


ONavigation 
DAgriculture and Poultry 
(0 Mathematics © 1927 


Canadian address—International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 


PRINTED 'N U.S.A. 
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ROUND GALLEY FIRES 
By “Doc” Clifford 
Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. 42 


A party of 
Marines were 
recently visit- 
ing one of the 
old Temples in 
Tientsin, when 
a Chinese po- 
liceman and 
two Chinese 
soldiers ap- 
proached the 
Abbot in 
charge of the 
building, ask- 
ing, “What are 
all these for- 
eign soldiers 
“poc” CLIFFORD doing here? 
What business have they in the temples 
anyway?” The Abbot replied that large 
parties of American Marines had been 
visiting the Temple for several days, and 
requested his questioners to observe how 
quiet and orderly the present party was. 
He said they went through the Temple 
without disturbing the worshippers, and 
expressed his opinion that they behaved 
better than the Chinese would if they 
were to visit the foreigner’s temples. 

Secretary Clair of the Y. M. C. A,, 
who was in charge of these sightseeing 
parties also relates the following good 
story: “A Marine who was ill in the 
hospital seemed to have no appetite. 
When General Butler visited the hos- 
pital one day, the surgeon in charge 
stated that the boy needed food to build 
up his strength, but that he would not 
eat. The general said, ‘Son, don’t you 
know you must eat in order to regain 
your strength?’ ‘Yes,’ replied the boy, 
‘but I just can’t eat.’ The general then 
told him that some of the officers of 
the Air Service had been hunting ducks, 
and asked if the sick Marine would like 
some roast duck. The reply was ‘I 
think I could eat that,’ whereupon the 
general said he would radio the Air 
Service Station and have a plane bring 
the duck to the hospital. It so happened 
that the radio, which was immediately 
despatched, reached the station just as 
an officer brought in some ducks, and 
fifteen minutes later an airship was 
circling over the hospital. Upon hear- 
ing it, the Marine said, ‘There’s my 
duck.’ It was so much enjoyed that 
others followed, and when General But- 
ler told the story to General Castner, 
Commanding U. S. Army Forces in 
China, General Castner said, ‘If that lad 
likes ducks I’ll go out this afternoon and 
shoot him some myself,’ which he did 
for several days. The Marine remarked, 
‘With two generals hunting ducks for a 
fellow there is nothing left for me to 
do but get well;’ and he did.” 

* ~ 


I have just read a letter from Private 
Eugene V. Day of the Twelfth Regiment 
relating this experience of one of the 
sightseeing trips in Tientsin. If that is 


the kind of thing the boys send home, 
it shows how splendidly our men appre- 
late being able “to travel and see the 
I enjoyed his letter so much 


world,” 


THE IfATHERNECK 


that I read it twice, and wish I could 
pass it on just as written. It may be 
the Editor will make some extracts from 
it, as I am sending him a copy. I hope 
however that Day sends me some more 
for future use. 

* * 


George S. Quayle, a Marine of days 
gone by, has written a letter to the Edi- 
tor from the O. S. S. H., Sandusky, Ohio, 
in which he states that quite a number 
of United States Spanish War veterans, 
and World War veterans are in the hos- 
pital. He then reminisces as follows: 
“When in Cavite and the Philippines for 
a long time we were under Major Lin- 
coln J. Karmaney, who had us on the 
South Line after Dickens was relieved. 
I can hear the Major and his ‘Canadian 
March’ of 122 steps to the minute on the 
Alongapo drill grounds, and if ever the 
drummers and buglers earned their slum 
gullion, they did in those days. Old 
Karmaney was strictly military but hon- 
est, just and a real father.” It does 
one good to read letters like this from 
men of the old brigade. 


* * * * 


I have been requested by several com- 
rades to use Kipling’s famous “If” as the 
poem of the month. This is also the 
favorite poem of Judge Taft. 


If you can keep your head when all about 


you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on 
you, 
If you can trust yourself when all men 
doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting, 
too; 
If you can wait and not be tired by 
waiting, 


Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 

Or, being hated, don’t give way to hating, 

And yet don’t look too good, nor talk 
‘too wise; 


If you can dream—and not make dreams 
your master; 
If you can think—and not 
thoughts your aim, 
If you can meet with Triumph and 
Disaster 
And treat those two impostors just the 
same; 
If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve 
spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for 
fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your life 
to, broken, 
And stoop to build them up with worn- 
out tools; 


make 


If you can make one heap of all your 


winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch and 
toss, 
And lose, and start again at your 
beginnings, 
And never breathe a word about your 
loss; 
If you can force your heart and nerve 
and sinew 
To serve their turn long after they 
are gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in 
you 


Except the Will which says to them: 
“Hold on!” 


Thirty-three 


An old veteran of Brooklyn with whom 
I marched in the parade on Decoration 
Day, told me the following good story of 
Major General Geo. Y. Elliott, who, when 
a lieutenant, was officer of the day and 
came across a sentry named Tobin fast 
asleep. The Lieutenant admonished him 
severely, and then said, “You know what 
would happen if we were in actual war- 
fare? You would be taken out and 
shot! As it is, it will be my painful 
duty to place you under arrest and you, 
of course, will be court-martialed and 
severely punished.” Poor Tobin, fearing 
the worst, looked up and in the most in- 
nocent fashion said, “But, sir, only you 
and I know about this, and I’m right 
sorry for it, and if you won’t speak 
about it, I’ll never mention it.” The 
story is told by the men who still have 
every affectionate thought of him that 
the general evidently overlooked the 
fault until years later when he rehearsed 
it as a joke on both Tobin and himself. 

The men of the Elliott Camp, Spanish 
War Veterans, are a fine group, and in- 
clude fellows of the caliber of John 
Fitzgerald, who served under the Gen- 
eral when a captain in command of 
Company C, First Battalion. Fitzgeraid 
is now the daddy of the camp. I also 
met John J. Clancy, a sergeant who left 
active service in 1916, yet still looks as 
though he could easily ship over for a 
few years of the life he so creditably 
served in the Corps. 

I met the Rev. W. E. McGahagin of 
Beebe, Ark., in Chattanooga, Tenn., when 
there a few weeks ago, and in the course 
of conversation, found out first of ali 
that he had been in the Army. Then, 
later, ascertained that his brother Joe 
had been a member of the Sixth Regi- 
ment in France. The two brothers are 
both ministers in the Baptist church. 

* * * «* 

A clipping from a California paper 
came to me by post with the query, “Was 
this one of your Marines?” I hardly 
think that it was, but there’s no telling, 
for it requires grit and pep, and real 
manhood to do what the Barstow Line 
reports of Bill Jarrett. “Bill Jarrett has 
just returned from the Death Valley 
country. Bill worked for six weeks on 
the graveyard shift for the Corpse Min- 
ing Co. in the Coffin Mine, located in 
Dead Man’s Canyon, in Funeral Range, 
at the edge of Death Valley. He is 
leaving Barstow again next week for a 
prospecting trip to the Devil’s Play- 
ground in Hell’s Half Acre.” 

* * * 

Colonel George Reid, now in charge 
of Chicago Recruiting Area, was sta- 
tioned in Norfolk in 1909, and one of 
his recruiters tells the story that while 
he with his company were being in- 
spected under heavy marching order be- 
fore going to Nicaragua, the Colonel dis- 
covered a package neatly wrapped in one 
fellow’s pack, which when opened up re- 
vealed two suits of silk pajamas of a 
beautiful pale pink. Asked what they 
were for, the lad replied that he ex- 
pected to wear them occasionally after 
taking a bath. The Colonel’s advice was 
“leave them in storage ‘till you come 
back, for in the Nicaraguan jungles baths 
will be few and far between.” Accord- 
ing to Captain Reagan, who is with the 

(Continued on page 52) 
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8-20-28 for Tunney-Dempsey 
Medal for Heeney 
Ex-Marine Dances 

Tientsin Basketball 

Donnelly & Schindel Win 
Intercollegiate Champs 

M. C. |. “Professors” Win 


“September 20 suits me all right—any 
date goes, so long as I get the $500,000 
I want..” And that, dear public, is Jack 
Dempsey’s answer to Mr. Rickard’s ap- 
proach shots for another Tunney-Demp- 
sey racket. Mr. Dempsey will probably 
stage another attempted comeback Sep- 
tember 20 in the Yankee Stadium, Mr. 
Rickard furnishing the necessary 500 
grand. Mr. Tunney will be in grand 
shape after his workout with big-hearted 
Tom and Mr. Dempsey will get his 
500,000 rocks for allowing his admirers 
their third glimpse of himself on the 
short end of a championship bout. 


A medal for Heeney. In training at 
Fairhaven, N. J., for his assault on the 
heavyweight championship, Tom was sur- 
prised recently when he was handed a 
medal from the New Zealand Govern- 
in France during the 


ment for valor 
World War. Kinda late, but a medal is 
a medal. 


There’s room for argument regarding 
dancing as a “sport,” but anyway, mara- 
thon dancing being competition of a sort 
we might mention that Robert Johns, an 
ex-Marine, and Miss Serena Bergandi, 
fox trotted plenty miles to win the prize 
cup symbolic of the dancing champion- 
ship of Chicago. They toddled about 
for 259 hours. It is rumored that the 
couple became engaged while tripping 
(?) the light fantastic. We believe there 
is also’ a financial reward and other 
gifts. Those Marines! 


MARINES CONQUER RUGBY 


Al 


After a colorful invasion of Shanghai, lasting a month, the U. S. Marine Rugby 


Team from Tientsin was given a memorial farewell dinner and numerous other 
parties by the Shanghai Ruggers shown here with the Leathernecks. 


(Editor’s Note: Making good the general 
impression entertained by the public, to wit, 
that U, S. Marines are supposed to arise to 
any situation, and accomplish any job, the 
Marine Rugby team of Tientsin, China, 
visited Shanghai recently while on a month's 
tour, playing a series of games which brought 
them the plaudits of the thousands that wit- 
nessed the games. Their ability to ‘‘catch 
on” to the new game (to them) caused not 
a little surprise and admiration, and the 
series accomplished much in the way of 
friendly relations. First Lieut. George E. 
Monson managed the Tientsin team and ar- 
ranged for the games and his success is 
overwhelmingly attested to in the many com- 
mending letters received at Headquarters, 
J. S. Marine Corps. Part of Lieutenant 
Monson’s own report of the series with 
Shanghai follows:) 


In framing the schedule, the weakest 
side to face the Marines was scheduled 
for the first contest, our team playing a 
fifteen representing the Royal Navy. 
The Marines won the game 14-3, and the 
score could easily have been doubled 
with a few more breaks for our players. 
The style of play used by the Leather- 
necks was a revelation to both oppo- 
nents and spectators, who had expected a 
walk-away for the Navy team. Un- 
fortunately, Long, Zimmerman and sev- 
eral other Marine players sustained in- 
juries that made considerable difference 
in the results of subsequent contests. 

For the second game the Marines took 
the field against Shanghai under weather 
conditions that were quite unfavorable, 
in that it was too warm for comfort in 
the stands, let alone playing on the field. 


Toward the end of the second half the 
Marines were visibly suffering from the 
drastic change of conditions in this re- 
spect, and had the day been cold, it is 
likely that the score woald have been 
far closer. A very large and enthusiastic 
crowd turned out, and it was evident 
from the remarks heard among the crowd 
that the series could not help but be a 
success from every standpoint. When 
the Marine team tied the score shortly 
after beginning play in the second half, 
even the supporters of Shanghai gave 
them due credit in the form of enthusi- 
astic applause. 


Handicapped by injuries which kept 
both Zimmerman and Long out, the Ma- 
rines faced an Army team rated the 
strongest rugby combination in Shang- 
hai, and although putting up a valiant 
struggle against odds, were forced to 
take the short end of a 27-3 score. The 
Marine forwards played a _ wonderful 
game, and held their own against the 
more experienced Army pack. Due to 
weakness at scrum half, our backs could 
not get started, and but one try was 
credited us. During the play of this 
game we had three penalty kicks 
awarded us, all of which were possible 
to make, and two of them very easy. 
Had Zimmerman been in this game, we 
should have added at least these nine 
points to our score. 


Continued on page 41 
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PARRIS ISLAND MARINES 
NOW HAVE 10 OUT OF 23 


Big Jim Balis Wins Six and Fans 54 
While Donnelly’s “Fence Busters” 
Continue to Mow Down 
Opposition 


The Parris Island “Big Team” con- 
tinued to mow down the opposition by 
taking a double header from Benedictine 
College on May 
i 19th. Lytton toed 
the slab in the 
first game for the 
home team and 
had little trouble 
in keeping the 
hits well  scat- 
tered. The Cadets 
started in the 
first inning to 
make it a real 
ball game and 
pushed two runs 
over the pan. The 
“Fence Busters” 
were not to be 
denied, however, 
and by bunching 
hits in the fourth 
and fifth ran 
their total to 
twelve runs. The 
final score of the 
first game ended, 
Marines 12, Beni- 
dictine College 7. 
i} The  night-cap 
was hard fought 
and it took the 
Devil Dogs ten 
innings to chalk 
up a 4-3 win. 
Again the visitors 
scored first and 
had the home 

placed hits, and smart base running 
by both teams made the score three 
all at the beginning of the tenth. Sikora 
frst up for the sea soldiers singled 
cleanly and was sacrificed to second by 
Sadler. Reed was safe on a fielders 
choice, Sokira reaching third. With the 
squeeze play on Munari laid down a per- 
fect bunt towards first and Sokira 
seampered over with the winning run. 
Reed, pitching his first game for the 
Marines, cut the corners in big league 
style allowing but five hits. 

The fast semi-pro team represcenting 
the King Mill of Augusta, Georgia, in- 
vaded the Island for two games on May 
26th and 27th and went home a wiser 
team in the art of ball playing, losing 
both games to the Marines by the score 
of 5-4 and 4-2. Vitek, chucking for the 
locals, allowed the visitors but six hits 
and struck out four of the opposition. 
The Mill team scored one in the first on 
two hits and a sacrifice and one more in 
the second on a hit and two errors. The 
locals evened the count in the third on 
three successive hits and a base on balls. 
With the score four all and the home 
team at bat in the eighth, Howell slapped 
out a single and was sacrificed to second 
by Balis. Lusignan, our hard-hitting 
Kid catcher, doubled to center, scoring 
Howell and with victory in sight Vitek 


THE LEATHERNECK 


MARINE LIGHTWEIGHT MAKING 
STRONG BID ON COAST 


With the formation of a boxing squad 
at San Diego comes the news that “Abie” 
Borison, who recently arrived on the 
U. S. S. Hender- 
son, from China, 
will make a 
strong bid for 
representation of 
the lightweight 
division. Borison 
is well known on 
the West Coast 
and throughout 
the Asiatics, and 
has fought at 
San Diego, 
Guam, Cavite, 
Peking and 
Tientsin, com- 
manding a large 
following. 
“Abie” Borison “Abie” started 

his career as a 
Leatherneck at San Diego, where he 
began boxing during the early part 
of 1925. After taking on all-comers in 
Guam he moved on to the “Walled 
City,” where as a protege of Lieuten- 
ant Boone he engaged in a number of 
international bouts with boxers of the 
British expeditionary force. Later he 
was given a berth on the Third Brigade 
Boxing Squad at Tientsin, and now 
after making the rounds, will display his 
wares on the West Coast. Big showings 
are expected of him. 


set the Mill boys down in one, two, three 
order in their half of the ninth. 

Big Jim Balis, pitching the second 
game against the semi-pros, chalked up 
an easy win, allowing seven scratch hits 
and striking out ten. The sea soldiers 
got away to a flying start and won the 
game in the first and second innings, 
scoring three runs on well-placed hits. 
Munari and Howell featured with the 
stick and Gorman in center hauled down 
two hard-hit Texas leaguers. 

The crack Coast Guard nine from New 
London, Conn., were the next victims, ar- 
riving on the U. S. S. “Porter” in time for 
a game on Decoration Day. This was 
undoubtedly the best game played on the 
local diamond to date, it taking Coach 
Donnelly’s nine eleven innings to eke 
out a 3-2 win. With the score 2-0 in 
favor of the sailors, Munari, first up, in 
the fifth, singled and was sacrificed to 
second by Tolan. Wise, playing second 
for the visitors, fumbled the throw and 
Munari continued to third. On Gorman’s 
sacrifice fly to deep center Munari 
scored. Again in the eighth Gorman 
scored on a single, a stolen base, and 
an error. Both pitchers tightened and 
with the score two all in the eleventh 
Vitek singled and was sacrificed to 
second. Tolan was safe on a fielders’ 
choice. Gorman forced Vitek at third 
but Howell hit cleanly to left, Tolan 
scoring from second and tucked another 
win away. Vitek pitched heads up ball 
allowing eight hits and striking out ten. 

The “Old Master,” Big Jim Balis, 
climbed into his pitching togs for the 
second game and the old saying “you 
can’t hit ’em when you can’t see ’em” 


Thirty-five 


“Here and There” 


Coached by Captain Stewart B. O’Neil 
and captained by Lieutenant Lawrence 
T. Burke, the M. C. I. pen pushers sur- 
prised seasoned shooters at Quantico 
during the Elliot Trophy matches re- 
cently by winning the Wirgman Trophy 
with a score of 1461, Parris Island (dis- 
tinguished regulars) winning the Elliot 
cup. The Marine “professors” also took 
three medals in the division matches and 
one in the Marine Corps match. The 
team was composed of Sgt. Rohl, Cpls. 
Lawrence and Smith, Pfe. Hesse and 
Pvts. Peterson and Taft. 


Johnny Weissmuller swam 100 meters 
in 57 4-5 seconds, a fifth of a second 
better than his own world’s record, in 
San Francisco recently. Clarence Crabbe 
of Honolulu set a new world’s record for 
the mile, 21 minutes 35 3-5 seconds. 


Miss Maureen Orcutt won the Women’s 
Eastern championship by 8 strokes. Nhe 
will be the next woman golf champion 
cf the United States. 


Andy Payne, 21-year-old son of an 
Oklahoma farmer, won “Cold Cash” 
Pyle’s Bunion Derby, negotiating the 
3,422.3 miles in 84 days. 


was the chant of the sailors. Big Jim 
allowed three hits and struck out ten, 
running his string of wins to six with 
fifty-four strike-outs to his credit. The 
locals laid down a heavy barrage in the 
first inning and scored two runs, Gor- 
man and Balis lacing the apple for two- 
baggers. The fourth, fifth, and sixth 
produced four more runs for the gang 
and with the old game tucked away, 
Balis continued to make the gobs chalk 
up goose eggs, the final score being 6-0. 

The Charleston All-Stars, composed 
of the best players from the various 
city leagues in Charleston, S. C., ar- 
rived to do battle with the “Fence Bust- 
ers” and were defeated 4-1 and 7-2. 

Joe Vitek chucked for the home team 
the first game allowing eight widely 
scattered hits and striking out two. The 
All-Stars scored their lone tally on a 
double and a fluke single. The Leather- 
necks scored three in the third when 
Munari singled and came home on 
Tolan’s three-bagger to deep right. On 
the squeeze play Tolan was trapped but 
was safe at home on interference by 
one of the All-Stars. The locals scored 
again in the seventh on a triple by 
Munari who came home on a fielders’ 
choice. Tolan, Munari, and Balis fea- 
tured at the bat for the sea soldiers. 

With Balis on the mound for the Ma- 
rines in the second game little trouble 
was had in chalking up our eighth in a 
row and our 19th win in twenty-three 
starts. Hitting the old apple when hits 
meant runs two runs were pushed over 
in the first and four in the fourth. With 
Gorman on, Howell crashed a home run 
far over the center fielder’s head, scor- 
ing Gorman in a walk. In the sixth, 
Gorman hit for two bases, advanced to 
third on an error and scored on Balis’ 
sacrifice fly. Nice goings and a sweet 
ball team. 
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Thirty-six 


ROY 


“‘Here and There’”’ 


At home or in China, “athletes is 
athletes”"—if they’re Marines. And, 
what they're doing in the various 
branches of athletic endeavor in the Far 
East is plenty. One shining example is 
the results published at the close of the 
Tientsin Basketball League. It will be 
noted in the following table that with 
three Marine teams in a 12-team league, 
which included universities, athletic 
clubs and the Army, the Marines finished 
with two teams at the top. Here is the 
official list: 


Team W. Per. 
12th U. S. Marines 21 1 .955 
10th U. S. Marines 20 2 909 
Tientsin Civilians. . 17 5 .773 
Nankai University 13 9 .591 
Tientsin A.C.C.O.S. 13 9 591 
Tientsin Y.M.C.A. 12 10 .545 
Tientsin A.C.C. 11 11 .500 
6th U. S. Marines 9 13 .409 
15th U. S. Infantry 8 14 .364 
Hui Wen University 4 18 .182 
Fulun University 2 20 .091 


Private Commercial 20 

With two Marine teams at the top, 
a playoff was in order of course, and the 
12th won before 3000 spectators. Our 
sleuth in Tientsin writes that it was 
SOME game! 

Tommy Loughran is still champion of 
the light-heavyweight class, and in re- 
taining his title gave Pete Latzo a com- 
plete, if brutal, boxing lesson. It was 
Loughran all the way, except the sixth. 
Loughran often has Marines for sparring 
partners, AND HE IS ALWAYS WILL- 
ING TO FIGHT. We predict that he, 
with Tunney, will hold world honors for 
a long time to come. Both are clean- 
living and intelligent young men, taking 
good care of themselves BETWEEN 
FIGHTS. 


THE L[EATHERNECK 


POLLOCK AND FRANKY GARCIA 


Getting ahead in the boxing world is Pollock, 
Quantico’s light-heavyweight, since placing him- 
self under the tutelage of Franky Garcia, former 
world’s bantam and flyweight champ. 
also with Dempsey’s camp for a dozen years. 


He was 


Leatherneck Staff Photo 


Cy Schindel, U. S. Marine, earned the 
verdict over Gummy Snyder, New Jersey 
middleweight, in the feature six-rounder 
at the Ridgewood Grove Sporting Club 
recently. Snyder substituted for Paul 
Berlenbach. 


Sergeant Tommy Donnelly, of the 
New York recruiting office, was a bit 
too smart for Joe Marro, aggressive 
U. S. Army champion, in the semi-final 
of the same card. Donnelly used an ef- 
fective left jab to offset the wild rush- 
ing of the Army scrapper, taking a de- 
cision. 


Intercollegiate champions and their 
records, made at Cambridge, are as fol- 
lows: 

100 yard dash: Quinn, Holy Cross, 
):09 9-10, 

220 yards dash: Barbuti, Syracuse, 
0:22 5-10. 

440 yards run: 
0:48 8-10. 

880 yards run: Edwards, New York 
Jniversity, 1:58 8-10. 
One-mile run, Luttman, 
4:25 4-10. 

Two-mile run: Reid, Harvard, 9:42. 

120 yards high hurdles: Nichols, Stan- 
ford, 0:15 1-10. 

220 yards low hurdles: Kisselhorst, 
Yale, 0:24 9-10. 

High jump: King, Stanford, 6 feet. 

*Pole vault: Carr, Yale, 13 feet 6 
inches. 

*Javelin throw: Hines, Georgetown, 
200 feet 10 inches. 

*Discus throw: Krenz, Stanford, 154 
feet, 11 inches. 

*Shot put: Krenz, Stanford, 50 feet, 
1 inch. 

Hammer throw: Wright, Cornell, 167 
feet, 7% inches. 

*;Broad jump: Bates, Penn State, 24 
feet, inches. 

*Retained titles. 


Barbuti, Syracuse, 


Harvard, 


+New meet records. 
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MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
HAS OPEN-AIR FIGHT CARD 


“Paddy” Doyle Presents Third Boxing 
Program of Five Bouts Under the 
Stars: 1000 Guests Attend, In- 
cluding the Major General 
Commandant. 


Approximately 1000 guests, including 
the Major General Commandant, Sena- 
tors, Congressmen, and high ranking 
officers of the Marine Corps, attended 
Sergeant J. J. Doyle’s third boxing car- 
nival at the Marine Corps Institute. 
The program was conducted under 4 
canopy of stars, the first open-air card 
of its kind presented here, and several 
handred persons who did not have ad- 
mission cards lined the iron fences 
which enclose the Institute buildings. 
From every standpoint, including at- 
tendance, an expertly matched boxing 
program, and a musical program pre- 
sented by the Marine Band immediately 
preceding the boxing, the evening was 
voted a complete success. 

Inclement weather threatened a_ post- 
ponement early in the evening, but by 
the time the first number on the card 
was called the clouds had cleared, com- 
paratively bright skies augmenting the 
powerful incandescent burst of light 
from a bell cluster which had been 
rigged over the center of the ring. Col- 
onel T. E. Backstom, commanding offi- 
cer of the Institute, as host, welcomed 
the many dignitaries, seeing to it per- 
sonally that all were comfortably seated 
and in desirable locations. 


The boxing program left nothing to 


be desired in the way of action. There 
were five bouts and although there were 
no knockouts the boxers presented a card 
of fast and furious fighting which 
pleased the throng immensely, if the 
almost continuous applause and vocifer- 
ous encouragement individuals 
meant anything. “Paddy” Doyle, the 
“Cause and effect” of the evening’s en- 
tertainment, surprised his public at the 
close of the last bout by announcing 
that all were invited to an informal 
dance in the band auditorium. He also 
introduced General Lejeune as “the 
greatest fighter of them all,” an act 
which stopped the program for fully ten 
minutes while the crowd applauded to its 
entire satisfaction. The Commandant 
bowed his acknowledgment. 

The third smoker was a tremendous 
success from every angle, and Doyle is 
now busy -answering the question: 
“When’s the next one?” The fight sum- 
maries and officials follow: 


Lauder, 143 vs. Allie, 148—draw. 

Cefaretti, 138, won decision from Rohl, 
129. 

Peterson, 165, won decision from Son- 
steng, 169. 

Angel, 150, won decision from Walker, 
145. 

McIntosh, 138, 
Krause, 146. 

Officials: Athletic Officer, Lieutenant 
Burke; Referee, Gy-Sgt. W. C. Clopton; 
Judges: “OB” Porter and “Doc” Phipps; 
Medical Officer, Capt. Thompson, USN; 
PX Officer & Financier, Captain Dessez; 
Subscribers, all men of the Marine Bar- 
racks, Washington, D. C. 


won decision from 
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THE IRATHERNECK 


PERSONNEL TEAM LEADS IN SIXTH 


With Headquarters Company, Second Battalion, hot on their heels, the Personnel 
team is leading in the Sixth Regiment Baseball League with six won and one lost. 


PERSONNEL NINE OF 
6TH MARINES LEADS 


Regimental League Has Eleven Teams 
—Winners Will Probably Play the 
Victors in the Tenth Regiment 
League to Determine 
Brigade Champs. 


By H. A. M. 
(North China Star) 

The race in the 6th Regiment baseball 
league (playground) is now narrowing 
down to the championship. All of the 
teams have been defeated at least once 
and the way the dope sheet reads, a 
playoff at the end of the season will be 
necessary. The Personnel team (league 
leaders) jumped off to a flying start 
and won six games in a row, with the 
74th Co. and the Hdqters. Company 2nd 
Bn. hot on their heels. And now that 
each team has tasted defeat, it is any- 
body’s title. 

The Personnel team and the M. P’S. 
have played the deciding game of their 
series, the former team coming out on 
the long end of a 10 to 5 score. Now 
that the M. P’S. have been sidetracked, 
it is hoped by the officials of the league 
that the winners of the 6th regiment 
title will be able to arrange a series of 
games with the winners of the 10th 
regiment league, to find out who will be 
the “champs” of the Third Brigade. 

The standings of the teams are: 


W. L. P. Per. 
6 1 7 857 
Company ...... 4 1 5. .800 
Hq. Co. 2nd Bn....... 4 1 #5 .800 
7th Company ....... 2 1 83 667 
8lst Company ....... 3 2 65 _ .600 
9th Company ....... 2 8 .400 
Service Company 
Hg. Co. 6th Regt.....2 4 6 .838 
80th Company ....... 
78th Company ...... 0 2 2 .000 
i Company ...... 0 6 6 .000 


“Here and There” 


“Chuck” Neilan, physical instructor of 
the 306th United States Marines (Re- 
serve), has been named captain of the 
amateur boxing team of the River Rouge 
Sport Club by “Spider” Kelly, the in- 
structor, it was announced this week. 
Neilan holds the welterweight wrestling 
championship of the U. S. Marines. Al- 
though he weighs only 150 pounds he 
won the light heavyweight title of De- 
troit. He wrestled Art Perkins, the 
welterweight champion of America, to 
a thirty-minute draw under two out of 
three falls catch as catch can rules. He 
plans to drop his wrestling entirely to 
devote his time to amateur boxing in 
which he holds the Junior Middleweight 
championship of Michigan State.—River 
Rouge Herald. 


Thirty-seven 


THREE MARINE FIGHTERS 
WIN ON SAME PROGRAM 


Benton, Newman and Hudson Score 
Decisions Over Keenan, Conzalo 
and Tim Salter at Carlton; 
Furnish Fans Great Show 
In China 


It was Marine night at the Carlton 
recently, all three of the U. S. leather- 
necks who took part winning their 
scraps. Rudy Benton, junior lightweight 
ace, again whipped Syd Keenan after 
ten bitterly fought rounds in the main 
event; Steve Newman took another de- 
cision from Young Gonzale in the eight 
rounder, while Jack Hudson whipped 
Tim Salter of the Royal Engineers to 
the Queen’s taste. 


Benton Lands 

The main event was a bitterly fought 
scrap. Keenan staged a great battle, 
but for every punch he landed he took 
two or more in return. Benton took 
the first four rounds in a row and 
evened the fifth after Keenan got home 
with some nifty wallops in the first 
half. The Marine took the next three 
rounds with left hooks and jabs to the 
body and an occasional right that jarred 
high of Keenan’s head. Keenan tried 
for a k. o. in the last two rounds, but 
was ou%t-generaled and out-punched. In 
the seventh canto after a melee, Syd 
was caught off balance with a _ short 
right to the jaw and nearly turned a 
complete somersault. He got up with- 
out a count. Keenan weighed 125% and 
Benton 132%. 

Gonzalo Outclassed 

Gonzalo started out nicely in his bout 
with Newman but the Marine com- 
menced socking too hard and from the 
third round on Newman had the edge. 
Gonzalo slapped Newman to the canvas 
with a left swing but the Marine climbed 
to his feet madder than a hatter and 
started a two fisted assault that on two 
or three occasions had the local Filipino 
all but out. 


Hudson “Salts” Salter 


Tim Salter of the Royal Engineers 
wanted to fight and Jack Hudson of the 
Marines proved a too willing opponent 
with the result that when Jdck was not 
busy pasting Salter with both hands, 
the Royal Engineer was busy hunting 
cover. 


Sport writers and enthusiasts con- 
tinue to marvel at the uncanny aptitude 
displayed by the Marines in becoming 
expert at Rugby football after such a 
short period of training. Probably not 
one Marine playing the game in China 
today ever saw a game played before he 
went “over there.” Yet, they are de- 
feating some of the best, and according 
to copious accounts garnered from the 
newspapers of China during the month, 
a Marine team from Tientsin while on a 
month’s tour in Shanghai was ban- 
queted and honored as heroes. The Ma- 
rines lost 2 out of 3 to Shanghai, but 
how they were cheered for their pow- 
erful playing and sportsmanship. If you 
would be a Rugby hero, go to China, 
young man, go to China! 
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THE I§ATHERNECK 


Tunney’s Second Year 


As a “Pro” 


By ED VAN EVERY 


With the Ex-Marine now at Speculator, N. Y., training for the defense of his title 
this month, Ed Van Every’s account of the Champion’s second year of professional 
fighting claims first interest. Tue LearHerNeck reprints the series through the 


OR MORE than six months 
after his second bout with 
Leo Houck, which was early 
in December of 1920, Gene 
Tunney kept out of the 
= Se) ring. It was not until June 
28, 1921, that he again resumed fistic 
activities, and while this contest marked 
the present heavyweight king’s first ap- 
pearance as a professional boxer in his 
native city, hardly a newspaper gave a 
line to his knockout victory. 

It was only a little more than a year 
and a half previous that Tunney re- 
turned from overseas with the title of 
A. E. F. light heavyweight boxing 
champion. He had made a fairly auspi- 
cious debut and followed in his succeed- 
ing battles by displaying a dangerous 
punch. He had even been spoken of as 

a championship 

possibility. As a 
professional in 
his first year 
Gene had en- 
gaged in fifteen 
contests and had 
scored knockouts 
over twelve of 
his opponents. 

= And now after a 

layoff of half a 

| year to repair his 

_ = damaged hands 
he was ready to 
start again and 
the fact was 
barely commented upon. 

Only a note in Johnny Pollock’s box- 
ing column in the Evening World now 
and then apprised the followers of box- 
ing news that Tunney would resume his 
ring work at Newark on June 13 against 
Bill Schlessinger, a Philadelphia heavy- 
weight. This match fell through and 
later it was announced that Gene might 
be matched with young Bob Fitzsim- 
mons late in the month. Then came the 
definite announcement that the Green- 
wich Village boxer had been matched by 
Charley Doesserick for a twelve-round 
bout with Whitey Allen for June 28 at 
the Pioneer A. C. 


ED VAN EVERY 


Matched With Soldier Jones 
Following the note concerning this 
match, Gene Tunney got his first im- 
portant notice for the year. Leo P. 
Flynn, who was at the time acting as 


courtesy of the Evenrnc Wortp (N. Y.). 


matehmaker for Tex Rickard and mak- 
ing a good job of the office, gave out 
the news that he had matched Tunney 
with Soldier Jones for one of the pre- 
liminaries to the Jack Dempsey-Georges 
Carpentier contest for the heavyweight 
crown in Boyle’s Thirty Acres. 

As a matter of fact none of the boys 
in the game were getting very much at- 
tention then. About the only boxing 
news that was being given space just 
around that period was the Dempsey- 
Carpentier bout. This pair, who were 
one day to both be humbled by the 
young boxer who played so small a part 
at that time, had been monopolizing the 
sports pages for weeks, and now their 
meeting was only a few days away. 

In a way it is hardly to be wondered 
at that young Tunney had been lost 
sight of. After his second encounter 
with Houck, Gene decided that he would 
do no more boxing until his hands were 
in perfect condition again. Through 
hitting incorrectly he had injured his 
hand while boxing his way to the A. E. 
F. title and the damage had never been 
properly repaired. He had had his 
hands treated by various specialists but 
without permanent cure, and toward the 
end of the previous year fears were ex- 
pressed that his hands were too brittle 
to carry him very far. 

And so early in 1921 Gene disap- 
peared into the Maine woods and cured 
his hands in his own way by special 
forms of exercising and swinging an ax 
day in and day out for months, felling 
trees until he was satisfied that his 
hands were O. K. It was during this 
period that young Tunney cultivated his 
love for the great outdoors, and ever 
since then he spends as little time in the 
city as possible. 

To a youth who had been raised on 
the crowded streets and close to the 
dock on the west side of New York, it 
was surprising how quickly he felt him- 
self at home tramping through forests 
and over hills and living close to nature. 
Commenting on the lure of it all, he said 
later, that it was with difficulty that he 
tore himself away to get back to the 
big city and the business of boxing and 
becoming a champion. 

Whitey Allen, his advertised opponent, 
did not meet Gene in this first battle of 
his comeback. Whether Allen had an 
unpleasant recollection of a previous 


meeting with Tunney, when he was 
bowled over in two rounds, or some 
other cause, it has not been possible to 
find out. Nor have I been able to find 
out anything about the party, who was 
substituted as the victim that night in 
the Pioneer. About all that can be 
learned about Gene’s opponent is that 
he was introduced as Young Ambrose, 
and that he didn’t stay around very long. 

The bout had hardly got under way 
when Gene tried out his left. It landed 
a bit high but sent Young Ambrose 
staggering back. But he didn’t stagger 
back far enough to evade the right that 
followed almost instantaneously, and 
down went Ambrose and it was all over 
before Gene had been given a fair op- 
portunity to try out his rejuvenated 
hands. 

On July 2, 1921, two light heavy- 
weight boxers somewhat annoyed a 
gathering of 90,000 spectators assem- 
bled in the huge stadium at Boyle’s 
Thirty Acres, in Jersey City, who were 
anxiously awaiting the start of the clash 
for the heavyweight title, which Jack 
Dempsey was defending against Georges 
Carpentier. One of the contestants, who 
was booed that afternoon by the impa- 
tient crowd, was the present King of 
pugilism, Gene Tunney. 

While the battle between Tunney and 
his opponent, Soldier Jones, may not 
have been much of a contest, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it was more of a contest 
than the bout between Dempsey and 
Carpentier. Gorgeous Georges, for all 
the columns devoted to his prowess and 
to his worth as an opponent for the 
champion, never had a chance against 
Dempsey, and he knew it long before 
the articles of agreement were signed. 
Dempsey could have disposed of Car- 
pentier in the first round. Dempsey was 
not far from his fighting peak at that 
time and outweighed his opponent by 
more than the sixteen pounds difference 
indicated in the weights as officially 
given. 

Yet pages were devoted to the bout 
between Dempsey and Carpentier and 
hardly a line was gtven to the efforts 
of the boxer who was to take the meas- 
ure of the two stars within a few years. 


No Mention of Bout 


In several instances the newspapers 
omitted all mention of the Tunney-Jones 
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“Here and There” 


Hear Ye! Hear Ye! Jack Johnson, the 
burly negro ex-heavyweight champion, 
appeared before a prohibition meeting 
recently and declared, “I want you to 
know that I am absolutely against 
whiskey, beer and all intoxicating liquor, 
because I do not believe liquor helps the 
human body at all.’ There’s a brand 
’ new thought for you! 


Pearl Harbor’s loss is the U. S. S. 
“Procyon’s” gain in the case of Clarence 
C. Eurist, recently transferred. Eurist 
has behind him a long record of ac- 
complishment in the way of swimming 
laurels. He came to the Marine Corps 
with a number of titles, including the 
national breast-stroke, and at Parris 
Island had charge of the swimming dock. 
He was high point winner at the 1926 
Savannah Water Carnival, winning the 
meet for Parris Island, and at Pear! 
Harbor has been active in all aquatic 
events. We will undoubtedly hear of 
new honors for this Marine swimmer 
now that he will display his wares at 
various ports. 


Marines who served with the Fifth in 
France will probably remember First 
Sergeant K. S. Hubley. Like many an- 
other Leatherneck, Hubley became an 
enthusiastic boxing fan while in the 
Corps and although now on the U. S. S. 
“Outside,” he continues in the gentle art 
of mashing faces—as a manager. His 
letterhead reads: “Fighters, No Foolin,” 
and we believe him, for here are the 
lads who are battling under his banner: 


Chuck Borden .......... ..se++. 140 pounds 
Manual FY@yo 185 Pounds 
Vernon Jackson ........ ..... 118 pounds 
Count Molina ee iwe 118 pounds 
Ace of Spades 
Ernie Bendy . : . 199 pounds 


Address: 319 So. Main St., Los Angeles 


bout, and in all cases the mention was 


not complimentary to either principal. 
} Brisbane, who was among the noted 
press box occupants who covered the big 
sport event of that afternoon, gave more 
space than any other writer to the bout 
preceding the feature event, and it did 
not make pleasant reading for either 
Gene Tunney (or Tunney, as he was de- 
scribed in this report) or his admirers. 
Part of this report read: “Then came 
the contest between the A. E. F. cham- 
pion, Gene Tenney, and Soldier Jones. 
Fighting between two ordinary heavy- 
weights is dull, unless you happen to 
be completely an animal and as dull as 
they. They might better be using their 
strong arms to pitch hay. The A. E. F. 
champion seems to think faster than 
Jones, but that is not very fast. The 
crowd howls in indignation.” 

While this was really more of a con- 
test than the Dempsey-Carpentier bout, 
still it was not so good. Tunney did not 
look like a coming champion by any 
stretch of imagination, and if he ap- 
peared rather slovenly and inaccurate in 
his work it is hardly to be wondered at. 
Aside from his minute or so of work in 
knécking over the unknown Young Am- 
brose at the Pioneer A. C. a few nights 


previous, it was the first ring appear- 
ance for young Tunney since early in 
December. He was short of fights and 


badly off form, though down to the light 
heavyweight limit, 175 pounds, three 
pounds less than -his opponent. 

But Tunney should have done better. 
In spite of his long absence from the 
ring he was in good condition, as he 
was never out of shape. And the oppo- 
sition that Leo P. Flynn, Tex Rickard’s 
matchmaker, had served in the person 
of Soldier Jones was not so severe. Ac- 
cording to Leo P., the Soldier was the 
heavyweight champion of Canada. It 
might have been true, at least, but while 
Jones’ title may have taken in a lot of 
territory, his record did not embrace 
much as a stamp of his ability. He had 
been stopped in 1919 in five rounds by 
Harry Greb, and in a round less in the 
same year. It took Gene seven to do 
the trick. 

Maybe Tunney and Jones were awed 
by the great gathering, which was the 
greatest by far up to then that had 
ever assembled for a pugilistic event. 
As a matter of fact, none of the bouts 
that afternoon were specially exciting, 
and after it was all over one heard 
more talk about the wondrous spectacle 
that was furnished by the crowd rather 
than the thrill provided by the fighting. 


One-Sided Bout 

Tunney started out by working care- 
fully on the Soldier with his left, and 
by the third round the Canadian’s face 
was smeared with blood. Jones was 
sturdy and did not seem to be otherwise 
much affected by the former marine’s 
punches. Jones did not have much suc- 
cess in reaching Tunney, so it was really 
a one-sided affair almost all the way. 

Because Gene was having so little 
trouble reaching his opponent, and his 
blows seemed to be making so little im- 
pression, there was plenty of fault found 
with the winner’s work. Still Tunney 
was applying himself to his task with 
far more efficiency than realized. He 
was beating his rival in a safe, method- 
ical fashion, and with each round the 
finish came nearer for Jones. 

There were no knock downs, but slowly 
and surely Tunney’s blows were taking 
effect. Finally, in the seventh round, 
Jones stood up against the ropes, dazed 
and helpless under the battering of his 
opponent, and no matter how the crowd 
complained and how badly his work was 
commented on in the newspapers, Tun- 
ney got one bit of satisfaction out of 
his work. 

He had done a lot of punching with 
both hands and they were in perfect 
shape after the bout. His six months 
in the Maine woods and his lay-off had 
been put to good use. At least, it 
would not be bad hands that would keep 
him from realizing his ambition to suc- 
ceed Jack Dempsey to his title. 

It was close to two years after his 
return from overseas that Gene Tunney 
got his first real chance to do his stuff 
before the boxing fans of his native 
city. He had engaged in one insignifi- 
cant bout in New York, late in June, 
1921, when he knocked over an unknown, 
Young Ambrose, in a couple of punches 
at the Pioneer A. C. But on August 4, 
1921, the man now recognized as the 
heavyweight king faced no less an oppo- 
nent than Martin Burke for ten rounds 
at Dyckman Oval, in Harlem, and it was 
not so good. 

Incidentally, Burke was not to have 
been Gene’s opponent. For the Dyck- 
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man Oval match as originally arranged 
called for a return scrap with none 
other than Al Roberts, who was now 
under the management of Billy Gibson. 
Roberts, however, injured his hand, and 
so it did not come about that Gibson 
should be in the other corner of the 
man he was to manage into the cham- 
pionship. 

The bout with Burke was only a 
month after Tunney stopped Soldier 
Jones in one of the preliminaries of the 
Dempsey-Carpentier bout, which proved 
no boost to the A. E. F. champion’s title 
pretensions. Robert Edgren in sum- 
ming up the heavyweight situation so 
far as Dempsey’s future activities were 
affected, weighed up the chances of Bill 
Brennan, Bob Martin, Fred Fulton, 
Harry Greb, Tom Gibbons, Harry Wills 
and a few others. Tunney got no men- 
tion whatsoever. 


The “Rain Maker” Match 

But in taking on Burke, the New Or- 
leans light heavyweight, it was conceded 
that Tunney was being put to the real 
test and the match attracted consider- 
able attention. The match between this 
pair had been brewing so long that it 
got to be known as the “rain maker.” 
They had been matched seven times in 
various parts of the country, and some 
accident, usually rain, had prevented the 
meeting. Eddie McMahon, the Dyckman 
Oval matchmaker, had the bout sched- 
uled for August 3, and was forced to 
put it over until the following day on 
account of rain, when it was finally 
fought. 

Burke had considerable on Tunney at 
that time in the matter of experience. 
After an excellent record as an amateur 
he turned professional early in 1919 and 
had won fifteen-round decisions over Al 
Reich, Willie Meehan, Sailor Petroskey, 
Frank Carbone, and had fought Bartley 
Madden twice, as well as others of repu- 
tation. Martin had shown nothing much 
in the way of a punch, but he was wiry, 
durable and clever. 

Mike Gibbons, the St. Paul Phantom, 
boxed Augie Ratner in the feature ten, 
and though he was thirty-three years 
old at the time, he handled Ratner with 
ease. There were also two other tens 
on the bill and in which Earl Baird 
fought Johnny Murray to a draw, and 
Jimmy Duffy and Phil Delmont battled 
on even terms. Tunney and Burke went 
on in the final spot as the main go had 
to get under way not later than 10 
o’clock according to the then new rule 
of the Boxing Commission. The bouts 
drew a gate of $23,350, which was big 
money all things considered. Tunney is 
understood to have been guaranteed 
$3,000, which was also big money for 
Gene at that time, if he got it. 

As already intimated, the Tunney- 
Burke match was disappointing. 

The respective styles of the pair did 
not promise for a very exciting match. 
Burke had been attached to the Demp- 
sey training staff during the then cham- 
pion’s preparation for his bout with 
Carpentier. Working with the Dempsey 
of those days took a lot out of a spar- 
ring partner. Burke told me recently 
that after working with the Dempsey of 
the old days, even after a vaudeville 
tour with its turns of stage boxing, it 
was necessary to retire for a time to re- 
cuperate. 

Possibly Burke was not fully over the 
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effects of his work with Dempsey. Any- 
way, he did not do at all well against 
Tunney, and he did not let Tunney do 
much against him. Gene was trying 
but was being tied up continuously and 
they went through one dull round after 
another with little or no action. There 
was no question as to the winner at the 
finish. Tunney was credited with mak- 
ing what little fighting there was. And 
so Martin Burke was added to his vic- 
tory list. 

This chapter deals with Gene Tunney’s 
next two contests following the bout 
with Martin Burke. As a rule a sep- 
arate story has been devoted to each of 
the present heavyweight champion’s 
fights, but as the victories over Eddie 
Josephs and Harold Crossley didn’t 
amount to very much, either as victories 
or fights, these two contests will be de- 
tailed. 

While young Tunney won decisively in 
each case he was unable to add to his 
K. O. record. Josephs lasted the twelve- 
round distance, and Crossley stayed the 
odd limit of seven rounds. 

Originally the Josephs match was 
scheduled for August 15, but Tunney, 
who was involved in a lot of postpone- 
ments one way or another early in his 
career, developed a sore ear during train- 
ing and the bout with Josephs was put 
over until August 18, 1921. 

Josephs was a Staten Island light 
heavy of some prominence, but only in 
Staten Island, where he was disputing 
with Al Roberts for the pugilistie su- 
premacy of Richmond County. It was 
this pair who were having it out in 
Perth Amboy the night Joe Humphreys 
brought the A. E. F. champion there to 
challenge the winner, when Tunney was 
eagerly trying to get started on his 
career as a professional boxer. 

The bout was staged at the Brighton 
Boxing Club, at New Brighton, S. L., 
and as early as the third round Gene 
had his opponent on the floor, but he 
couldn’t keep him there. In the fourth 
round Josephs was on the floor again 
and it looked as though they would 
have to drag Eddie to his corner in 
short order. But again Eddie refused 
to stay down. 


Stays Twelve Rounds 

Josephs not only came up after the 
second knockdown, but managed to hold 
his feet the rest of the way. He was 
staggering through to the limit when 
the bell wound up the bout at the end 
of the twelfth round. Gene came in 
for considerable criticism for his lack 
of finishing ability. 

Slightly more than a month elapsed 
before Tunney got into action again. 
Doe Bagley, his manager, had negotia- 
tions on for a bout in Cleveland, but 
nothing came of this, so it was not until 
September 27 that Gene had his next 
bout, and Dyckman Oval, a semi-pro 
baseball park, where Gene had fought 
his unsatisfactory bout with Martin 
Burke, was the scene. 

For that place that evening an inter- 
national set of conflicts had been ar- 
ranged, consisting of four ten-round 
matches between American boxers and 
so-called British champions. Mike Mc- 
Tigue, the fighting Irishman, was one 
of the American quartet and he faced 
Gus Platts, a middleweight, in the main 
bout. The late Frankie Jerome, a ban- 
tam protege of Billy Gibson’s, took on 
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Johnny Brown. Sid Buller, a_light- 
weight, scored the only victory for the 
British contingent, outpointing Tommy 
Goodwin. 

Bout With Crossley 

Tunney went on in the semi-final spot 
with Crossley, a light heavyweight. 
Owing to the rule which stipulated that 
the feature contest must go on by 10 
o'clock, the semi-final was announced 
as limited to seven rounds. Why it was 
not curtailed to six or eight rounds is 
something that no one seems able to 
explain at this late day. Possibly, had 
Gene had an additional round in which 
to work on his opponent he might have 
added another K. O. to his record. 

There was no special excuse for Tun- 
ney permitting his opponent to stay 
even as long as the seven-round route. 
Apparently he had no trouble landing on 
the Briton’s face and he did so fre- 
quently, having his opponent cut and 
bleeding early in the engagement. In 
short, it was an easy, but not impres- 
sive victory for the Greenwich Village 
hope. 

Some of the boxing critics charged 
Tunney with holding back his punches 
as he was not yet confident that his 
brittle hands, that had kept him out of 
the ring for the first half of the year, 
were fully cured. It was pointed out 
that in the first year, following his re- 
turn from overseas Gene had rung up 
a string of eleven, some claim twelve, 
straight knockouts, and included in this 
list of victims were opponents no 
tougher than Josephs and Crossley. Doc 
Bagley, then prominent in the mana- 
gerial limelight, heard on many sides 
that he had picked a false alarm. 

Gene Tunney seemed to regain the 
punch that had been so glaringly miss- 
ing after his sojourn in the Maine woods 
to bring his damaged hands back in 
shape, for during October, 1921, he 
stopped two opponents. One of the vic- 
tims was Jack Burke, who was unable 
to come up for the third round, and the 
other was Wolf Larsen, who was bat- 
tered helpless in seven rounds. 

The Burke bout was a lively punch- 
ing affair while it lasted. It took place 
October 14, and marked the first appear- 
ance of the A. E. F. light heavyweight 
champion in the old Garden. Some 
years previous he had sat in the gallery 
of this famous arena and had watched 
Willie Ritchie and Leach Cross engage 
in an interesting contest, and while he 
became highly enthusiastic over the 
skill displayed by this pair, he had no 
thought at that time that he would some 
day be the principal in a contest in that 
ring. 

And now, through the strange va- 
garies of fate, here he was fighting in 
the semi-final spot. Billy Shade, one of 
the well known Shade boys from the 
Coast, boxed Fay Keiser in the final. 
Keiser had been defeated for the A. E. 
F. heavyweight championship by Bob 
Martin the night Gene came through for 
the light heavyweight honors over Har- 
old Farese a draw in the opening bout, 
and Abe Goldstein and Eddie O’Dowd 
battled another exciting draw in the next 
contest. Jack Dempsey was also among 
those present. 

Keeps Tunney Stepping 

Burke, who hailed from Pittsburgh, 
had shown up impressively in the train- 
ing camp with Dempsey when Jack was 
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getting in shape for the Carpentier 
match. He looked like a good prospect 
at the time and was an aggressive chap, 
with a hefty right hand wallop, and 
weighed 185, about ten pounds more 
than Tunney. Burke started shooting 
with this right, and while his attack 
was being broken up with an accurate 
straight left that Gene kept shooting to 
the head, still Burke’s dangerous right 
smash kept the Greenwich Village hope 
stepping. 

Although young Tunney was beating 
his opponent to the punch, it did not 
seem that his blows could keep the 
Pittsburgh boxer off. Burke was get- 
ting over quite a few shots, but Gene’s 
neat boxing saved him from being 
landed on effectively, and it looked as 
though Gene was going to have his 
hands more than full if the tussle con- 
tinued many more rounds. It was fast 
work and Burke certainly looked dan- 
gerous, particularly in the second round. 

It was in this round that Tunney dem- 
onstrated that there was plenty of 
power behind those lefts that he was 
shooting to the face. As Jack tore in 
he was met with a nicely timed left that 
inflicted a deep cut over his left eye. 
The wounded boxer went to his corner 
with his eye fairly set in a pool of 
blood, and the cut was found to be so 
severe upon examination by the referee 
that he forbade Burke to come up for 
the third round, and the contest was 
awarded to Tunney on a technical K. O. 


Battles Wolf Larsen 

A week and a half later, October 25, 
to be exact, Tunney was again fighting 
before a New York crowd. This time at 
the Pioneer A. C. Gene was in the fea- 
ture spot and opposed to Wolf Larsen. 
Larsen had recently graduated from the 
amateur ranks. The “Wolf” was some- 
thing of a bear. 

Larsen had ripped right through his 
amateur opponents and knocked over 
quite a few boys in his charge to the 
A. A. U. heavyweight honors. He was 
crude and wild, but was strong and had 
the aggressiveness of a mad man. For 
all his lack of skill his willingness and 
courage had made him stand out as a 
rather dangerous foeman. But against 
Tunney he was simply outclassed 

Gene avoided Larsen’s terrific on- 
slaught with apparent ease. Wolf 
floundered and missed in_ ridiculous 
fashion while he was peppered with 
stinging lefts. After a couple of rounds 
Tunney started to cut loose with the 
right and in the third he floored Larsen 
three times for counts of nine. 

Wolf won the plaudits of the crowd 
by the game way in which he came up 
in the fourth and piled in, and he took 
the severe punishment that was being 
dealt out in an unflinching way that had 
to be admired. Through the fourth, fifth 
and sixth rounds Larsen was _ punch 
drunk again and again but refused to 
go down. But in the seventh he had 
gone as far as it was humanly possible. 
In this round he went down after Gene 
had smashed a left and right to the 
body, and the referee called a halt. 

Gene Tunney made the best fight of his 
second year as a professional boxer in 
his final bout of 1921—in fact, it was 
the most impressive battle of his career 
thus far. It was Dec. 22, and not a soul 


in the house (which was the old Garden) 
could help but admit that the A. E. F. 
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champion made a decidedly efficient job 
of polishing off Eddie O’Hare in six 
rounds. 

In the feature engagement that night 
Midget Smith sprang an upset by 
thwarting the comeback ambitions of 
Pete Herman, former champion of the 
bantam division. Al Reich also made 
one more of his unsuccessful comeback 
attempts and got himself knocked out in 
four rounds, this time by Jack Renault. 
And Dave Rosenberg got the hand over 
Jimmy Darcy, and the hand was given 
a lot of booing in another of the bouts 
that made up the card. 

O’Hare, Gene’s opponent in the semi- 
final spot, was a promising prospect at 
that time. He had been one of the spar- 
ring partners attached to the Jack 
Dempsey camp during the latter’s train- 
ing for the so-called “Battle of the Cen- 
tury,” and in some ways he had shown 
up the best of those who sparred with 
the “man-killer.” Eddie had a nice left 
hand and a fine pair of legs, and Demp- 
sey found him a decidedly elusive target. 

Leo P. Flynn, to whose stable O’Hare 
was attached, was enthusiastic over his 
charge and had hopes of building him 
up as a prospective opponent for the 
heavyweight crown when he gained more 
weight and experience. How far O’Hare 
would have gone will never be known, 
for shortly after his setback at the fists 
of Tunney he met his death through an 
unfortunate accident. 

Advantage in Weight 

Though Gene had an advantage of 
fully ten pounds in the weights, the scrap 
was fast and topped off by a thrilling 
and dramatic knockout. From the open- 
ing bell the contestants boxed at top 
speed, and the footwork and the play 
with the left hand that each displayed 
was of high order. 

There was plenty of flashy boxing and 
sharp hitting through the first two 
rounds, and the house was enthusiastic 
over these two clean-cut young athletes. 
While the third round foreboded the 
finish, the scrap kept every one in a 
high pitch of excitement to the end. 

In the third, as they were mixing at 
a sizzling pace, Gene suddenly found the 
jaw with a crushing left hook, and down 
went his opponent for the count of nine. 
O’Hare came up and then gave a bril- 
liant example of defensive skill in foil- 
ing Tunney’s attempt to put over the 
finisher. Although Gene made a desper- 
ate bid for victory, Eddie foiled the at- 
tack and lasted out the round. 

In the fourth round O’Hare came back 
surprisingly fast and strong. One of 
his jabs opened a cut over Tunney’s left 
eye, and it bled so freely that Gene had 
trouble locating his opponent, and was 
nailed with many stiff lefts to the head 
as he brushed the crimson flow from his 
partly blinded eye. His manager, Doc 
Bagley, worked on the wound when 
Gene came back to his corner, for there 
seemed grave danger that the bout 
might have to be stopped on account of 
Gene’s injury. 

When Gene came up in the fifth, Eddie 
played for the bad eye, and it was a 
rather precarious spot for the Greenwich 
Village idol. Another hard shot to the 
injured spot from that superb left of 
his opponent would have been decidedly 
dangerous to Gene’s chances. But Gene 
only waded in with more determination 
than ever, and went after Eddie with 
such aggressiveness that he took the 
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play away from his rival and O'Hare was 
forced to go on the defensive to save 
himself. 


Keeps Up Attack 

Tunney maintained his relentless at 
tack in the sixth and was now cutting 
loose with vicious rights. The round 
was about two-thirds gone when 
O’Hare’s speed broke under Gene's 
lightning attack and Eddie was caught 
with a series of lefts and rights to the 
head that sent him reeling and dazed 
to the ropes. Gene was on him like a 
flash and fired with both hands faster 
than eye could follow, and a crashing 
right-cross was driven through to the 
chin that stretched ~O’Hare his full 
length on the canvas. 

At the count of seven O’Hare made 
a desperate attempt to get off the floor 
but sagged down, apparently badly hurt. 
Tunney was plainly alarmed as he as- 
sisted in dragging the beaten boxer to 
his corner, and Gene stayed there, much 
concerned, and helped to work over his 
victim. He was greatly relieved when 
they brought Eddie around after some 
anxious moments. 


RUGBY 


Continued from page 34 Bx 


MARINES CONQUER 


On April 6th we again met Shanghai, 
and once more had a capacity crowd out 
to see us in action. To an interested 
spectator it seemed that our luck was not 
of the best, and many chances and breaks 
went against us. Once again our weak- 
ness at scrum half was apparent, and 
the forwards did not play quite so well 
against the Army pack. However, a 
very warm afternoon was again re- 
sponsible for the poor condition of our 
team as the game drew to a close. The 
final score was 21-6 in favor of Shanghai. 

Owing to the closing down of the race 
course grounds, the final game was 
moved up, giving both Shanghai and 
our own team but two days between 
games. Rain fell steadily all morning, 
and atter an inspection of the playing 
field at 11:30, a game seemed out of the 
question. However, it was agreed that 
it would be only fair to the purchasers 
of season tickets (who had already lost 
the benefit of the one game dropped from 
the original six-game schedule) to give 


LISTEN 


eathernecks: 


1—We sell “civies” at 
moderate cash prices. 


2—We invite Budget 
Charge Accounts. 


3—You pay as you get 
paid. 


4—No interest or extra 
charges. 


Let an “‘Ex-leatherneck”’ 
wait on you—see 


eroy ing 


at 


D. J. Kaufman’s 


1724 Penna. Ave., N. W. 


them an opportunity to see at least five 


games. Whenever the grounds are too 
wet for play, the red flag is hoisted over 
the clubhouse, and all players barred 
from the eld. At 2:00 p. m. the flag not 
being hoisted, the teams took the field, 
and although only a handful of ‘specta- 
tors were present at the start of the 
game, quite a good sized crowd had 
gathered before the finish. The field 
was a sea of mud, but with Ling-and 
Zimmerman back in the game, the team 
would not be denied, and after two par- 
ticularly fine efforts by Burk, the Ma- 
rines won 6-4. Needless to say, both 
players and supporters on our side were 
particularly pleased over this victory. 
In all the games played, our men 
showed a spirit of sportsmanship as 
good, or better than their opponents, and 
even when behind, never stopped trying. 


THE 


HE world’s greatest shooting records 
made by the U. S. Springfield rifle 
is largely due to the use of this 
micrometer. In changing elevations each 
“elick’’ 1 inch for each 100 yards of 
range; correct 
measurements 
of half inch are 
also given on 
this micrometer. 
Price, $5.00 
I carry a large 
line of Tele- 
scopes of the 
best, and price 
reasonable. I 
also keep a full line of A. G. Parker's rods 
—every article Parker makes for riflemen. 
His best .39-caliber Steel Core Celluloid 
Swivel and Ball-Bearing Handles with 
Jag Tip. price, $1.90. Jointed, same price. 
.30-caliber button handle Celluloid Jag 
er Tip, price, $1.50. .22-caliber, same 


O’HARE MICROMETER 


caliber ammunition. 
ammunition also reduced. .30-caliber does 
splendid shooting up to 200 yards. Pasters 


P. J. OPHARE 
552 Irvington Ave., So. Orange, N. J. 


rod, Jag or Tip, with Brush, price, $1.50. 
Parker famous Ball-Bearing Handle 
UDLIKA, extra long, with Jag Tip, price, 
$1.75. .22-caliber Pistol Rods, Button or 
jall-Bearing Handles, Jag or Tip with 
Brush, price, 
$1.50. 38-465, 
same price. 
Creedmore 
Targets and 
Standard 
American, 25- 
ring Target 
(known as the 
German Ring 
Target) and the 
International Dewar Match, 25-, 50-, and 
1%0-yvyards, in stock. All makes of .22- 
Service .30-caliber 


in stock. Cleaning patches, all calibers. 
Send for my No. 7 Illustrated Catalogue 
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ty LOU WYLIE 


Dear Fellows: 
Undoubtedly 
China and Nica- 
ragua can afford 
» fellow a lot of 
excitement. So 
can an earth- 
quake, a brake in 
a Mississippi 
River levee, or a 
lynching, but for 
its size we be- 
lieve we have 
found something 
that can cause 
more discomfort 

“Lou Wylie” and excitement 
: per square inch, 


than any of these, and that is a mastoid 
abscess. We have been playing around 
with one for five weeks now, and under- 
stand that the worst is still yet to come. 
We have also been playing tag and hide 
seek with hospitals, doctors, and 


and 
street 


nurses until every time we see a 
cleaner in his white uniform we feel like 
walking up to him and calling him doc- 
tor. And, the worst part of it is there 
is no glory in it. It isn’t being done for 
God, Country or dear old Alma Mater. 
All we get is a frown from the doctor 
and the nurse if we kick over the instru- 
ments while they are prospecting back 
of our ear drum with a darning needle 
tipped with cotton. Everything seems 
against us, seeing as how we have al- 
ways been naturally too skinny we have 
now lost some twelve pounds weight, 
which would at least give us a chance at 
a job as a jockey if we were a man, or 
afford some compensation if we had been 
one of these females who have spent the 
past several years with a diet list in one 
hand and a penny for the next scale in 
the other. But—there is after all some 
compensation, for having passed from a 
casual and infrequent acquaintance of 
the past three years, to our doctor's 
most disobedient and troublesome pa- 
tient, we have at least penetrated 
through his shell and found beneath his 
extremely professional exterior a most 
interesting and likeable man, with a 
cousin who is an officer in the Corps. 
For the benefit of the said cousin, we 
wish to say that Dr. John R. Hume in 
addition to being a fisherman and a gen- 
tleman rates at the top of his profession 
and if we go “west” from this bolshevik 
ear it will be because we probably got 
up at one or two in the morning and 
went prospecting for a ham sandwich in 
the rain, or else found some other 
equally delightful and foolish reason for 
disobeying his orders. 

As it looks now we still have to do a 
lot more time playing at being sick, how- 
ever, we will promise to not mention the 
subject again, unless of course we have 
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to resort to the operation in which event 
we do not believe any of you boys would 
be so cruel as to not permit a woman to 
discuss an operation. But, to save you 
much boredom we promise to do all pos- 
sible in our power to avert such a dis- 
cussion by taking the doctor seriously 
from now on, so that our next letter may 
be less personal. 

Among other inconveniences of illness 
and an inability to defend ones self, are 
some of the folks who come calling. We 
have had some dozen people that we did 
not even know had heard of us, sitting 
around our bed telling how all their be- 
loved relatives, friends, etc., have either 
died or become permanently deaf from 
mastoid abscesses. But, occasionally 
they do afford one amusement. For in- 
stance, in an endeavor to change the 
subject in conversation with a naive 
old lady, we steered the talk to the 
Army and Navy game, remarking that 
there were some 140,000 people there. 

“Just think how impressive that must 
be,” said the old lady in an awestruck 
tone, “to see 140,000 of our boys all 
playing ball at one time.” 


Since our late illness we have heard 
little or nothing of the Marines here or 
anywhere else, except with reference to 
a dirty dig that our friend, H. L. Menc- 
ken, made in a recent issue of the Mer- 
cury, at Marine Corps Officers. (We 
feel quite safe in calling Mr. Mencken 
our friend, as well as “calling” him for 
his remark, inasmuch as he once bought 
some verse from us and paid for it, 
which we will always fondly remember, 
no matter how many other MSS he may 
return.) In order not to ramble too 
much and be accused of copying Sher- 
wood Anderson’s style, we will get back 
to Mr. Mencken’s careless remark. In 
an editorial bewailing the lack of a text 
book on the subject of honor, for guid- 
ance of the younger generation, Mr. 
Mencken says “No man can go through 
life without taking thought now and 
then, of questions of honor. Not even a 
prohibition agent, a congressman, or an 
officer of Marines.” There is but one 
logieal conclusion to be reached. It is 
most unfortunate that Mr. Mencken in 
his broad acquaintance has never known 
an officer of Marines. 


In an old book, called the “Sailor's 
Companion,” printed in Philadelphia 
some 70 years ago, with the idea of 
saving the souls of sailors, amongst 
some 75 or 80 prayers on every subject 
in the world, is a prayer to be said on 
the eve of battle. Part of this reads: 
“Every bullet has its commission from 
Thee, and Strikes according to Thy direc- 
tion and not by chance,” which we be- 
lieve is not giving due credit to our 
gunners, as even as far back as the 
time this book went to print (1858) 
there was no cause to quarrel with the 
marksmenship of our men, or credit all 
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their victories entirely to Divine Provi- 
dence. 


AS SEEN FROM OUR ATTIC 
WINDOW 

Acres and acres of gray slate roofs. 
Two decrepit chimneys leaning amor- 
ously toward each other. The rear of a 
rambling, pink tinted old house, with 
four Spanish arches and a gabled attic, 
a lovely old place, but romance and 
sentimentality disappear as a man in 
his skivvies appears, places a_ broken 
piece of mirror on the edge of the rail- 
ing and starts shaving. 

A wagon load of bananas, twelve for 
a dime. The dago’s “Banana, Lady, Ba- 
nana, twelvea for a dime” is drowned by 
the vegetable hawker who comes ringing 
a cowbell and singing in a loud voice: 

“I got beans, I got beans, I got beans, 

“I got cabbage, corn and beets, 

“I got beans, I got beans, I got beans, 

“But no ice cream.” 

New Orleans has so many push-cart 
and wagon salesmen in the Quarter that 
they are forced to originality in slogans. 


Across the street is a little artist, 
nene too young, busily engaged in doing 
a house on our side of the street. Pos- 
sibly ours. We are momentarily thrilled 
at the thought. It is drizzling rain, and 
the lady frequently wipes her nose on 
the sleeve of her blue smock in such a 
realistic way we can almost hear her 
sniffe, though we are four flights up. 


Across the street, a story above where 
the little artist sits, is a large fat 
woman in red, feeding bananas alter- 
nately to a parrot and a monkey. She 
does it rather messily. 


“Goddlemightydamn, Edweena,” we 
hear a strident voice call up from one 
of the courtyards, “here I work all day 
like a nigger to keep you off’n the 
streets, and here you come around me 
talking like that.” Edweena being a 
mild, anemic six-year-old child, and the 
proprietress of the voice (her mother) 
a hefty black-haired woman who fre- 
quently entertains us with her conversa- 
tion, without knowing it. 


We, just before acquiring our mastoid 
abscess, had quite a shock. We were 
entertaining at dinner (in our kitchen- 
ette) a rising young poet of the Quar- 
ter, and his girl friend, said gir] friend 
being black haired, vivacious, and quite 
the sort of a person for a poet to be in 
love with. The young lady in question 
happened to glance up at a photograph 
of General Lejeune, in uniform, which 
we have long treasured. 

“Isn’t he marvelous?” she asked, and 
then nonchalantly, “you know he’s my 
cousin. The last time he was in New 
Orleans I broke a date with the swellest 
boy so I could go along with his aide.” 
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“Ninety Days Leave” or “Why We Ship Over” 


By William J. O’Brien, Master Technical Sergeant, U.S.M.C. 


(Editor's Note: A series of articles of interest to “Leathernecks” im 
many of the present, scattered posts of the Marine Corps, of which the 
following is the first article. Titled: Six Days on the Canal Zone, 
Panama.) 


AIA VING accepted an invitation of the “Panama Club” 
of New York City, which is composed of former 
i} employees of the U. S. Government who were 
4| instrumental in placing the United States in the 
foreground by accomplishing “The World’s greatest 
SS" Engineering project—the building of the ‘Panama 
Canal’ ”’—and in company with seventy-five former employees of 
the Panama Canal, we docked 
at Pier No. 7, Cristobal, Pana- 


boarded the U. S. S. “Favorite,” provided by the committee, and 
made a trip through the canal as far as the “Gatun Locks” and 
inspected the “spillway” and locks of this section of the canal. 
Lunch was served on the “Favorite” while steaming through 
“Gatum Lake” after which we returned to Panama on the 
evening train of the Panama Railroad, witnessing one of the 
most beautiful sunsets possible. 

The following morning we received a radio from New York 
City telling of the sad news of General G. W. Goethals’ death 
which shocked and slightly changed the program of the recep- 
tion committee, January 21st. On the following day we at- 

tended a reception at the Gover- 
nor’s residence at 5:30 p. m. 


ma, early on the morning of 
January 18th, where we were 
met by Chairman Greer of the 
Governor's committee, and each 
provided with “Old Timers” 
badges that carried the privilege 
of free railroad transportation, 
courtesies of all Isthmus clubs 
and golf links, freedom from 
police interference, together 
with life and health insured 
during our stay. 

Well, as a “regular Marine,” 
I immediately sojourned across 
the railroad tracks from Cristo- 
bal, Panama, to Colon, Republic 
de Panama, to see the sights of 
“Bottle Alley” and on arriving 
at “Front Street” saw “Charley 
Lindbergh” pass overhead in his 
famous “Spirit of St. Louis,” 
and learned he was the guest of 
Colonel Scott, U. S. Army, at 
France Field, Canal Zone. 

The old saying of “once a Ma- 
rine, always a Marine” came 
back to me very forcibly when I 
arrived at “Submarine Joe’s,” 
where I met first sergeant Stew- 
art Noble of the U. S. S. “Den- 
ver,” also Gunnery Sergeant 
“P.” “S." Smith of Coco Sola, 
Marine Base. Corporal Willey, 
formerly of the successful Par- 
ris Island football squad, was 
leaving with forty others for 
Nicaragua, where, no doubt, 
many football theories will be 
placed in actual use. 

Started back for Cristobal, 
Canal Zone, and on the way 
noticed all the automobiles were 


Well, “I’m telling you,” the 
following day, January 22nd, 
we were taken to the courses of 
the Panama Golf Club from 
Balboa, C. Z., and there was the 
real old time spread. In every 
direction there were the old 
Army tents and under each one 
(not the old Army game) but a 
real keg of old time beer and 
the old glasses with the handles 
on some and oh, boy! what beer! 
Then they wonder why we “ship 
over.” 

Governor M. L. Walker spoke 
of the sad news of death of 
General G. W. Goethals and of 
their close associations in the 
early construction days. When 
there was a regular “dead train” 
carrying young American “pio- 
neers” out to “Monkey Hill” 
(country). 

We then had photos taken of 
the “barbecue” and it was some 
job to get the gang away from 
the tents and beer but finally 
after we cleaned up everything 
available Governor M. L. Walker 
posed with the writer for a 
photo. 

The following day, at 3:00 p. 
m., January 23, to the strains of 
the Army Band at Pier No. 6, 
Cristobal, Panama, with heavy 
hearts and feet, but pleasant 
memories of six wonderful days 
on the Canal Zone, we sailed for 
Port au Prince, Haiti. 


WHAT FRANCE HAS 


driving on the wrong (left) side 
of the street. I shook myself 
and got across the railroad 
tracks O. K. (Note: The follow- 
ing morning learned that all traffic keeps to the left, instead of 
the usual right side of the street.) 

Next day, January 19th, visited the Marine Barracks at Coco 
Solo, Panama, and the Naval Air Station and again saw “Lindy” 
overhead in “The Spirit of St. Louis” and on arriving at Coco 
Solo, Panama, by automobile, was met by Gunnery Sergeant 
P. S. Smith, U. S. M. C., who conducted several of the members 
of the Panama Club and myself through the hospital and 
grounds of the reservation where I met several of the gang 
from Parris Island, S. C., on the ball diamond practicing for a 
coming game with the Navy. (Note: It was six degrees above 
zero in New York City, eighty-four degrees at Coco Solo and the 
old ball diamond sure looked good.) Saw many of the gang 
leave Coco Solo Marine Barracks on “Motor Sailor” for the 
U. S. S. “Denver,” lying off Colon, including Corporal Willey. 

Left the “Bachelors Quarters” the following morning, Janu- 
ary 20th, and took train to Ballog, Panama, and on arrival 


Governor M. I. Walker (right) and Sergeant O’Brien 


“Largest in the world” is no 
longer an exclusive American 
expression, says Intransigeant, 
for France has the largest 
monument in the world, the Eiffel Tower; the largest metallic 
viaduct in the world, the Viaduct de Carabit, near Saint Flour, 
which also has the greatest span. The largest steamer built 
since the World War, the Ile de France, of 42,000 tons. The 
fastest electric train in the world, from Paris to Vierzon. The 
largest reinforced concrete bridge in the world, at Saint-Pierre- 
du-Vauvray. The largest airport in the world, at Le Bourget. 
The largest aviation hangars in the world, at Orly. The largest 
subterranean canal in the world, the Canal de Rove. The most 
powerful searchlight in the world, at Mount Valerien, with 
1,000,000,000 candle power. The largest alternating current 
generators in the world, at Gennevilliers, which give 50,000 
kilowatts of power. The largest radio station in the world, at 
St. Assise, which has seventeen pylons, sixteen of them 820 feet 
high. The fastest steam train in the world, at St. Assise, 
running to Paris and to Aulnoye, on the Belgian frontier. 
—N. Y. E. W. 
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FREE AIR FOR FIDO 


Mrs. Nurich was determined that the 
world know of her fortunes. 

“Molly,” she said to the new maid, 
“vou may take the dog out and give him 
some air.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” acquiesced Molly, “and 
please, ma’am, where will I find the 
nearest service station ?”—Speedometer. 

Davis: “I just swatted five flies—two 
males and three females.” 

Mac: “How can you tell?” 

Davis: “I got two on the card table 
and three on the mirrors.” 


—P. H. Weekly. 


Hotel clerk (to new arrival): “How 
did you get in?” 

New arrival: “I just blew in from Mon- 
tana with a bunch of cattle.” 

Hotel clerk: “Where are the rest of 
them ?” 

New arrival: “Down at the _ stock 
yards. I ain't as particular as they are.” 

—T. S. News. 


A Hibernian laborer paused in front 
of the book store and a sign in the 
window caught his eye: 

“Dickens’ Works 
All this week 
for 
Only $4.00” 

“The devil he does,” he exclaimed. 
“The dirty scab.”—T. S. News. 


“Why, Pa, this is roast beef!” ex- 
claimed Willie at dinner one evening 
when a guest of honor was present. 

“Of course,’ said his father, “What 
of it?” 

“Why, you told Ma this morning that 
you were going to bring an old mutton- 
head home for dinner this evening.” 

—Idaho Yarn. 


Lady (to salesman who has unrolled 
all the linoleum)—“Thank you so much; 
my little boy has quite enjoyed it. I'll 
bring him tomorrow to see the carpets.” 


We all make mistakes—that h useidor 


IRISH WIT 


Two sons of Erin shared the same 
bed as well as the same bottle of whis- 
key. Pat waited till he found Mike 
slept, when he quietly arose and emptied 
the bottle. Soon after, Mike waking, 
stole out of bed and, groping about in 
the dark, was asked by his companion: 

“Phwat are yez lookin’ fer, Mike?” 

“Oh, nothin’,” says Mike. 

“Well, Mike,” says Pat, “ye’ll foind it 
over there in the corner in the bottle.” 

—Drummers’ Yarns. 


The Browns were calling on their new 
neighbors, the Smiths, for the first time 
and had brought little Alice with them. 
At a lull in the conversation, the child 
turned to her mother and said: 

“Mother, you were wrong. Mr. Smith 
has them on.” 

“Has what on, my dear?” asked Mrs. 
Smith. 

“His pants. Mother said that you 
wore them.”—The Recruiter. 


“Watch your step, miss,” cautioned 
the conductor on one of the higher up 
cars. 

“It isn’t necessary!” snapped the in- 
coming passenger. “That bunch of sap- 
heads on the curb is doing it for me.” 


A young woman, who seemed to be 
having her first experience in a bank, 
approached the window of a paying tel- 
ler and gave him a large check she 
wanted to cash. 

“How do you wish the money?” the 
teller inquired. 

“Oh,” replied the young woman, in 
some confusion, “I'll just hold out my 
hand and you can put the money in it.” 

—Hurty-Peck. 


An Englishman and an American were 
walking in a woods; as they were pass- 
ing under a tree an “owl” directly above, 
hooted. 

The Englishman was greatly fright- 
ened and said: “What was that?” 

American: “That was an owl.” 

Englishman: “I know it was an ‘owl, 
but what was ‘owling ?"—Sentinel. 


BEAUTY BY ELIMINATION 


Tramp (to doorkeeper of picture 
theatre)—“Would you contribue ten 
cents to help beautify de lobby of your 
theatre?” 

Doorkeeper—“What’s the idea?” 

Tramp—‘“A dime will take me into de 
next theatre down de street. See?” 


Census Taker—“How many children 
have you?” 

Citizen—“Three.” 

Census Taker—“Altogether ?” 

Citizen—“No, one at a time.” 

“My brother says this talk about 
trusts is all foolishness.” 

“Is he an authority on trusts?” 

“No; but he’s an authority on foolish- 
ness.” 


About the thinnest substance known is 
teleplasma, which is described as a sort 
of a cross between smoke and spider- 
web. Wouldn't a gown made of it be 
just too exquisite for anything! 


Marcella—“Did I understand you to 
say Mr. Shimmerpate is one of our best- 
known joke writers?” 

Waverly—“‘Not exactly. I said jhe 
is the writer of some of our best-known 
jokes.” 


Mr. Carter came home in a hurry, and 
rushed to the room where his wife sat 
reading. 

“Isn't dinner ready yet?” he de- 
manded. 

“No, dear,” replied the wife, calmly, 
“T get it according to the time you set 
the clock when you came in last night, 
and dinner will be ready in four hours.” 


He—“Going home through a dark 
street last night I saw a man setting 
fire to his property.” 

She—“Mercy! Didn’t you call the 
police?” 

He—“Certainly not! It’s no crime for 
a man to light his cigar.” 

—Variety Jokes. 


Weigh some people and they'll be found 


vanting in everything but weight. 
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SPEAKING OF LIARS! 


In Iowa there is a small town called 
Eurelia, in pronouncing the name of 
which there seems to be some difference 
of opinion existing among railroad men. 

A local train was once _ passing 
through Eurelia and, as it pulled up at 
the station, the conductor put his head 
in the front door of the passenger coach 
and announced in stentorian tones to 
the startled passengers, apparently 
apropos of nothing, “You're a liar!” Im- 
mediately the door at the other end of 
the car flew open, amd the brakeman 
shouted, quite as irrelevantly, “You 
really are!” The thunderstruck passen- 
gers stampeded! 


During the war there was considerable 
action in and around Penang in Straits 
waters. The English navy had its hands 
full clear down to the Indian ocean and 
the tropic seas. In one of the engage- 
ments in Malacca Straits, a makeshift 
crew was burning up ammunition in an 
effort to put a German raider out of 
business 

The Englishman in command of H. 
M. S. Defender saw with his glass the 
markmanship of his gunner was at fault. 
He sent his young son, a volunteer in 
the crew, forward with instructions. 

“Father says to lift the range one 
point four and increase the fire,” was the 
form in which the order brought by the 
greenhorn arrived. 

“And what,” asked the gunner, wiping 
the smoke of battle out of his eyes, 
“what does mother say?” 

—P. H. Weekly. 


While in the South one winter I met 
an old colored man who claimed he had 
known George Washington. 

I asked the old fellow if he were in 
the boat when Washington crossed the 
Delaware. The old man said: 

“Oh, Lor’, massa, it was me that 
steered dat boat.” 

“And do you remember when George 
took the hack at the cherry tree?” 

He was lost in thought for a moment; 
then with a beaming smile, said: 

“Why, suah, massa, I dun drove dat 
hack mahself!”—Exchange. 


Privates Lincoln Littrell and Lundin 
were hungry, real hungry. So, being in 
Honolulu, and near a popular eating 
house, and it being morning, they en- 
tered the Green Mill eating palace, and 
took a seat at one of the booths. 

“Can you serve us hard boiled eggs?” 
asked Lincoln when the waitress came 
up. 
“Yes, what'll you have?” she replied. 

—P. H. Weekly. 


“Help! Help!” cried an Italian laborer 
from the near mud flats of the Harlem 
River. 

“What’s the matter, there?” came a 
voice from the construction shanty. 

“Help! Bringa de shov! Bringa da 
peek! Giovannias stuck in da mud.” 

“How far?” 

“Up to da knees.” 

“Let him walk out.” 

“No! No! He canna no walk! He 
Wronga end up!” -The Recruiter. 
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HE MIGHT HAVE DRUNK IT 

Little Freddy was preparing to go 
out calling with his mother. Suddeniy 
he called to her in a rather startled 
voice: 

“Mamma, is this bay rum in the brown 
bottle?” 

“Gracious, no, dear! That’s mucilage.” 

“Oh,” said Freddy, after a pause, 
“maybe that’s whv I can’t get my hat 
off.”—Printer’s Ink. 


Jones—“I want to ask you a ques- 
tion.” 

Smith—“All right, ask away.” 

Jones—“I’m thinking of getting mar- 
ried again. Now, you have been mar- 
ried three times; tell me, which wife 
you liked the most?” 

Smith—“You bite three sour apples, 
one after another, and then tell me 
which is the sweetest.” 


He: I can’t see how you get into that 
bathing suit. 
She: You're darned right you can't. 


The first lieutenant reported to the 
captain the trouble they were having 
with “Betting Sam,” a recruit in the 
regiment. Many reports had come in of 
his betting. 

The captain’s orders were to send him 
in immediately; “I’ll see this thing is 
stopped; I’ll cure him.” 

When Sam came before the captain, 
the first question was, “I hear you've 
been betting a lot lately—is it so?” 

“Yassah! Yassah!” 

“Well, do you always win these bets, 
Sam?” 

“Yassah; ah allus does—ah allus 
wins.” 

“Now look here, Sam, suppose you bet 
me.” 

“Alright, sah, ah bets $100 you-all got 
a mole on yuh back, Cap’n.” 

“Oh-ho! Sam. Well, I'll bet I haven’t. 
I'll bet $100 I haven’t.” 

“Cap’n, you-all must remove yuh shirt 
to prove it.” 

The captain thereupon removed his 
shirt and proved conclusively there was 
no mole, and said: “Now, Sam, hand over 
the $100, and I hope this will be a good 
lesson, and don’t let me hear of you bet- 
ting again.” 

The next day the lieutenant met the 
captain and asked about the outcome of 
his interview. 

“Well, I have him straightened out 
now. He bet me $100 I had a mole on 
my back. Of course, I proved it wasn’t 
so, and won the bet.” 

Whereupon the lieutenant grew pale 
and said: “Did you remove your shirt, 
captain ?” 

“I certainly did.” 

“Oh, captain! Betting Sam bet me 
$200 he’d have your shirt off before he 
left you, and I bet $200 he wouldn’t.” 
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A FAMILY AFFAIR 


A Gob was a pretty good husband, as 
husbands go, but he was a little lax 
when it came to sending home the 
monthly check to the wife. Once, when 
the check was long overdue, she wrote: 

“Dear John: Unless you immediately 
send home some money for the support 
of myself and our two children, we will 
all have to go to the poorhouse. Your 
loving Nell.” 

Shortly afterward she received this 
reply: 

“Dear Nell: Please don’t go to the 
poorhouse yet. Stick around for a 
couple of months till I’m discharged, and 


we'll all go to the poorhouse together. . 


Your loving John.”—Bamboo Breezes. 


A snobbish young Englishman visit- 
ing Washington’s home at Mt. Vernon 
was so patronizing as to arouse the 
wrath of guards and caretakers; but it 
remained for “Shep” Wright, an aged 
gardener and one of the first scouts of 
the Confederate Army, to settle the 
gentleman. Approaching “Shep” the 
Englishman said: “Ah-er-my man, the 
hedge! Yes, I see, George got this hedge 
from dear old England.” “Reckon he 
did,” replied “Shep,” “he got this whole 
blooming country from England.” 


I never had such a tough time in my 
life. First I got angina pectoris, fol- 
lowed by arteriosclerosis. 

Just as I was recovering from these I 
got tuberculosis, double pneumonia and 
phthisis. Then they gave me _ hypo- 
dermics. 

Appendicitis was followed by tonsil- 
lotomy. These gave way to aphasia and 
hypertrophic cirrhosis. I completely 
lost my memory for a while. 

I know I had diabetes and acute indi- 
gestion, besides gastritis, rheumatism, 
lumbago, and neuritis. 

I don’t know how I pulled through it. 
It was hardest spelling test I've ever 
seen.—Sentinel. 


According to the ancient custom, the 
J. O. 0. D. was making his usual in- 
spection at meal time. “Any kicks 
here?” he asked as he came to the table. 

“Yes, sir,” said the seaman first, 
“taste this.” 

“Why that is perfectly delicious soup,” 
remarked the J. O. O. D. 

“Yes, sir, I know it,” said the sea- 
man, “but the Boatswain’s Mate told 
me it was coffee, and the mess cook said 
it was tea, and I found a kiyi at the 
bottom of the kettle.’—Idaho Yarn. 


Levi, a Jewish clothing dealer, was 
on his death bed. and his family was 
gathered around the bedside. 

Levi called to his wife: 

“Rebecca, are you there?” 

“Yes, Papa,” said Rebecca, “I’m here.” 

“And Rosa, are you there?” 

“Yes, dad, I'm here.” 

“And Abie, are you there?” 

“Yes, pop, I’m here.” 

And the dying man, rising upon his 
pillow, exclaimed: “Well, who the h 
is minding the store.”—Ballast. 
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Start your savings account with us. We 
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JOSEPH SIMMONS WILKES DETACH- 
MENT, MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 


The query “Salt Lake City where are 
you” appearing in the May issue of The 
Leatherneck is noted. In submitting an 
explanatory reply thereto it is desired 
to bring forth the following points. This 
detachment is composed of 15 paid-up 
members which number is less than half 
the number of regular attendance at 
many meetings and all social and func- 
tions of entertainment given by us. In 
this connection it is not intimated that 
the non-paid-up members are not good 
and substantial support for the detach- 
ment. When members are called upon 
to donate cash for entertainment con- 
templated or to sell tickets for admit- 
tance to any function of the league each 
and every man renders loyal and sub- 
stantial support which causes failure to 
be unknown by this detachment in any- 
thing undertaken. Many forms of en- 
tertainment, such as outings and picnics 
in the canyons, evening card parties, 
smokers, etc., for the summer have been 
planned and in support of which cash 
is already in the treasury and each and 
every paid-up member,as well as ex- 
Marines who could be members and who 
show interest in our detachment is as- 
sured interesting and wholesome enter- 
tainment during the entire season. The 
same will be true when the winter sea- 
son draws near. Entertainment appro- 
priate for the season is always enjoyed 
by all our members. In order for any 
organization to be everything expected 
and what it should be all factors neces- 
sary for its proper function as a unit 
must necessarily be present. The main- 
stay and original support and pillar of 
this detachment was removed from this 
city on February 1, 1928. On that date 
the entire regular Marine Corps person- 
nel detailed to recruiting duty in this 
section was taken from us. The mem- 
bers of this detachment were probably 
as interested in the maintenance and 
successful operation of the Recruiting 
Office in this city as any man of the 
regular corps. That office was looked 
to as the cornerstone and foundation 
upon which we stood and through which 
we secured essential information rela- 
tive to activities of the Marine Corps, 
all of which stimulated interest. Not 
even one or two men were left to operate 
a sub-station which left us, literally 
speaking, like a ship at sea without a 
crew. 

Several of the Marine recruiters who 
were on duty here had purchased and 
established homes in Salt Lake City, 
which had to be abandoned at unre- 
coverable cost to the parties concerned 
when they were ordered transferred. 
Through their office activities of this 
detachment were related in print to The 
Leatherneck as well as local newspapers. 
They are gone now and time of regular 
members is taken up through private 
vocations, hence our inactivity in con- 
tributions to our official magazine. 


DR. JOEL R. BLACK, DDS., 


July, 1928 
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Major General J. A. Lejeune, 
Commandant 


Officers last commissioned in ti 
grades indicated: 

Col. R. Y. Rhea 

Lt. Col. J. A. Rossell. 

Maj. A, De Carre. 

Capt. L. A. Dessez. 

Ist Lt. F. D. Weir. 

Officers last to make number in th: 
grades indicated: 

Col. R. Y. Rhea. 

Lt. Col. J. A. Rossell. 

Maj. A. De Carre. 

Capt. M. A. Richal. 

Ist Lt. M. F. Schneider. 


MARINE CORPS CHANGES 
May 17, 1928 

Major Roy D. Lowell, AA&I, detached 
First Brigade, Haiti, to Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Capt. C. H. Medairy, accordance recom- 
mendation Board Medical Survey, detached 
Third Brigade, China, to Department of the 
Pacific, via first available Government con- 
veyance. 

Qm. Clk. James M. Fountain, appointed 
Quartermaster Clerk in Marine Corps and 
assigned to duty at MB, Quantico, Va 

Mar. Gnr. William H. Tyerman, appointed 
Marine Gnr. in the Marine Corps and as- 
signed to duty at Depot of Supplies, Marine 
Corps, Philadelphia, Pa. 

May 18, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
May 19, 1928 

No changes were announced 
May 21, 1928 

Captain S. C. Cumming, detached Third 
Brigade, Marine Corps, China, to Depart- 
ment of the Pacific, in accordance with 
recommendation of Board of Medical Survey. 

Captain R. A. Presley, detached First 
Brigade, Marine Corps, Haiti, to AS, ECEF, 
MB, Quantico, Va., via the return trip to 
the U. S. S. “Kittery,”’ scheduled to sail from 
Hampton Roads, Va., on or about July llth 

Ist Lt. J. B. Weaver, upon completion of 
course detached from Signal School, Ft. 
Monmouth, N. J., to Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C. 

2nd Lt. C. F. Creswell, upon completion of 
course detached from Signal School, Ft 
Monmouth, N. J., to Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C. 

8 


Major A. DeCarre, when directed by the 
Commandant detached MB, NYd, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to duty as Division Marine (Officer 
and aide on the Staff of the Division Com- 
mander, Battleship Division Four, Battle- 
ship Divisions Battle Fleet, U. S. 8S. “New 
Mexico,” to report not later than July I1th 

Major G. A. Johnson, upon reporting of 
his relief detached from duty on the Staff of 
the Commander, Battleship Division Four 
Battleship Division, Battle Fleet, U. S. § 
“New Mexico,” to Department of the 
Pacific. 

Captain W. Elmore, detached MB. NOB, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., to MCB, NOB, San 
Diego, Calif. 

2nd Lt. L. B. Puller, detached MB, NOB 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., to MCB, NOB, San 
Diego, Calif. 

May 23, 1928 

No changes were announced. 

May 24, 1928 

Major R. Coyle, detached MB, Washington, 
D. C., to First Brigade, Marine Corps, Haiti, 
via the U. S. S. “Kittery.” 

Major R. H. Davis, AQM, upon the report- 
ing of his relief detached First Brigade 
Marine Corps, Haiti, to MB, Parris Island, 
s. C 


Major H. K. Pickett, AQM, detached MB, 
NYd, Norfolk, Va., to First Brigade, Marine 
Corps, Haiti, via the U. S. S. “Kittery 


Captain R. S. Hunter, died May 18th of 
wounds received in action on May 13th , 
Captain M. J. Kelleher, detached First 


Brigade, Marine Corps Haiti, to Gendarmerie 


WHaiti. 

Captain W. M. Radcliffe, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to Ist Brigade, Marine Corps, 
Haiti, via the U. S. S. “Kittery.” 

Captain O. P. Smith, detached Headquar- 
ters Marine Corps. Washington, D C., to 
Gendarmerie d@’Haiti, via the U. 8S. 5. “Kit- 
tery.” 

ist Lt. H. D. Boyden, on May 27th de- 
tached MB, Quantico, Va., to Headquarters 

Ma 5, 1 

Colonel R. C. Berkeley, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to 2nd Brigade, Marine Corps, 
Nicaragua, via 


the S. S. “Venezuela.” 
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July, 1928 


Major C. E. Nutting, upon completion of 
the course detached the Infantry School, 
Fort Benning, Ga., to Headquarters Marine 
Corps. Washington, D. C. 

Captain G. F. Adams, upon completion 
of the course detached the Quartermaster 
Corps Subsistence School, U. S. Army, Chi- 
eago, lll., to Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 

May 26, 1928 

Colonel F. L. Bradman, upon completion of 
the course detached Army War College, 
Washington, D. C., to Naval War College, 
Newport, R. L, to report not later than 
July ist 

Lt. Col. H. F. Wirgman, detached First 
3rigade, Marine Corps, Haiti, to Naval War 
College, Newport, R. 1. 

Captain S. F. Drew, upon completion of the 
course detached the Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Ga., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

May 28, 1928 

Major C. A. Lutz, detached MB, Quantico, 
Va., to Aircraft Squadrons, Second Brigade, 
Marine Corps, Nicaragua, to proceed by air 
when directed by the Officer in Charge, Ma- 
rine Corps Aviation. 

Captain W. N. Best, on May 28th detached 
Army Industrial College, War Department, 
Washington, D. C., to Second Brigade, Ma- 


York, N. Y., on or about June 2nd. 

Captain W. H. Davis, detached Third Bri- 
gade, Marine Corps, China, to MB, NS, 
Cavite, P. L 

Captain W. G. Sheard, on June 27th de- 
tached Gendarmerie d’Haiti to MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., via first available Government 
conveyance. 

May 29, 192 

Brig. Gen. D. Williams, on July Ist de- 
tached Headquarters Marine Corps, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to duty as Commanding General, 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

Major E. A. Osterman, upon completion of 
the present course of the FOC, detached 
MB, Quantico, Va., to Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Captain C, Il. Murray, upon the reporting 
of his relief on or about June Sth, detached 
MB, NAD, Hingham, Mass., to MB, NYd, 
New York, N. Y. 

May 31, 1928 
No changes were announced 


Major F. R. Hoyt, detached First Bri- 
gade, Marine Corps, Haiti, to MB, Quantico, 
Va., via first available Government con- 
veyance. 

Major R. E. Messersmith, detached from 
duty on the staff of the Commander, Battle- 
ship Division Two, Scouting Fleet, U. S. 8. 
“Arkansas,"’ to Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C 

ist Lt. R. D. Foote, detached Second Bri- 
gade, Marine Corps, Nicaragua, to MB, NY4d, 
New York, N. Y., via first available Govern- 
ment conveyance. 

2nd Lt. R. L. 
Pensacola, Fla., 
June 2, 1928 

No changes Were announced 
June 4, 1928 

No changes were announced 


Griffin, Jr., detached NAS, 
to MD, U. 8S. S. “New York.” 


No changes were announced. 


Captain L. G. Merritt, relieved from duty 
in the Office of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, Navy Department, and assigned to 
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aviation duty at Headquarters Marine Corps. 

Captain T, R. Shearer, detached First Bri- 
gade, Haiti, to AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico, 
Va., via the U. S. S. “Kittery,” scheduled 
to sail from Port au Prince about June ilth 

2nd Lt. R. S. A. Gladden, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to duty with the Nica 
raguan National Guard Detachment and 
Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua. 

2nd Lt. H. J. Withers, detached NAS, 
Pensacola, Fla., to MB, NOB, Hampton 
Roads, Va. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. M,. Wodarezyk, detached 
AS, Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to duty with 
Observation Squadron 8M, NAS, NOB, San 
Diego, Calif. 


Major B. Puryear, Jr., AQM, on or about 
July 25th detached Gendarmerie d’Haiti to 
MB, Quantico, Va., via first available Gov- 
ernment conveyance. 

Ist Lt. K. A. Inman, detached First Bri- 
gade, Haiti, to Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C., via first available Govern- 
ment conveyance. 

2nd Lt. R. S. A. Gladden, detached Nica- 
ragua National Guard Detachment and 
Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua to Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, 

The following named have been appointed 
second lieutenants in the Marine Corps and 
assigned to temporary duty under instruc- 
tion in aviation at the Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, Md.: 

Robert G. Gallance, Charles B. Mitchell, 
Kenneth H. Weir, Frank C. Croft, Arthur F. 
Binney, Clovis C. Coffman, Perry O. Parme- 
lee, John H. Heil, Max W. Schaeffer, Thomas 
G. Ennis, Ernest E. Pollock, Wilson T. 
Dodge, Charles Popp, Boeker C. Batterton. 
June 8, 1928 

Major R. E. Rowell, upon reporting of his 
relief detached AS, Second Brigade, Nica- 
ragua, to Observation Squadron 8M, NAS, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., via first available 
Government conveyance. 

Captain G. P. Muleahy, upon completion 
of the course detached Air Corps Tactical 
School, Langley Field, Hampton, Va., to 
AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico, Va. 

Captain O. C. Hine, detailed as an Assist- 
ant Quartermaster, effective June 20th. 

2nd Lt. F. J. MeQuillen, detached NAS, 
Pensacola, Fla., to Third Brigade, China, 
via the U. S. S. “‘Henderson,”’ scheduled to 
sail from San Diego, Calif., on or about 
June 28th. 

June 9, 1928 

Major P. C. Marmion, detailed as an As- 
sistant Adjutant and Inspector, effective 
June 15th, 

Captain W. H. Davis, detached MB, NS, 
i to Department of the Pacific. 

Ist Lt. H. D. Palmer, on June $th de- 
tached MB, Quantico, Va., to Headquarters 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

lst Lt. M. Shively, detached First Bri- 
gade, Haiti, to MB, Parris Island, S. C.. via 
the July trip of the U. S. S. “Kittery.” 
June 11, 1928 

No changes were announced, 

June 12, 1928 

Major W. 8S. Harrison, on June 15th de- 
tached MB, Quantico, Va., to Headquarters 
Recruiting District of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Major M. E. Shearer, on or about June 16th 
detached MB, Quantico, Va., to MB, Parris 
Island, S. C. 

Captain A. E. Creesy, on June 28th de- 

tached Staff of the American High Com- 
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missioner, Port au Prince, Haiti, to Gen- 
darmerie d’ Haiti. 

Captain H. D. Shannon, five days after 
the reporting of his relief detached Head- 
quarters Recruiting District of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to MB, Quantico, Virginia. 
June 13, 1928 

Captain F. Harris, on June 27th detached 
MB, Quantico, Va., to NAS, Pensacola, Fla. 

Captain F, E. Stack, detached MD, U. 8S. 8. 
“Mayfiower,”’ to MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ist Lt. F. IL. Fenton, detached MD, NP, 
NYd, Mare Island, Calif., to Third Brigade, 
China, via the U. S. S. “Henderson” sched- 
uled to sail from San Francisco, Calif., on 
or about June 25th. 

Ist Lt. P. A. Lesser, detached MD, U. S. S. 
“Helena,” to Department of the Pacfiic. 

2nd Lt. A. H, Butler, on June 27th de- 
tached MB, Quantico, Va., to NAS, Pensa- 
cola, Fla, 

2nd Lt. P. P. Schrider, on June 27th de- 
tached MB, Quantico, Va., to NAS, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

2nd Lt. P. K. Smith, on June 27th de- 
tached MB, Quantico, Va., to NAS, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

2nd Lt. J. S. E. Young, on June 27th de- 
tached MB, Quantico, Va., to NAS, Pensa- 
cola, Fla, 

2nd Lt. P. A. Putnam, on June 20th de- 
tached NAS, San Diego, Calif., to NAS, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. 

2nd Lt. L. Norman, detached NAS, San 
Diego, Calif., to MCB, NOB, San Diego, 
Calif. 

The following named officers have been 
promoted to the grades indicated: 

Captain L. A. Dessez, Ist Lt. S. C. Zern, 
Ist Lt. J. E. Curry, lst Lt. R. M, Cutts, Ist 
Lt. F. D. Weir. 

QUARTERMASTER PERSONNEL 
Quartermaster Sergeants 

William G. Ellwanger, Guantanamo Bay to 
M. B., Washington, D. C. 

Alexander N. Entringer, San Francisco to 
Mare Island. 

Cornelius J. McCarthy, Quantico to Nica- 
ragua, 

Elihu H. Moore, M. B., Washington, D. C., 
to Guantanamo Bay. 

Frederick H. Moore, Promoted April 18, 
1928. 

Samuel G. Thompson, Haiti to Norfolk. 

Joseph E. Thrailkill, Norfolk to Haiti, 

Albert W. Finlay, promotion authorized 
April 18, 1928. 

Walter J. Hubbard, Jr., promotion au- 
thorized May 23, 1928. 

Raoul L. Razzette, Key West to Quantico. 

Henry C. Wonderlich, Quantico to Puerto 
Cabezas, Nicaragua, 

Master Technical Sergeant 

Fred D. Milam, promoted April 10, 1928, 
for duty at Norfolk, 

Supply Sergeants 

Frederick Dykstra, promoted April 18, 1928. 

Michael Reardon, promoted Apri! 18, 1928. 

Patrick J. McDonough, promotion au- 
thorized May 23, 1928, for duty in Nicaragua. 


RECENT GRADUATES OF THE MARINE 
CORPS INSTITUTE 
Major Selden B. Kennedy—French. 
Captain Lester A. Dessez—Bookkeeping, 
Accounting, and Auditing. 
Captain George H. Morse, Jr.—French. 
Captain Lemuel C. Shepherd—French. 
Ist Lieut. Richard J. Godin—Bookkeeping, 
Accounting and Auditing. 


and dollars by the million. 
away, allowed no battle to crush it. 
he knew just what part “saved money” would play in his “come back.” 


‘Broke Flat at 


The world’s orange king broke flat at forty-one—today, at sixty some, controls oranges 
Faith in his dream, permitted no gust of fate to sweep it 
He went on and up. When he started over again 


Have You a Savings Account? 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


Washington, D. C. 
Write for booklet “Banking by mail.” 
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2nd | . Goudeau —Bookkeep- CUYAMA—Sailed Pearl Harbor 11 June for 
ing \ nd Auditing Lahaina 
Gierald H Steenberg KANAWHA—Sailed Pearl Harbor 7 June 
kee} inting and Auditin for San Pedro 
~ geant John Adams-—Reading Shop CHAUMONT—Arrived Shanghai 11 June 
i ts ‘)perating temporarily with the Asiatic Fleet 
eant George \. Russell—Spanish Will make the following ports en route to 
Corporal Cecil R. Bland—Traffic Manage San Francisco: Leave Chinwangtao 12 July 
ment hefoo 13 July, Tsingtao 15 July, Shanghai 19 
Corporal William H. BMdwards—-Elementary july, Hong Kong 22 July Manila 27 July. 
Electrical Engineering ‘(juam 1 \ugust Honolulu 12 August and 
Corporal John J Rausch—Carpenter’s arrive San Francisco 17 August 
Special HEN DERSON--At Navy Yard, Mar« 
Corporal Paul Saradk Poultry Farming Island for overhaul Will leave Mare Island 
Private Ralph k. Bever Poultry Breeding 3 June on the following schedulk Arrive 
Private Ralph KE. Beyer—Special Poultry San Francisco 23 June, leave 25 June; ar- 
Private Ralph EE. Beyer-—Livestock rive San Pedro 26 June, leave 27 June; ar- 
Private Ralph FE. Beyer—Dafrying rive San Diego 28 June, leave 29 June; arrive 
Private Bert Brow: Aeroplane Engines. ¢ Honolulu 6 July, leave 7 July: arrive Guam 
Private Marion Crew—Railway Postal 19 July, leave 20 July: arrive Chefoo 27 July. 
Clerk KITTERY—Sailed Guantanamo 12 June for 
Private A. BK. Dubber—Citrus Fruit Grow Port au Prince Due Port au Prince 13 
ing June, leave 14 June irrive Cape Haitien 15 
Private Looman ©). Fleet Railway Postal Jume leave 16 June arrive San Juan 18 
Clerk June, leave 18 June arrive St. Thomas 19% 
Private Paul J. Lindley—Good English june, leave 20 June: arrive Hampton Roads 
Private Anton Ek Pesl—Railway Postal 25 June Will leave Hampton Roads again 
Clerk on 18 July for the West Indies on the follow- 
Private Ernest bk. Peyssard—The Study of ng itinerary Arrive Guantanamo 23 July, 
Literature, First Year leave 24 July; arrive Port au Prince 25 July, 
Private Carl M. Schaumloeffel—Highway leave 26 July; arrive Cape Haitien 27 July, 
Engineering leave 28 July irrive San Juan 30 July, leave 
Private Arthur L. Smith—Complete Auto ® July arrive St. Thomas 31 July, leave 1 
mobil \ugust; arrive Hampton Roads 6 August 
Private George K Waiss English and NITRO—Sailed Mare Island 1 June for 
Bookkeeping Puget Sound Will leave Puget Sound 14 
lune for the East Coast of the United States 
NAVAL TRANSPORT SAILINGS on the following itinerary Arrive Mare 
SALINAS—Due San Ped ih June Will Island 17 June, leave 23 June; arrive San 
leave San Pedro about 1% June; arrive Co Pedro 25 June leave 25 June: arrive San 
rinto 30 June, leave 30 Jun irrive Canal Diego 26 June, leave 29 June; arrive Corinto 
Zone 4 July. leave 7 July: arrive Yorktown 7 July, leave 7 July; arrive Canal Zone 9 
16 July Will then proceed to Navy Yard July, leave 11 July; arrive Guantanamo 14 
Norfolk, for overhaul july, leave 14 July; arrive New York 27 
SAPELO—Arrived Cristobal 12 June, leave luly, leave 6 August; arrive Hampton Roads 
13 June; arrive Hampton Roads 21 Jun August. : 
Will leave Hampton Roads 5 July: arrive PATOKA—Arrived Newport 18 May to 
Port Arthur 12 July, leave 14 July; arrive operate with “Los Angeles.’ Will proceed 
Melville 22 July. leave 25 July: arrive Port to Bar Harbor, Maine, arriving 3 July Will 
Arthur 2 August eave 4 August: arrive leave Bar Harbor 6 July on the following 
Yorktown 11 August, leave 12 August: arrive tinerary: Arrive Port Artur 15 July, leave 
Norfolk Yard 13 August 17 July; arrive Boston 26 July, leave 27 
SIRIUS—Scheduled to leave Hampton July; arrive Melville 28 July, leave 1 August 
Roads 13 June: arrive Philadelphia 14 June irrive Port Arthur 10 August, leave 1S 
leave 19 June irrive New York 20 Jun \ugust; arrive Melville 22 August 
leave 27 June: arrive Boston 29 June Will RAMAPO—Arrived San Pedro 5 June 
leave Boston 6 July on the following itine: Will leave San Pedro 20 June; arrive Manila 
ary: Arrive Newport 7 July, leave 9 July; 19 July, leave 30 July; arrive Mare tsland 
irrive New York 10 July, leave 16 July; ar 24 August - 
rive Philadelphia 17 July, leave 20 July; ar- NECHES—Sailed Pearl Harbor 5 June for 
rive Hampton Roads 21 July, leave 31 July San Pedro. | Due 13 June 


irrive Canal Zone 7 August, leave 11 August PECOS—Arrived Shanghai 8 June 


irrive Corinto 13 August, leave 13 August 


irrive San Diego 22 August, leave 25 August; DEATHS 
arrive San Pedro 26 August, leave 27 August BAYLOR, Robert B., 2nd Lt., U. S. M. Cc. R., 
irrive Mare Island 29 August, leave 8 Sep- retired, died April 30, 1928, of disease, at 
tember; arrive Puget Sound 11 Sept San Diego, Calif Next of kin: Mrs. Leona 
VEGA—Arrived Corinto 1 June, leave 13 tavior, wife, 4118 35th St San Diego, 
June arrive San Diego 21 June leave 25 Calif 
June; arrive San Pedro 26 June eave 27 HUNTER, Robert S Capt.. died May 18, 
June irrive Mare Island 28 June leave 6 1928, of wounds received in action in 
July irrive Puget Sound § July Will leave Nicaragua Next of kin: Mrs. Emma Hun- 
Seattle 24 July for Alaska on the following ter, mother, Tescott, Kansas : 
tentative schedule: Arrive Dutch Harbor 31 MeEVOY, Edward, Mar. Gnr., retired, died 
July leave 2 August arrive St Paul 3 May 18, 1928, of disease, at Mare Island, 
August, leave 8 August; arrive St. George 8 Calif. Next of kin: Mrs. Edward McEvoy, 
August, leave 14 August; arrive Puget Sound wife, 1058 Pomona Ave., Oakland, Calif 
21 August HILL, Matthew L., Cpl, died April 12, 1928, 
BRAZOS—At Navy Yard, Boston of disease, at Chelsea, Mass, Next of kin 
BRIDGE—Sailed Cristoba S for Mr. Edward Hill, father, 311 W. Front St., 
Hampton Roads Due Hampton Roads 15 Plainfield, N. J 
June BALLARD, Perry J vt... died April 18, 
ARCTIC Arrived Honolul Maa 192s, of disease in (hina Next of kin 
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Mr. Perry J tallard, father, Downsy 


La 

VALLANDIGHAM, Robert D., Pvt... died 
April 18, 1928, of disease in China. Next 
of kin: Mr. Robert Vallandigham, father, 
N. lith St., San Jose, Calif 

GEORGE, William T., Pvt., died April 2s, 
1928, of disease, at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba 
Next of kin: Mr. William Rh. George, father 
Route 3, Box 47, Birmingham, Ala 

BRANDON, Paul R., Sgt., V. M. Cc. R., in- 
active, died March 30, 1928, as result of 
motoreycle accident at Akron, Ohio Next 
of kin: Mrs. E. R. Brandon, mother, 514 
W. 15th St., Waco, Texas, 

RAY, James W., Pvt. ist Cl, F. M. Cc. R 
inactive, died April 8, 1928, at Fort Worth 
Texas Next of kin Mrs Mary Wade 
Ray, mother, 509 North Denton St., Gaines- 
ville, Texas. 

PINDAR, Claud, Pvt. Ist Cl., died May 2, 
1928, of disease, at Managua, Nicaragua 
Next of kin: Burr and Diantha Pindar, 
parents, Canastota, N. Y. 

BURGINGER, Robert L., Pvt., died May 6, 
1928. by drowning near La Jolla, Calif 
Next of kin Mrs Hannah Burginger, 
mother, Strome, Alberta, Canada 

WAGNER, Joe F., Pvt.. died May 6, 1928 
in China. Next of kin: Mr. John P. Wag- 
ner, father, 917 Pacific Ave., Granite City, 
Illinois. 

BUCKLIN, Braton W., Ist Set.fi died May 8 
1928, of disease, in China. Next of kin: 
Mrs. Ivie Bucklin, mother, 1280 Dean St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

KILBRIDGE, Joseph V., Pvt., died May 8, 
1928, as result of accidental gun shot 
wound, at Managua, Nicaragua. Next of 
kin Bernard Kilbride, father, 494 10th 
Ave., New York, N Y. 

HARTLEY, James G., Pvt., died May 9, 1928, 
at Jinotega, Nicaragua Next of kin: Mrs 
Bertha Hartley, mother, 601 Lewis St., 
Caldwell, Ohio . 

WILLIAMSON, William L., Cpl, killed in 
action May 13, 1928, in Nicaragua Next 
of kin: Mrs. Florence MeGee, mother, 1213 
Mason St., St. Louis, Mo 

BURNS, Harry T., Ist Sgt., died May 14, 
1928, of disease, at San Diego, Calif. Next 
of kin: Mrs. A. H,. Casey, sister, 219 Park 
Ave., New Castle, Pa 

BROOKS, Arthur H., Pvt.. died May 20, 
1928, of accidental gun shot wound. at 
Parris Island, S. C. Next of kin: Mrs 
Bessie Morrison, mother, 517 Boulevard, 
Bayonne, N. J 

CONE, tobert G., Pvt., died May 25, 1928 
of disease, in China. Next of kin: Mr 
George Cone, father, 144 West Main St. 
Geneva, Ohio 

RILLEY, John J., Cpl... died May 25, 1928, 
of disease, at Mare Island, Calif Next 
of kin None 

WELLS, Halbert Pvt... V. M. R.. in- 
active, died April 26, 1928, as result of 
automobile accident near Pueblo, Colo 
Next of kin: Mr. Halbert M. Wells, father 
Portland, Colo 

FEENEY, James L., Set. Maj., retired, died 
May 10, 1928, of disease, at San Diego, 
Calif Next of kin: Mrs jertha Feeney, 
wife, 4254 48th St.. San Diego, Calf? 

LARSEN, Charles C., Ist Sgt., retired, died 
May 14, 1928, of disease at Philadelphia, 
Pa Next of kin: Mrs. Margaret Bolger 

niece, 410 Tenth St... S. E.. Washington, 

WHALEN, Gabriel, Gy. Set rM Cc. R, 
inactive, died April 30, 1928, of disease at 
Whitestown, N. Y Next of kin Annie 
Whalen, sister, 761 Lansing St.. Utien, N.Y 


edge of the cap and the glass and facilitates the removal of the cap. 


ing public a product of the highest quality, 
properly pasteurized, handled and delivered 


We will appreciate your comments on this Phone 138 
package and any suggestions that may im- 
prove our products or service to you. 


AN IMPROVEMENT 


OR your protection and convenience, we have installed equipment and adopted the use of a new milk 
bottle cap that is a considerable improvement over the standard milk bottle cap. 


This new cap affords protection to the pouring lip of the bottle, eliminates the crevice between the 
This improvement is the realization of one of the many desires of this Company to give the consum- 


to you under the most modern methods. Farmers Creamery Company, Inc. 


Makers of Superior Dairy Products 


Fredericksburg, Va. 
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SAN DIEGO'S OWN IN CHINA 

Since the Third Brigade became per- 
manently assigned to the Asiatic Station 
on March Ist, we of the Fourth Regi- 
ment have been pretty busy. But now 
the rush is over, we are all settled and 
ready to divulge the latest in the way 
of sports, scandal, dope and rumors. 
Stand by: 

The following letter from Lieut. Col- 
onel Mallet, French Defense Forces, will 
tell in a way the type of showing we are 
making in Shanghai. 


Detachment Francais de Changhai 
1 March 1928 
My dear Colonel Kilgore, 

I do not wish to let the day go by 
without again expressing to you my 
most sincere thanks. 

In invitmg me to inspect your regi- 
ment you did me an honor which I 
appreciate deeply and which I will not 
forget. 

I had occasion to admire once again 
the splendid appearance of your bat- 
talions, the absolute correctness of their 
maneuvers and the military aspect of 
your officers and of your soldiers of 
whom many wear the fourragere so 
valiantly won on the French front. 

I was proud to salute the flag of the 
Fourth Regiment of Marines, one of the 
most glorious of the Army of the United 
States of America, and I appreciate 
keenly the delicate compliment paid me 
in having played by your band and 
bugles the best known of the French 
marches. 

Permit me to ask you, please express 
to your regiment my most sincere thanks 
for the magnificent spectacle at which I 
was present. 

I wish to ask you also please to give 
Colonel Davis my kindest regards. I 
will not fail to express to him upon his 
return to Shanghai the great admiration 
for the splendid regiment which he com- 
mands. 

Please accept, my dear Colonel Kil- 
gore, with my renewed thanks, the as- 
surance of my most sincere and cordial 
sentiments. 

s Lieutenant Colonel Mallet, 
Commanding the French 
Detachment, Shanghai. 


And again witness the next from Col- 
onel Gordon of the Shanghai Volunteer 
Corps. 


P& OS.N. Co., 
ss 
28 ii 28 
My dear Kilgore, 

My very sincere thanks to you for the 
honor which you conferred on me and 
the Shanghai Volunteer Corps in sending 
a Guard of Honor of the Fourth Regi- 
ment to take part in my “exit” from 
Shanghai. I cannot tell you how much 
and how deeply I appreciate your kind- 
ness. .The guard itself was a model of 
what a guard should be and I felt very 
proud though diffident man to have such 
a compliment paid me. It is a memory 
that I take away from Shanghai that I 
shall always cherish. 

All my good wishes for the future 
Success and the good fortune of yourself 


(EA 


and your Regiment. Will you please con- 
vey to the officers Mess my sentiments 
and my warm thanks to them for hav- 
ing come themselves to see and hand- 
shake the old Colonel of the British In- 
fantry at the time of his departure from 
Shanghai. 

Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 

s/ W. F. L. Gordon. 


In addition to the reviews mentioned 
above, honors have been rendered the 
Honorable Mr. J. A. V. MacMurray, 
American Minister to China, Commander 
F. J. Padolecchia of the Italian Navy, 
Major General Sir John Duncan and 
Major General A. E. Wardrop of the 
British Forces in China. The regiment 
made a very creditable showing on each 
and every occasion and we are proud to 
say that we are Uncle Sam’s represen- 
tatives in Shanghai. 

Our regimental commander, Colonel 
Davis, returned from Canacao on March 
23rd and resumed command of the regi- 
ment. 

Friday, March 30th, the band gave the 
last of a series of public concerts. These 
concerts have been given weekly at the 
Town Hall and have been well attended. 
The committee in charge was Col. Davis, 
Lieut. Col. Kilgore, Lieut. Monson, Lieut. 
Foote, Sgt. Hazeltine, Pfc. Harless. 

Our basketball team made a very good 
showing in the series and as a result 
they are contemplating a trip to Tient- 
sin. An All-American team made up of 
Marines and American civilians won 
second place in the international tourna- 
ment, China winning first. 

We are still holding our own in the 
squared circle, winning the majority of 
our weekly fights. The Carlton Cafe 
is the scene of the bouts every Thurs- 
day night in which our men participate. 

The Third Brigade rugby team came 
down from Tientsin and were welcomed 
with a big smoker. At the present writ- 
ing they have defeated the English All- 
Navy and have been defeated by the 
Shanghai “A” team. There are still 
four games to be played and we are 
backing the Brigade ruggers to win their 
share. 

As a result of the Brigade’s rugby 
squad’s visit, we are all enthusiastic 
over rugby and are organizing a regi- 
mental team. Thirty candidates have 
turned out and are making a very good 
showing. In spite of skinned knees, 
shins, elbows, sore muscles and other 
minor discomfortures, they are game, 
and promise to make a snappy rugger 
squad. 

Baseball and track are also claiming 
attention. Teams have been organized 
and tentative schedules made up. Some 
very good material has turned out for 
each squad and the outlook is promising. 

A rifle team representing the regi- 
ment is leaving soon for the divisional 
competition at Peking. Our pistol team 
is also making the trip. The rifle team 
defeated an English army team com- 
posed of officers and men from the Bed- 
fordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment. 
Our team also beat the Shanghai Volun- 
teer Corps and were in turn defeated by 
the same team. 
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14-K. SOLID GOLD! 


Write 
Our Large Any Birth Stone 
‘a 
$10 Down 
and $42 $5 Month 
Price List 


ORDER BY MAIL 


Mention rating, station (or ship). 
expiration of enlistment, birthstone 
and size. Can be sent C. O. D. to 
any money order post office. In- 
itial or lodge emblem encrusted 
in stone, $5 extra. 


H. Barro 
astelbere’s, 


208 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 


422, 424, 426 Granger Bldg., 
San Diego, Cal. 


It is not necessary 
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count at this Bank to 
Borrow. 


THE 
MORRIS 
PLAN 


Easy to Pay 


$ $45.00 
$1,200 $100.00 
$6,000 $500.00 


THE MORRIS 
PLAN BANK 


Under Supervision U. S. Treasury 
1408 H STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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$ ON YOUR SPARE TIME $ 


Live wire men, willing to make themselves 
useful, and a credit to their post, are making 
use of their bunk fatigue time—hence, are 
every month making possible their salting 
away a neat bank roll. Inquire 

COLUMBIA 
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Fifty 


Preserve the Teeth 
that Nature Gave You 


They beat “bought” teeth 
any day 


A tooth in your head is worth a dozen in 
the case. Take care of those you have 
with Zi-O-Dine. It offers you all-round 
tooth protection. Cleans and whitens 
the teeth and at the same time firms 
and preserves the gums. Corrects mouth 
acidity. 

Because of its iodine con- 
tent, Zi-O-Dine is also 
useful in other ways 
Healing and antiseptik 
for insect bites, smal 
scratches, and abrasions 
Gives excellent results as 
an after-shaving lotion 
and as a gargle Special 
price to Marines 

lodine Products Co. 
Laurel, Miss 


DENTAL EREAM 


CANDY 
| l’ us send your mother or 
4sweetheart a nice box of 
candy for her birthday. 
Sent to any address upon 
receipt of $1.50. 
We render special service to 
Marines on foreign stations. 
Send for our price list. 
P. C. HERWIG CO. 


97 Sands St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WE 
FINANCE 


THE PURCHASE OF 


AUTOMOBILES 
Anywhere in the 
United States for 

Officers of the 


Military-Naval Services 


We can Save You 


MONEY 


FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORP. 


(Owned 80% by Army and Navy Officers) 


26 JACKSON PLACE 


‘WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Regimental Club is still very ac- 
tive and well patronized. We have a 
dance and four shows weekly, also divine 
services on Sunday mornings. 

The Banvard Musical Comedy Com- 
pany of London has been playing at one 
of the local theatres. During their stay 
they favored us with two fine entertain- 
ments and the members of the regiment 
showed their appreciation by presenting 
the members of the company with mina- 
ture gold Marine Corps emblems. 

Captain Rice and his company, the 
28th, gave a company dance which was 
a great success. As a result, several 
of the other companies are considering 
similar ventures. 

The Century of Cornelius is very ac- 
tive, the Cathay Fortress now being or- 
ganized and in full sway. We are using 
a room at the Navy “Y,”’ but are plan- 
ning on a move to the club rooms in the 
near future. 

We are pleased to quote a letter from 
Captain Sauer of the Shanghai Volun- 
teer Corps: 

“Dear Colonel Kilgore: 

“T desire to congratulate you on the 
win of the Fourth Regiment in yester- 
day’s pistol match, and by such a mar- 
gin as to leave no doubt as to the ex- 
cellent material in your team. We under- 
stand that the team is about to leave 
for Peking and the American Company 
extends its best wishes for the success 
of the team in the forthcoming matches. 

“The rubber match may be shot off 
upon the return of the Marines from 
Peking.” 

Sincerely yours, 
s W. E. SAUER. 


B 
| NICARAGUA IN 1925 | 


Continued from page 6) 
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lookout for it, but somehow it just 
couldn’t be found. One day a bunch of 
the boys were cutting some grass with 
“machetes” near an old drain, and while 
one of them tried to reach a particularly 
thick bunch of grass around the end of 
the drain a boa ten feet long stuck its 
head well above the grass. Needless to 
say, that bunch of grass was left grow- 
ing until the boa decided to craw] back 
into the drain pipe. 
Mickey Finn’s Ranch 

Just when everyone was tired. of 
canned vegetables a draft from the 
states brought one Gunnery Sergeant 
Michael Timothy Finn, as NCO com- 
manding the draft. As fine a specimen 
of top soldier as ever wore a globe and 
anchor. The commanding officer had 
known Finn for a long time and knew 
just what kind of a Non-Com he was. 
It wasn’t long after Finn’s arrival that 
arrangements were made with the Rail- 
road Company for the use of a plot of 
very rough ground that was all cov- 
ered with jungle brush with a few large 
hardwood trees scattered here and there. 
Every Nicaraguan thought it was three 
acres of worthless ground and it was a 
waste of time for anyone to try and do 
anything with it. Nevertheless the 
commanding officer made plans to have 
it cleared off, and for this ardous task 
he selected Finn to take charge. Finn 
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took charge all right. There was no 
doubt in anyone’s mind about that. 
After the brush had all been cut with 
machetes, the trees cut down and stumps 
pulled, the next job was to plough. This 
was accomplished in a singular way. 
First of all a large Four-Wheel-drive 
Quad truck was used to pull the plow, 
but this was found unsatisfactory. Then 
oxen; the Nicaraguan method was tried, 
but that was too slow for marines, 
Then a long rope was tied to the plow 
and with Mickey Finn acting as Cox- 
wain the plow fairly stepped along. It 
wasn’t long until the whole three acres 
were ploughed much to the surprise of 
the onlooking natives who gathered each 
day to watch operations from the pro- 
tective distance of the fence. This was 
a very good example of Yankee pluck 
that will be long remembered by many 
a Nicaraguan. This ground in time be- 
came well cultivated and a system of 
irrigation was put in which also was 
something new to the astonished na- 
tives. There was a disappointment in 
store for the marines when the seeds 
were planted and the tender sprouts 
came up in due course. The iguanas (a 
kind of large native lizard) came from 
miles around to enjoy the feast. This 
was a real obstacle until Mickey came 
to the rescue with his prize twenty-two 
automatic pistol. Mickey, besides many 
other accomplishments was one of the 
Marines best pistol shots, and it wasn’t 
an unusual sight to see Mickey standing 
in the center of the plot picking iguanas 
off the fence just as fast as they would 
show themselves. This gave Mickey a 
big “kick” and it also supplied the mid- 
day meal for a few of the Indians who 
lived close to the ranch. Iguanas be- 
came scarce around that place in short 
order, and with plenty of water, ample 
cultivation, almost everything that was 
planted grew in abundance. From this 
three acres of worthless ground the ma- 
rines obtained more than enough green 
vegetables of all kinds to supply the 
general mess, as well as the officers and 
families. Many times there was more 
than was needed and then it was always 
a pleasure for the commanding officer to 
give away what was left to the natives 
who had told him it couldn’t be done. 


Sorry to Leave 

The majority of the men of the Amer- 
ican Legation Guard were sorry to leave 
Managua when orders were received to 
evacuate in 1925. But the citizens of 
Managua were really distressed when 
the marines left. They were of the 
opinion at that time that saying good- 
bye to the marines also meant saying 
good-bye to the only protection that 
they had ever known. For these people 
who had been brought up in a city where 
some kind of strife had been going on 
year after year before the coming of 
“los americanos” the departure of the 
marines meant a great deal more than 
will ever be known by the people in the 
states. For them the flying of old glory 
over the “Campo de Marte” meant a real 
protection, and when it was _ hauled 
down there was nothing left for them 
to turn to except their poor conception 
of God’s protection. Many of these peo- 
ple told the marines at that time that 
there would be no peace in Nicaragua 
until marines came back. This was 
thought an exaggeration, but unfortu- 
nately it was the truth. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


parent from portion of report which fol- 
lows. 

2. Upon landing, I found a large de- 
sign composed of whitewashed rocks dis- 
played on a sloping ledge on the shore 
of the island, and visible for some dis- 
tance out to sea. This design, upon 
closer inspection turned out to be a 
huge reproduction of an object we know 
as the “bean, Navy, issue” pierced by a 
30 Calibre rifle bullet. This emblem I 
was told by the sergeant is located where 
formerly reposed the emblem of our 
Corps. 

3. A feature of the camp which I had 
not expected to find was a four-target 
rifle range constructed on the beach with 
firing points up to 800 yards. The ser- 
geant in charge told me that he had 
upon his own initiative held range prac- 
tice continuously for the past two months 
on this range, and that he was prepared 
to submit a report which would entirely 
revolutionize all previous ideas, tenets, 
and regulations governing target prac- 
tice. This report is appended, addressed 
to The Officer in Charge, Department of 
the Pacific, and marked “SECRET.” 

4. I have questioned the representa- 
tive of the Navy Medical Corps, attached 
to and serving with the Marine Detach- 
ment, and he told me that he had at 
several times examined various members 
of the detachment, with special refer- 
ence to the sergeant in charge, but that 
he had found them in due form and tech- 
nically correct. 

5. Iam unable to report anything fur- 
ther. I am unable to place my index 
finger on any one fact and say: “Here 
is indubitably something rotten in Den- 
mark.” All members of the detachment 
are in excellent health and spirits, and 
there is nothing upon which I could well 
base an adverse report. It is believed 
that the report of the sergeant in 
charge, appended, marked SECRET may 
help to throw some light upon the mat- 
ter. The relief of the detachment was 
made more because of a wierd, uncanny, 
and inexplicable feeling of uneasiness 
oecasioned by the atmosphere which 
shrouded the camp, rather than for any 
tangible reason. I further deemed it ad- 
visable to effect the relief in order that 
there might be no come-back in the fu- 
ture by reason of a Board of Medical 
Survey having grounds for stating that 
any one of the members of the detach- 
ment had “missed too many transports.” 

(Signed) X. 
_The report of inspection was, in due 
time, received and digested by the Of- 
ficer in Charge at San Francisco, and 
even he was impressed with an inde- 
finable, eerie and uneasy feeling, pro- 
duced by the simple, hard, cold facts 
as stated in the Inspector’s report. He 
made haste to break the heavy seals 
which closed the flap of the envelope 
marked “SECRET,” and this is what he 
found: 

MARINE DETACHMENT 
Island of Waunk 
Pacific O. 

June 1, 1907. 
From: Sergeant in Charge of Marine 
Detachment. 
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THE IEATHERNECK 


oe in Charge, Dept of the Pa- 

cific. 

Subject: Report of unusual discoveries 
made by me revolutionizing previous 
ideas and regulations governing Tar- 
get Practice. 

1. One evening as I sat in the door 
of my tent, smoking my after supper 
pipe, and watching the sun sink slowly 
below the horizon, I heard strains of 
musie issuing from the part of camp 
assigned to the third squad. A marine 
caroled in the thickening dusk, and his 
words were the well-known parody on 
the last verse of the Marines’ Hymn, 
and even though it is a sacrilege, I re- 
peat them here. He sang: 

“If the Army and the Navy 

Ever eat as many beans, 

They will have as many marksmen 

As the United States Marines.” 

2. I had heard this sung many times 
before, and it had not impressed me, ex- 
cept as a silly and puerile parody on a 
good and great Hymn. Now, however, 
due perhaps to the fact that during my 
six-months’ tour on this island, I had 
had little or nothing to occupy my usu- 
ally active and fertile mind, except the 
usual problems of tarantula and centi- 
pede extermination, something clicked 
in my grey matter, and I had an idea. 
This is explained in the following para- 
graphs, and is, I believe, absolutely or- 
iginal, as well as being capable of exe- 
cution in all posts and stations of the 
Marine Corps, both in Peace and War. 

3. (a) As the Officer in Charge of the 
Department of the Pacific well knows, 
one of the major constituents of a Ma- 
rine’s diet is that article known as the 
“bean, Navy, issue.” When all else 
fails, the little bean remains always 
with us. 

(b) As the Officer in Charge of the 
Department of the Pacific is also well 
aware, Marines have everywhere and 
always been noted for their skill and ac- 
curacy with the service rifle. 

4. As I heard the familiar air sung 
by one of my Marines, these two facts 
hammered in unison at my brain, and it 
suddenly dawned on me that there might 
be some direct relation of cause and ef- 
fect between the two. Ergo: Since the 
Marines eat, by popular knowledge, 
more beans than any other outfit, and 
also have better percentage of qualifi- 
cation than any other outfit, HENCE: 
the bean diet is conducive to better 
shooting. 

5. I determined to beguile the long 
hours on this island by giving this idea 
a strenuous try-out. I accordingly set 
the men to construct a small range on 
the beach, which they finished in a short 
time, due to the enthusiasm of all hands 
at having something to do. I then arbi- 
trarily divided the detachment into three 
squads, assigned each of them separate 
camps, with a separate galley and mess 
for each camp. Having thus engendered 
the spirit of competition in the outfit, 
I put the final step of my plan into exe- 
cution. 

6. And now we arrive at the crux of 
the experiment. I had camp Number 
One subsisted entirely on beans, Navy, 
issue, of course with a slight scattering 
of other components, so as not to ren- 
der the bean diet too monotonous. 
Camp Number Two lived almost en- 
tirely on beef, sometimes fresh, and 
sometimes varied by what is popularly 
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known as Canned Willie. Camp Num- 
ber Three ate mostly fresh vegetables 
and fruits, our detachment garden sup- 
plying the greater portion of the vege- 
tables, the fruits, such as _ plantain, 
bananas and papayas being found plenti- 
ful throughout the island. 

7. Morning and afternoon, daily we 
shot on the range. I had the scores of 
each Camp kept separately, and those 
records I have secure under lock and 
key ready to substantiate my arguments. 
After the first week or two, spent in 
getting into training, results began to 
be apparent. At the end of the third 
week, Camp Bean led all the rest, record 
practice producing eight expert rifle- 
men. Camp Beef ran second with fifty- 
fifty experts and sharpshooters, while 
the vegetarian diet of Camp Number 
Three could do no better than half 
marksmen and half sharpshooters. 

8. I then switched the issue of ra- 
tions, so that each camp changed its 
chief component, and repeated the exper- 
iment. Results were apparent almost 
immediately. Camp Bean again came 
through with eight experts, the other 
two instead of being able to break the 
block regularly found themselves hang- 
ing around the four ring, or being pre- 
sented with high twos and the “swabo” 
flag. 

9. I repeated the experiment the third 
time, with the same results, and I there- 
fore respectfully submit the following 
deductions from my experiment: 

(a) Diet affects shooting. 

(b) Beans mean more bulls-eyes. 

(c) Paragraph (b) will be of inesti- 
mable value in wartime, effecting a 
great saving of other articles of ration, 
and producing such a staggering effect 
on the enemy as to completely upset his 
morale, or annihilate him altogether. 

(Signed) J. J. McShane. 

The final document in this strange col- 
lection bears the signature of the Quar- 
termaster of the Marine Corps, and is 
in substance as follows: 

“It is believed that the suggested plan 
of the Detachment Commander at 
Waunk, as outlined under paragraph 9, 
(c) of his letter is impracticable of exe- 
cution for the following reason: 

“If, due to lack of secrecy, or through 
the efforts of enemy intelligence agents. 
this plan becomes known, the enemy will 
immediately shift his rations entirely to 
beans, of which there is an unbounded 
supply in almost any country. Then, all 
other factors being equal, in order to 
obtain superiority of fire, one side will 
have to eat more beans than the other. 
This can go just so far, and no further. 
Our .annual appropriations provide a 
certain number of beans per man per 
year, and this amount cannot be ex- 
ceeded. The plan is therefore disap- 
proved by this office, due to the fear of 
starting an international competition in 
bean production and consumption, which 


would be unthinkable.” 
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llth Regiment in the same land just 
now, things have not greatly improved, 
for on a recent trip with a supply train 
consisting of two bullock carts and 138 
pack animals, he says: “I had twenty 
Marines and thirty-five Muleros (native 
and making camp the first 


muleteers), 


day, the mule carrying my bedding roll 
together with that of Navy Doctor Brad- 
ley, had strayed off through the brush 
and is still astray.” 

Captain Geo. W. Spotts is now in 
charge of recruiting in Atlanta, and in 
spite of quite a big shake-up and 
changes, quite a number of the old gang 
are still in the district. First Sergeant 
C. R. Baumgras, of course, is in evidence 
all the time, and no person can pass 
judgment more quickly on an applicant’s 
fitness than he, and very rarely is he at 
fault in his opinion. Sergeant Paul 
Glover has just left Tennessee, return- 
ing to Atlanta. Our old friend “Bob” 
Gordon is now in Memphis with Lee 
Agnew, and should form a strong and 
successft combination. I hope to see 
the other men on my next visit, but seen 
or unseen, the whole group are of that 
fine quality that secure what they go 
for, and are only satisfied with the best. 

= ~ * 


In Washington I spent a delightful 
time at both the Marine Barracks, and 
the Navy Yard. The famous Marine 
Band were fortunately in the city, and I 
therefore had the privilege of listening 
in at close range to the splendid pro- 
gram to which the folks there are con- 
stantly treated. I also gleaned some 
close-up news of some of the bandsmen. 

Forty-four years ago, or thereabouts, 
a seaman in the Navy by the name of 
John Frank Auer, was brought before 
the whole ship’s crew at the mast one 
morning and, when his name was called, 
shivering and shaking, he stepped for- 
ward, wondering what he had done that 
should bring him a court-martial, when 
to his great astonishment, he was 
awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for rescuing a man who was 
drowning in the Marseilles Harbor some- 
time previous. His son is John Auer. 
who, since 1917, has been a member of 
the Marine Band. John plays the Cello 
and manipulates the drums, while his 
father, who is still living, makes excel- 
lent violins. 

Twenty-two years ago Herman R. 
Hoffman left Montaua, and came East to 
study music. His home was 125 miles 
from a station, but that mattered little 
in those days. His memories at four 
years of age are living in a log cabin, 
which had a western board front like a 
saloon, and he has a vivid recollection 
of the news filtering through from Da- 
kota of the killing of the famed Sitting 
Bull. Hoffman is one of the band’s stal- 
warts, playing both violin and clarionet, 
his solos on the latter being of excep- 
tional quality. 

Another fine character is John F. 
Boettcher, who was born in the city of 
Washington on Capitol Hill, and who 
for twenty-nine years has rendered ex- 
cellent service. Robert E. Clark has 
been with the band for eighteen years. 
Hailing from North Dakota, Clark has 
had a really wonderful run of experi- 
ences. In 1908 he started on a world 
tour with a combination known as the 
Canadian Kilties numbering 45 men. 
They were one hundred days at sea, and 
altogether traveled over 70,000 miles. 
Previous to that he had seen service Mm 
the band of the 12th Infantry at Fort 
Jay, known at that time as the “Dirty 
Dozen.” Throughout his career Clark 


has been a trombone soloist of repute. 
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guess we all act the damned fool’s part 
occasionally.” 

“Meaning?” I suggested. 

“That we'll take no more Cook’s tour 
guides with our details,” he asserted 
with finality. “Senor Ouiba will have to 
wage his own private war against Pe- 
garo from now on.” He smiled quizzi- 
cally, and then added, “He’s like a mixed 
lot of guide-books without indexes, 
that'll give you the dope on any person 
or place, except the one that you're 
looking for.” 

“He sure knows that La Romana coun- 
try,” I remarked. 

“Too well!” responded Galt emphati- 
cally. “It looks like he uses his knowl- 
edge of the country to dodge Pegaro.” 

When I returned to my tent, I spent 
some time in musing over Galt’s words, 
and I decided that whether he failed or 
succeeded in his campaign against Pe- 
garo, it would be without outside assist- 


ance. 

On the following morning, six men fell 
in line for roll-call without rifles. 

“Horton, is your rifle getting too 
heavy to carry out here?” asked Galt of 
the first. 

“It’s gone, sergeant.” 

“Gone! What do you mean?” de- 
manded Galt, sternly. 

Horton must have had visions of a 
General Court Martial as he quaveringly 
replied, “It was hangin’ on my bunk 
when I rolled in last night, but when I 
went to get it for roll-call, it wasn't in 
the tent, anywhere.” 

The other five men with missing rifles 
related similar stories. 

Galt questioned the members of the 
previous night’s guard, but none of them 
had noticed any suspicious movement 
about the camp during their various 
watches. 

After more than an hour’s search by 
he entire personnel, we failed to dis- 
‘over a trace of the missing pieces. 

Galt was nonplussed. Six Springfields 
‘one! Disappeared almost before our 
“yes, too. That would be a pleasant dis- 
atch for Fraser! 

We discussed the baffling affair after 
he search had failed. How could it 
t1ave happened? Those six men had 
xeen competent in the care of their 
equipment, heretofore. And all six rifles 
0 disappear at the same time! We 
could conceive of only two possible sus- 
picious outlets—Ramon, the native 
stable-boy, and Bombeian, the Jamaican 
roustabout. 

When Galt radioed Capt. Fraser of 
the loss that morning, he must have 
experienced the feeling of a long- 
trusted dog who has failed his exacting 
master. He had spent too many years 
in khaki not to realize the seriousness 
of the loss. 

Six reserve rifles were issued to the 
weaponless men, with the injunction to 
sleep on them should that be necessary 
for their safekeeping. 

For. three days and nights Galt 
hounded every move, studied every action 
of the two suspects, but his ceaseless 


vigilance went unrewarded. All clues 
led to absurd nothingness. 

Another, less tenacious than Galt, 
might have despaired, and resigned him- 
self to the inevitable removal and demo- 
tion that must follow in the wake of 
failure, or, less scrupulously, might have 
“nassed the buck” to the unfortunate six 
with peremptory G. C. M’s. 

But Galt was the type who never 
seemed to weigh personal gain or loss in 
the performance of duty. This quality 
had earried him over the hurdles of fear 
of reproof from superiors on numerous 
occasions. It did not fail him now. 

Another radio message from  head- 
quarters was received. Tompkins, the 
Central manager, had escaped to safety. 
Pegaro had raided the unprotected town 
of El Bate. Several killings. Much loot 
taken. Were to stand by until further 
orders were received, advising the direc- 
tion of pursuit. 

While Galt was preparing the detail 
for instant pursuit of Pegaro at a word 
from Fraser, Ouiba arrived with his 
customary entourage. He seemed to 
sense unerringly, the precise moment of 
every projected expedition. 

At the thought of this, Galt experi- 
enced a thrilling spark of comprehension. 

Ouiba approached him with his right 
hand extended, and teeth flashing in a 
dazzling smile—an indefinable, quizzical 
smile that defied discernment. 

“Ah, Sergeant Galt! It seems so good 
to see you so soon again,” Ouiba greeted 
him, while pumping his hand with gusto. 

“How’s everything, Antonio?” Galt en- 
quired with unexpected cordiality. “Take 
that chair.” 

“Thank you, I will, Sergeant.” Ouiba 
replied graciously. “I’m returning from 
Santa Fe. The trail is in a deplorable 
condition, and passage is difficult and 
tiresome.” 

“The heavy rains have come a little 
early this year, eh?” Galt enquired, 
studying the ranchman with an intense, 
veiled scrutiny. “Heard any news 
about Pegaro, lately?” 


“Do you refer to the kidnapping at La 
Romana, Sergeant?” Ouiba’s tone was 
conversational, his eyes enigmatic. 

“No, not that,’ replied Galt, “he’s cut 
loose at El Bate, since.” 

“That will mean another chase for 
us, eh, Sergeant? Shall we start to- 
night, or at dawn?” Ouiba appeared 
delighted with the prospect. 

“Tt shall mean my last chase after 
Pegaro, Antonio,” Galt replied, empha- 
sizing each word distinctly. 

“T understand that he is a crafty man, 
Sergeant.” A faint gleam danced in 
Ouiba’s eyes as he added, “I am certain 
that you realize my interest in your suc- 
cess.” 


“Oh, yes! Sure!” assented Galt, won- 


dering if Ouiba had fathomed the fals- 
etto. He continued, “After tomorrow, 
either Pegaro or myself should be sus- 
pended from active service in these 
parts.” 

Ouiba remained preoccupied in ap- 
contemplation for 
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several minutes. He rose and yawned. 

“Pardon my inconsiderate retiring, 
Sergeant. The long jaunt has fitted me 
for nothing except sleep. You will be 
kind enough to awaken me, I hope, when 
the order comes to take to the trail. 
Shall I occupy the usual tent?” 

“Might as well,” replied Galt, non- 
chalantly. “The broken bunk has been 
fixed, so you ought to get a good sleep.” 

“Excellent, Sergeant. I am certain of 
it. You will call me promptly?” 

“Fine! Good-night to you, Sergeant.” 

“Good-night.” 

Ouiba ordered his men to encamp at 
their customary site, well removed from 
the Marine camp, and then retired. 

Five minutes later Galt had issued 
orders to double the guard’s strength 
for that night, and then ordered Hisler 
and myself to report to him at “taps.” 

Galt confined himself to his tent. The 
flaps were lowered. 

For more than two hours he sat think- 
ing, searcely stirring. It was a familiar 
habit of his that presaged no joy to the 
subject of his thoughts. 

When Hisler and I entered his tent 
shortly after “taps” had sounded, we 
were prepared for anything, but mostly 
something startling to conform with the 
bizarre command. 

Galt made no bones about the affair. 

Ouiba, he informed us, did not appear 
to be a likely ally. In fact, he had rea- 
sons to believe that Ouiba had frustrated 
Harvey’s efforts to clean out the bandit 
gang. He had hoodwinked Harvey by 
his guise of friendship—had aided Pe- 
garo the most when he accompanied the 
deluded sergeant in search of the wily 
chief. Galt was convinced of Ouiba’s 
friendly relations with Pegaro, and was 
determined to test his convictions that 
very night. A search of Ouiba’s duffle 
might prove enlightening, Galt indi- 
cated. 

We kept a long vigil, conversing in 
guarded tones while awaiting the hour 
best suited for our purposes. 

The camp had been plunged in a 
slumbrous silence for many hours when 
we emerged from Galt’s tent. With 
automatics in readiness, we _ glided 
steathily to Ouiba’s tent, peered in for 
a cautious moment, and then entered. 

Hisler and I covered the bunk with 
our gats. No movement was perceptible 
through the mosquito netting suspended 
over the reclining Ouiba. Several outer 
garments lay upon a chair near the 
sleeper’s head. Galt searched them 
thoroughly. He secured two miniature 
notebooks, several enveloped missives, 
and a few frayed sheets of paper. Not 
the faintest rustle was audible during 
this operation. 

We then withdrew as silently as three 
shadows. 

We examined our boety by the shaded 
lamp light in Galt’s tent. The letters, 
written in Spanish, were business com- 
munications from the capital. Old bills, 
receipts, and inconsequential memoranda, 
comprised the loose papers. One note- 
book listed several cattle dealers in Eng- 
lish. The other notebook contained 
many entries in a strange script. It 
might have been Sanscrit, for none of us 
could decipher it. 

“By damn!” Hisler swore softly, 
“mebbe Saad can give us some dope on 
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this outlandish rigmarole. He’s from 
the same country as Ouiba.” 

“Get him out,” ordered Galt. 
try him.” 

Roused from sound slumber, the dusky- 
hued Saad scanned the entries with 
weighty eyes, and then proceeded to 
translate them in a drowsy whisper. 

There were nine separate entries, 
dated and inscribed at nine different 
pueblos in the district. Each contained 
an itemized list of various articles dear 
to the native heart or palate—trice, rum. 
belts, machetes, beans, tobacco, canned 
fruit, cigars, and money predominating. 

La Romana, Maguana, and El! Bate 
were the latest entries in the order 
named. La Romana was the briefest of 
all: “A. N. Tompkins, Central supt., val. 
—25,000 pesos.” 

Even Saad, the heavy-eyed private, 
experienced a tingling thrill that made 
us tremble strangely as he excitedly 
whispered the Maguana entry: “Six 
rifles—182 rounds of ammunition—16 
first-aid packets—four books.” An ex- 
cellent coup it had been! The books, no 
doubt, were the Military training books 
issued to every man upon enlistment. 

With the conviction born of incontest- 
able evidence, we rushed to Ouiba’s 
quarters. 

Entering precipitately, we were con- 
founded to find our ready automaties 
leveled at an empty bunk. Gone! 

After a moment’s bewildered hesita- 
tion, we made a concerted dash to the 
bivouac of Ouiba’s guard. 

Nothing but the scattered coals of a 
fire remained. 

Then followed a furious sprint to the 
corral, fifty yards to the camp’s rear. 

A challenge from the corral sentry- 
recognition—a few terse, hurried ques- 
tions—and then a feverish search of the 
corral. 

Each mount occupied its appointed 
stall. Don Viento, Ouiba’s fiery stallion, 
whinnied expectantly at our approach. 

“Bravo!” Galt exclaimed exultantly, 
“he didn’t get the Don. We'll use him, 
some!” 

As we rushed back towards the double 
line of barely visible tents, Galt snapped 
out tersely, “Dorgan, break out every 
man with arms!” 

I hauled out the crowd in short order. 
In five minutes the camp was an en- 
quiring, growling, furious hurly-burly of 
men jerked from snug slumber. 

Horses were saddled for eighteen men. 
Extra bandoliers of ammunition and a 
two-day’s supply of rations were issued 
to each man. Four light Browning auto- 
matic rifles appeared among their less 
effective junior brothers—the Spring- 
field .30’s. 

Galt designated nine men to guard 
the camp with the aid of two heavy 
machine guns planted at salient posi- 
tions. 

Astride the nervous, curvetting Don 
Viento, Galt addressed the assembled 
detail, mounted and ready, “Men, wee 
going after Pegaro, tonight. We've got 
to wipe out his gobby crew. Our two- 
timin’ friend, Ouiba, who happens to be 
on good terms with Pegaro, has turned 
the trick without realizing it.” He eyed 
the detail for a moment, and, with 8 
satisfied nod, he concluded, “They'll be 
ready for us, thanks to Ouiba’s escape, 
but I guess we'll crave a little opposition 
when we get there, eh?” 


“We'll 
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The men gave him the big hand and 
the bigger yell. Just lead them to that 
plankety-blank bozo who had tried to 
spoil life for Maguana outpost! 

We galloped out of camp, shouting, 
joking, and wondering how it would feel 
to mix it with Pegaro’s gang. If we 
were fortunate enough to find them, 
would they show their teeth in a give- 
and-take, or would they play prairie- 
dog like the rest of the bandits we had 
pursued ? 

Don Viento, bridle slack and impatient, 
set a fast clip for the rest of the detail. 
There was an assured definiteness in his 
choosing the cross-trails. This route of 
a thousand returns to feed, shelter, and 
a temporary rest, he could neither mis- 
take nor miss. 

For hours charged with expectancy 
and uncertainty, we followed the rugged 
trails which Galt permitted the Don to 
select. 

The coming of dawn found us ascend- 
ing the side of a dangerously steep 
mountain whose top jutted through a 
billowy cloud bank. ae 

It was a fearful drag up that precipit- 
ous, boulder-strewn trail. Many hours 
of stumbling progress over strange and 
treacherous trails had dulled the edge 
of our excitement and anticipation. We 
were becoming as weary and stiff as 
our horses. The long ride had created 
and developed into ominous dimensions 
at least seventeen individual murder- 
ealibred grudges against friend Pegaro. 

Tripping and slipping towards the 
summit, we penetrated a dense cacao 
stand. Only a_ greyish-green light 
filtered through the thick foliage over- 
head. An expectant caution had mini- 
mized the sound of our passage. Al- 
though we could not see what lay twenty 
yards beyond us, because of the crooked, 
almost hidden trail, we seemed to sense 
the proximity of our quest. 

The boom of a .50-.70, not far up the 
trail, sundered the infinity of minor 
sounds. An outguard had descried us! 

We leaped from our horses, feeling 
electrified and refreshed. 

Galt barked out the command for ex- 
tended order. All of us, except the 
three horse guards, tore into the woods, 
forming a rushing, encircling line of 
advance. 

I had dashed to the left, forming my 
squad as well as the pandemonium per- 
mitted. 

We charged up the mountain side, 
slipping, stumbling, and cursing, but 
withholding our fire until we should 
sight the hillmen. They were some- 
where above us, less than a hundred 
yards, I judged, spraying hot lead in our 
direction and filling the morning air 
with a babel of shouts and curses. 
Leaves and branches were clipped off 
above our heads; dum-dums whistled 
by; missiles tzunged against protesting 
hardwoods. It was a mad and a glorious 
hour! 

Sweating and panting from the wild 
scramble, we reached the edge of a clear- 
ing, and then fell flat for protection. 
Not more than fifty yards beyond us, 
near the center of the ledge-like clear- 
ing, squatted two score or more bandits 

hind logs, rocks, and lean-to’s, their 
firearms spouting away at us in a right 
hearty fashion. Empty cartridge shells 


indicated their retirement from the posi- 
Yon that we occupied. 
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We opened fire on them—gave them 
the works! Shrieking execrations, and 
the thunderous discharge of antiquated 
blunderbusses, were inexorably silenced 
by the staccato relentlessness of our 
Springfields and light Brownings—the 
dreaded “loco carabines.” 

Cowed by the fearful ravages wrought 
by the “loco carabines” upon their num- 
bers, the surviving bandits hurled their 
firearms over their barricades in token 
of surrender. This was the accustomed 
procedure of most yellow-livered hill- 
men, but we had expected Pegaro’s out- 
fit to put up a last-ditch stand. 

We ceased firing and advanced cau- 
tiously, our fingers coddling the triggers 
of our pieces. 

No further opposition was encountered. 

Arriving at their line, we found the 
remaining ones a cringing, motely lot, 
begging for their lives. Familiar with 
their vindictive natures, their unnatural 
abjection was laughable to us, until we 
sighted their prostrate, steel-bored con- 
federates slumped about, more numerous 
than the survivors. 

Galt betrayed nothing of the elation 
surging within him as he ordered the 
concentration of the prisoners. We 
rounded them up in short order—a weird, 
furtive crew of grotesque mustachios 
and darting, molten eyes. 

Galt scanned every form and counte- 
nance in search of Ouiba and Pegaro. 
Neither were to be found. The “good” 
bandits, eternally removed from their 
earthly pursuits, were examined in turn 
without a satisfactory detection. All of 
Ouiba’s guard were identified among the 
latter, but no trace of their leader any- 
where. 

Upon questioning several prisoners, 
Galt learned that Pegaro had escaped 
over the precipitous side of the ledge, 
opposite the point of attack, when de- 
feat appeared inevitable. Ouiba? They 
knew no one by that name among them. 

Pegaro’s exit from the fray had taken 
him over an almost sheer, jagged preci- 
pice of many hundred feet. No man 
could find footing on it for a safe de- 
scent. 

Galt was not content. 
Duiba and Pegaro. 


Leaving Hisler in charge of the men 
to care for our two wounded comrades 
and guard the prisoners, he singled out 
three of us to accompany him. He then 
led the way down a torturous trail on 
the side where he had attacked. 

After a half-hour’s sliding and slip- 
ping, we arrived at a suitable level, and 
then worked around to the vicinity under- 
lying the bare rock-ribbed precipice. 

We proceeded to scour around the 
base. Many rocks, dead branches, and 
much brush and debris from the camp 
above, obstructed our search. Galt 
acted like a gold-fevered prospector in 
search of the great El Dorado. He 
scrambled and searched around until I 
began to doubt my luck in accompanying 
him. 

I believe he had just about despaired 
of success when we espied a huddled 
form slumped against a large rock. 

We scrambled over the intervening 
debris, and with bated breaths, arrived 
at the tragic scene. Lying there, 
dashed against a cruelly barbed rock, 
we found the broken remains of Ouiba, 
“friend of all Marines.” 
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E YELLOW DOG'S BONE 


he said, ignoring Topango and starting 
for the door. “I'll just travel over to 
the hotel and get him while he’s ripe. 
And on my way I'm goin’ to drop into 
the station and throw a scare into that 


tron £ 


Travis girl 

He stopped. 
around and now 
the door. “Wait a minute!” 
pango, and smiled. 

“Sheriff,” went on the old man, still 
smiling, “I won't bet you twenty thou- 
sand this time, but I'll tell you what I'll 
do. T’ll bet you a cigar against a grass- 
hopper’s hind laig that you don’t worry 
not till you’ve found 


Somebody had slid 
stood between him and 
said To- 


Carlin Travis none 
Ben Camp guilty!” 

He waited. One gnarled old hand hov- 
ered close to his belt, the trigger finger 
twitching. There was a dead silence in 
the house. 

The sheriff hesitated. 
that you never can tell. 

“Oh, all right,” he said presently. “It 
don’t matter. If she’s such a great 


if 


He, too, knew 


friend of yours—” 

“She is,” said Topango briefly. “And 
don’t you forget it!’ 

The officer went out, followed by the 
Daddy Parsons peeped from 


The sheriff did 


messenger. 
the door and watched. 
not go in the station. 

“You skeered him, Topango,” cackled 
old Daddy Parsons. But Topango did 
not answer. Upon the floor at his feet, 
tuckled closely beneath the edge of the 
desk and half covered by bits of crum- 
pled paper and the other litter following 
the sheriff’s search, lay an object that 
interested him profoundly. 

With elaborately assumed indifference, 
Topango stooped and picked the object 
from the floor. When he was out on the 
street he examined it carefully. 

It was a worn rabbit’s foot. To the 
link still clung some bits of the thread 
which had held it together precariously 
the night before when it had tickled the 
old man’s nose. 

But now there was a red-brown stain 
on it. 

Topango looked across at the hotel. 
The sheriff was just entering the door, 
followed by the faithful Price & Over- 
ton messenger. 

“Well, sheriff,” he mused. Mesa Ca- 
liente’s wrong in one way. It thinks the 
robber went away on the midnight pas- 
senger. But this little rabbit’s foot tells 
me he didn’t. The passenger train went 
through at midnight. Ten minutes later 
this durned rabbit’s foot was _ ticklin’ 
my nose in Ike Naylor's place. There 
ain't been a train since. 

“No, sir, Mesa Caliente’s wrong. The 
robber’s still right here in town!” 

Topango Jake went back to Ike Nay- 
lor’s place and sat down by a window in 
an inconspicuous corner. He wanted to 
think. But the more he thought the 
farther away he found himself from a 
solution of the problem. Along toward 
the middle of the afternoon the citizens 
of Mesa Caliente congregated in the big 
room and the regular Sunday celebra- 
tion began. Topango still occupied his 
chair by the window, and now his tem- 
per was growing to be the temper of a 
grouchy rattlesnake. He listened sneer- 
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ingly to the conversation all about him. 
Mesa Caliente to a man believed the rob- 
ber had left on the midnight passenger 
train. 

“Sure,” he heard Jeff Plummer say, 
“whoever he was, he slipped onto the 
blind baggage, or maybe onto the rods, 
and now he’s down in Los Angeles, 
spendin’ that six thousand like water!” 

But Topango knew better. That mo- 
ment was vividly before his mental 
vision—the moment when he awoke with 
this rabbit’s foot tickling his nose. It 
belonged to the robber, of course. And 
again he heard, above the roar of the 
storm: 

“What time is it, Ike?” 

“Twelve-ten, Jeff. The midnight pas- 
senger has just gone through.” 

Topango looked through the window. 
The storm had gone by and the sun was 
shining. Far to the east the Panamints 
lay against the sky, and all in between 
was freshly drifted sand waves. Old To- 
pango sighed. 

“Yellow dogs!” said bitterly. 
“That’s what they are. Yellow dogs 
that sneak round, living off the labors of 
decent creatures.” He looked out again 
upon the drifted sand. Not a track had 
been left by the gale. An idea came to 
the old man. 

“Now what would a yellow dog do,” 
he wondered, “if he had a bone that he 
was afraid to try to get away with? 
Bury it? Shorely. But where?... 
Suppose he stole it out of Ben Camp's 
store. He wouldn’t dare to hide it any 
place in town. He’d carry it out into 
the desert a ways and bury it. He'd 
figure the storm would cover his tracks: 
that is, if he was a cunning yellow dog. 

“And after the yellow dog got his 
bone buried good and the storm had cov- 
ered up his tracks and the marks of his 
diggin’, wouldn’t he sneak off and wait 
till all the other dogs had forgotten 
about him, then slip back some dark 
night, dig up his bone and carry it 
away? Shorely. If he was a wise yel- 
low dog. Yes, sir; if he’s buried it any- 
where round here, it’s gone—and Ben 
and Carlin are in a heap of trouble. 
Because he*won’t go near it: no sir, he'll 
just look innocent and let us hunt till 
we're black in the face.” 

A man sitting next to him reached 
over and tapped the old _ prospector 
gently upon the shoulder. Topango 
turned and saw a long, narrow gentle- 
man with piercing black eyes, ferocious 
black mustache, and wearing a_ long- 
tailed, shiny Prince Albert coat. The 
stranger’s eyes and mustache were in- 
deed Mephistophelian, but the smile was 
engaging, and it displayed a remarkable 
collection of gold teeth. 

“You live here, friend?” he inquired. 

“Not now,” Topango told him. 

“Lonesome thing, bein’ a stranger in 
a big crowd like this,’ said the long. 
narrow man. He got out a greasy card 
and handed it to Topango politely. The 
old prospector took it and read: 


PROFESSOR TREVOR MONTAGUE 
Psychie Explorer Clairvoyant 
Lectures Consultations 

Lost Articles Found 


The professor cleared throat. 


“Friend,” he said, “I’ve been observing 
you for some minutes, and it has come 
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to my psychic perception that you are 
perplexed. If I can assist you—” 

The gleam of another idea shot up on 
the far back horizon of Topango’s mind. 
Superstitious! The yellow dog was su- 
perstitious! Else why had he worn a 
rabbit's foot? He contemplated the 
greasy card with increasing interest. 

“Does your card mean that you can 
locate hidden treasure?” he asked. 
“Money and things?” 

Again the wide, gold-filled smile. The 
stranger removed the high silk hat from 
his head and carefully smothed the worn 
nap with his sleeve. “That’s my spe- 
cialty, friend,” he said. 

Topango thought rapidly, and sud- 
denly the whole beautiful idea burst 
full-orbed across his mental sky. 

“Professor,” he said, “is it on the level 
that you can do it?” 

The professor straightened haughtily 
and glared. “My dear sir—” he began, 
but Topango interrupted. 

“I know—I know—” said the old 
desert man. “But this is on the level, 
I mean. Man to man, you know. Hey?” 

He waited, grinning. The professor 
glared some more, then scratched his 
bony chin. Plainly the glare was be- 
ginning to grow hard to hold. Pres- 
ently the professor’s face relaxed, and 
he grinned too. 

“Brother,” he said, “don’t whisper it 
abroad! On paper I’m a he-wolf and 
I've got all the old-timers skinned a 
mile for prophesyin’ stuff. But just be- 
tween you and me, brother; I’m a horse 
doctor early in my life; then I joins up 
with a circus and graduates into a medi- 
cine show. Right now I’m busted like 
a bladder, and for two whole days I been 
far, far away from a square meal. 
There, you got it. Honest confession, 
they say, is good for the soul—but I 
never heard tell of it buyin’ any beans. 
Still, this time I reckon it’ll buy me a 
meal and a shakedown at yonder hotel, 
hey, friend?” 

Topango gravely took a five-dollar bill 
from his pocket and handed it over. 
The overcome stranger burst into 
thanks, but Topango restrained him. 
He leaned across and put a hard fore- 
finger against the professor’s dagger- 
like knee. 

“Professor,” he whispered, “could you 
make Mesa Caliente believe you're a 
sure-enough treasure finder? Could you 
throw a front that would convince every 
soul in town that you’re a he-wolf like 
you said? Can you scare em?” 

“For how much?” inquired the pro- 
fessor cautiously. His psychic percep- 
tion scented further aggrandizement. 
Perhaps as much as five dollars more. 
“For how much, brother?” 

“For one thousand dollars,” whispered 
Topango, and the professor nearly 
fainted. He opened his lank jaws three 
times before he could speak. 

“Brother,” he said tremulously, “for 
oe thousand dollars I can throw a front 
thet would scare the devil himself into 
a bad fit of nervous prostration!” 

Topango Jake Shinn hitched his chair 
closer. “Brother,” he whispered, “listen 
here. Listen good.” 

For five minutes they whispered to- 
gether earnestly. No one noticed the 
animated colloquy, far back at the rear 
of the room. Their conference ended, 
Topango Jake and the professor drew 
apart and were utter strangers again. 
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The evening meal was over and Ike 
Naylor’s place was crowded again. In 
his accustomed chair, far back in an 
obscure part of the room, old Topango 
Jake Shinn sat and crooned to himself: 


I said I was a howlin’ wolf from old 
Missouri State; 

I found I was mistaken, but I found 
out too late; 

I could chaw up any man—so my con- 
versation ran 

When I rolled my prairie schooner into 
old Shy-anne. 

As he crooned Topango watched the 
street door from the corner of a sun- 
faded eye. Presently he was rewarded; 
a tall, narrow man wearing a _ shiny 
Prince Albert coat and a high silk hat 
entered and paused dramatically just 
inside the door. 

“Gentlemen!” he intoned. It was the 
voice and the attitude of the ancient 
prophet, announcing to the frivolous 
citizens of Nineveh that moving day was 
impending. The crowd stilled instantly 
and looked toward the door, where the 
professor stood glaring terribly, his 
black mustache waxed until the points 
stuck out like daggers. 

“Gentlemen,” said the stranger again 
and waved a large, bony hand toward 


the bar. At the same time one sensed 
a gracious unbending of that proud 
spirit. 


Nearly everyone present recalled the 
old days when an invitation to the bar 
might not be ignored. In those ancient 
days, when a stranger entered a saloon 
and invited the house to the bar, a re- 
fusal to participate was absolutely un- 
thinkable. It simply was not done. In 
fact, to have refused would have been 
tantamount to pulling your host’s nose 
at a church dinner. Old memories came 
strongly upon the men of Mesa Caliente, 
and they lined the bar, six deep. When 
every glass was full of the near-drink, 
the crowd stood silent, waiting expect- 
antly upon its host. That gentleman 
was regarding them gravely, and there 
was something in those black eyes that 
made the flesh creep. 

“Before we drink to our auspicious 
meeting,” said the professor, “I wish to 
announce that to-morrow night I shall 
give a reading on the Hidden Mysteries. 
At the town hall, friends. I am a clair- 
voyant. I find lost and hidden things, 
I lift the veil and let you look into the 
future. Gentlemen,” he finished with an 
awesome lowering of his voice, “here’s 
how!” 

He drank expertly, but with the dig- 
nity of a potentate drinking with a 
swineherd. Hardly had the glasses been 
returned to the bar when some one 
asked a respectful question. 

“Do you mean that you can find things 
that have been stolen and hidden, pro- 
fessor?” he asked. “Or taken away, 
say to Los Angeles?” 

Down at the end of the crowd a 
wizened old prospector looked at the 
mirror back of Ike Naylor’s burly form 
and met the professor’s eyes. But 
neither made any sign. The long, nar- 
row man showed all his gold teeth in a 
tolerant smile. 

“Why, who found the treasure of the 
Calico mine?” he asked, amused. “Me, 
friends. Ten thousand dollars in speci- 
men ore which the high graders had 
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hidden in the sand. Buried, gentlemen, 
out in the trackless wilderness! Who 
found—” 

“Ben Camp’s store was robbed last 
night,” burst out an excited individual, 
“and six thousand dollars was taken! 
You reckon you could tell where she is, 
professor?” 

Again Topango’s eyes met the pro- 
fessor’s eyes in the mirror with a fishy 
stare. The professor turned to his new 
questioner with a smile that was benevo- 
lent and patient. 

“My friend,” he said kindly, “should | 
gain by telling you a lie? And should 
this thing be hard for one who three 
years ago located the La Jolla treasure 
—fifteen thousand dollars in minted gold 
which fleeing smugglers had secreted in 
the sand dunes beside the rolling Pa- 
cific? You recall that notable case, do 
you not, friends?” 

No one did. But no one doubted that 
such a noble thing had been done. Yes, 
the professor had impressed Mesa Ca- 
liente to the last man. 

“It is my business to discover buried 
treasure,” he went on. “Tomorrow 
night at the town hall I shall point out 
the exact spot where you may find your 
six thousand dollars. If it is secreted 
near here, I can do it in five minutes of 
concentration. If it is far away, why, 
then, it will, of course, take longer. 
Moreover, in such a case I might per- 
haps fail. But should it be within a mile 
of Mesa Caliente, I shall tell you where 
it is without doubt. In five minutes! 
Remember that, gentlemen—in five min- 
utes!” 

The long, narrow man left the place 
and his going was as the going of Me- 
phistopheles. Behind him the crowd 
talked in hoarse whispers, their games 
forgotten. The professor undoubtedly 
had made a tremendous impression. 

Topango Jake Shinn watched for a 
few moments, then slipped unostenta- 
tiously out into the gathering night. He 
was crooning again: 


Oh, listen to my song, and take advice 
from me! 

And when you leave Missouri, this 
wicked world to see, 

Dress up if you can, like a_trouble- 
huntin’ man— 

But don’t you hunt no trouble down in 
old Shy-anne! 


The moon was high now and it flooded 
the desert until it was almost as light 
as day. A long, dark figure was just 
disappearing round the corner of the 
station house. From the baggage truck 
on the other side of the station a hid- 
den watcher could see all the way up 
and down the western side of town. To- 
pango grinned in the moonlight; then 
he slid into the alleyway and made for 
the rear of Ben Camp’s store, where 
he stood close against the wall and set- 
tled himself for an all-night wait if 
necessary. He was crooning again be- 
neath his breath, so that he would not 
have been heard three feet away: 


Now the victim I selected weighed about 
a hundred pound; 

Fifty inches up and down and half a 
span around; 

Oh, my troubles they began with this 
sickly little man, 

For he ruined me completely, down in 
old Shy-anne! 
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It was nearly midnight. Topango’s 
old legs were quivering with the strain 
of standing still so long, but he stuck 
doggedly to his post. Before the old 
man lay the open space that encircled 
the village. Beyond the open space was 
the low brush, silent and unreal in the 
night, shot with the silver arrows of the 
moon and full of mystery. 

Across the open space, furtive and 
stealthy as a moving cougar, stole the 
figure of a man and entered the brush. 
A hundred yards he traveled, and then 
he stopped, knelt, and began pawing the 
sand at the foot of a scraggy yucca 
tree. It was exactly like a yellow dog 
digging up a bone. Only a short while 
and he laid hold of some object and 
pulled it from the sand. As he did so, 
something that resembled an ancient 
eatamount fell upon his back, twisting 
a skinny arm about his neck. At the 
same moment his assailant uttered a 
raucous screech which was answered im- 
mediately from behind the station on 
the other side of town, two hundred 
yards away. Then both men went to 
the ground together. The yellow dog 
struggled to reach the gun at his belt, 
but a calloused old hand met his wrist 
and he could not break that grip. He 
relaxed just as a second figure, wearing 
a long Prince Albert coat and carrying 
a rope, loped up through the brush. 

“Who is he?” wheezed the professor, 
and sat on the victim’s legs. 

don’t know,’ gasped Topango, 
working scientifically with the rope. “I 
been too busy to notice.” 

They turned the bound man over, and 
the moonlight fell full upon his face as 
he opened his eyes and struggled for 
breath. It was the Price & Overton 
messenger. 

“He-he!” snickered old Topango. 
“Lost your rabbit’s foot, didn’t you? 
Thought you’d sneak out and dig up 
your bone and leave on the midnight 
passenger before the professor started 
clairvoyantin’ round here, didn’t you? 
That’s what comes of being superstitious. 
He-he-he!” 


* * 


“But how did you do it, Uncle Jake?” 
Little Carlin’s face was radiant and the 
happy tears were rolling down her 
cheeks, for it had been a breaking strain. 
Old Topango grinned and his glance 
shifted to the face of the sick boy on 
the bed. 

“I figured he was superstitious,” said 
the old man. “So I got the professor to 
spread the news that to-morrow night 
he would start clairvoyantin’ after that 
money! To-morrow night; see? Nat- 
urally the messenger got in into his 
head that he’d better beat the professer 
to it and get out of here. To-night. 
Professor and me—we figured he’a do 
just that— we laid for him. That’s all.” 

Topango began to croon again—ex- 
actly like a contented cat: 


Oh, they took my scalp off tenderly and 
hung it on my ear: 

They took me all apart and scattered 
Pleces far and near; 

There was nothing left to scan, of the 
bad Missouri man, 

When they quit and went to supper, 
down in old Shy-anne! 
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THE LEATHERNECK 


The evening meal was over and Ike 
Naylor’s place was crowded again. In 
his accustomed chair, far back in an 
obscure part of the room, old Topango 
Jake Shinn sat and crooned to himself: 


I said I was a howlin’ wolf from old 
Missouri State; 

I found I was mistaken, but I found it 
out too late; 

I could chaw up any man—so my con- 
versation ran— 

When I rolled my prairie schooner into 
old Shy-anne. 


As he crooned Topango watched the 
street door from the corner of a sun- 
faded eye. Presently he was rewarded; 
a tall, narrow man wearing a _ shiny 
Prince Albert coat and a high silk hat 
entered and paused dramatically just 
inside the door. 

“Gentlemen!” he intoned. It was the 
voice and the attitude of the ancient 
prophet, announcing to the frivolous 
citizens of Nineveh that moving day was 
impending. The crowd stilled instantly 
and looked toward the door, where the 
professor stood glaring terribly, his 
black mustache waxed until the points 
stuck out like daggers. 

“Gentlemen,” said the stranger again 
and waved a large, bony hand toward 
the bar. At the same time one sensed 
a gracious unbending of that proud 
spirit. 

Nearly everyone present recalled the 
old days when an invitation to the bar 
might not be ignored. In those ancient 
days, when a stranger entered a saloon 
and invited the house to the bar, a re- 
fusal to participate was absolutely un- 
thinkable. It simply was not done. In 
fact, to have refused would have been 
tantamount to pulling your host’s nose 
at a church dinner. Old memories came 
strongly upon the men of Mesa Caliente, 
and they lined the bar, six deep. When 
every glass was full of the near-drink, 
the crowd stood silent, waiting expect- 
antly upon its host. That gentleman 
was regarding them gravely, and there 
was something in those black eyes that 
made the flesh creep. 

“Before we drink to our auspicious 
meeting,” said the professor, “I wish to 
announce that to-morrow night I shall 
give a reading on the Hidden Mysteries. 
At the town hall, friends. I am a clair- 
voyant. I find lost and hidden things, 
I lift the veil and let you look into the 
future. Gentlemen,” he finished with an 
awesome lowering of his voice, “here’s 
how!” 

He drank expertly, but with the dig- 
nity of a potentate drinking with a 
swineherd. Hardly had the glasses been 
returned to the bar when some one 
asked a respectful question. 

“Do you mean that you can find things 
that have been stolen and hidden, pro- 
fessor?” he asked. “Or taken away, 
say to Los Angeles?” 

Down at the end of the crowd a 
wizened old prospector looked at the 
mirror back of Ike Naylor’s burly form 
and met the professor’s eyes. But 
neither made any sign. The long, nar- 
row man showed all his gold teeth in a 
tolerant smile. 

“Why, who found the treasure of the 
Calico mine?” he asked, amused. “Me, 
friends. Ten thousand dollars in speci- 
men ore which the high graders had 
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hidden in the sand. Buried, gentlemen, 
out in the trackless wilderness! Who 
found—” 

“Ben Camp’s store was robbed last 
night,” burst out an excited individual, 
“and six thousand dollars was taken! 
You reckon you could tell where she is, 
professor?” 

Again Topango’s eyes met the pro- 
fessor’s eyes in the mirror with a fishy 
stare. The professor turned to his new 
questioner with a smile that was benevo- 
lent and patient. 

“My friend,” he said kindly, “should | 
gain by telling you a lie? And should 
this thing be hard for one who three 
years ago located the La Jolla treasure 
—fifteen thousand dollars in minted gold 
which fleeing smugglers had secreted in 
the sand dunes beside the rolling Pa- 
cific? You recall that notable case, do 
you not, friends?” 

No one did. But no one doubted that 
such a noble thing had been done. Yes, 
the professor had impressed Mesa Ca- 
liente to the last man. 

“It is my business to discover buried 
treasure,” he went on. “Tomorrow 
night at the town hall I shall point out 
the exact spot where you may find your 
six thousand dollars. If it is secreted 
near here, I can do it in five minutes of 
concentration. If it is far away, why, 
then, it will, of course, take longer. 
Moreover, in such a case I might per- 
haps fail. But should it be within a mile 
of Mesa Caliente, I shall tell you where 
it is without doubt. In five minutes! 
Remember that, gentlemen—in five min- 


utes: 


The long, narrow man left the place 
and his going was as the going of Me- 
phistopheles. Behind him the crowd 
talked in hoarse whispers, their games 
forgotten. The professor undoubtedly 
had made a tremendous impression. 

Topango Jake Shinn watched for a 
few moments, then slipped unostenta- 
tiously out into the gathering night. He 
was crooning again: 

Oh, listen to my song, and take advice 
from me! 

And when you leave Missouri, this 
wicked world to see, 

Dress up if you can, like a_trouble- 
huntin’ man— 

But don’t you hunt no trouble down in 
old Shy-anne! 


The moon was high now and it flooded 
the desert until it was almost as light 
as day. A long, dark figure was just 
disappearing round the corner of the 
station house. From the baggage truck 
on the other side of the station a hid- 
den watcher could see all the way up 
and down the western side of town. To- 
pango grinned in the moonlight; then 
he slid into the alleyway and made for 
the rear of Ben Camp’s store, where 
he stood close against the wall and set- 
tled himself for an all-night wait if 
necessary. He was crooning again be- 
neath his breath, so that he would not 
have been heard three feet away: 


Now the victim I selected weighed about 
a hundred pound; 

Fifty inches up and down and half a 
span around; 

Oh, my troubles they began with this 
sickly little man, 

For he ruined me completely, down in 
old Shy-anne! 
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It was nearly midnight. Topango’s 
old legs were quivering with the strain 
of standing still so long, but he stuck 
doggedly to his post. Before the old 
man lay the open space that encircled 
the village. Beyond the open space was 
the low brush, silent and unreal in the 
night, shot with the silver arrows of the 
moon and full of mystery. 

Across the open space, furtive and 
stealthy as a moving cougar, stole the 
figure of a man and entered the brush. 
A hundred yards he traveled, and then 
he stopped, knelt, and began pawing the 
sand at the foot of a scraggy yucca 
tree. It was exactly like a yellow dog 
digging up a bone. Only a short while 
and he laid hold of some object and 
pulled it from the sand. As he did so. 
something that resembled an ancient 
catamount fell upon his back, twisting 
a skinny arm about his neck. At the 
same moment his assailant uttered a 
raucous screech which was answered im- 
mediately from behind the station on 
the other side of town, two hundred 
yards away. Then both men went to 
the ground together. The yellow dog 
struggled to reach the gun at his belt, 
but a calloused old hand met his wrist 
and he could not break that grip. He 
relaxed just as a second figure, wearing 
a long Prince Albert coat and carrying 
a rope, loped up through the brush. 

“Who is he?” wheezed the professor, 
and sat on the victim’s legs. 

“T don’t know,” gasped Topango, 
working scientifically with the rope. “I 
been too busy to notice.” 

They turned the bound man over, and 
the moonlight fell full upon his face as 
he opened his eyes and struggled for 
breath. It was the Price & Overton 
messenger. 

“He-he!” snickered old Topango. 
“Lost your rabbit’s foot, didn’t you? 
Thought you’d sneak out and dig up 
your bone and leave on the midnight 
passenger before the professor started 
clairvoyantin’ round here, didn’t you? 
That’s what comes of being superstitious. 
He-he-he!” 


* * 


“But how did you do it, Uncle Jake?” 
Little Carlin’s face was radiant and the 
happy tears were rolling down her 
cheeks, for it had been a breaking strain. 
Old Topango grinned and his glance 
shifted to the face of the sick boy on 
the bed. 


“I figured he was superstitious,” said 
the old man. “So I got the professor to 
spread the news that to-morrow night 
he would start clairvoyantin’ after that 
money! To-morrow night; see? Nat- 
urally the messenger got in into his 
head that he’d better beat the professer 
to it and get out of here. To-night. 
Professor and me—we figured he’u do 
just that— we laid for him. That’s all.” 

Topango began to croon again—ex- 
actly like a contented cat: 


Oh, they took my scalp off tenderly and 
hung it on my ear: 

They took me all apart and scattered 
pieces far and near; 

There was nothing left to scan, of the 
bad Missouri man, 

When they quit and went to supper, 
down in old Shy-anne! 
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